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CATHERINE DE MEDICIS 




CHAPTER XXIII 


THE THIRD CIVIL WAR 

The war thus begun was longer and harder than the two 
former civil wars about religion. One of Catherine's most 
trusted councillors, the Bishop of Valence (brother of the 
famous general Monluc), wrote to her, “this war will be the 
most dangerous which ever was in this kingdom, because ft 
is no longer a question between Catholics and Huguenots, 
for the Catholics themselves are divided and in part united 
with the Huguenots.” He goes on to point out the plausible 
case which the Huguenots can make to such moderate 
Catholics, saying they had only taken arms to defend them- 
selves and their religion, not against the King but against 
those who for their personal interests want to ruin the king- 
dom. He adds that four royal regiments had committed on 
the river Loire “so many execrable murders, so many rob- 
beries, violated so many women that the memory of such 
evil deeds will suffice to draw the anger of God upon all 
those of the Catholic party. ... If the King shall be re- 
solved to make war (which wiU be certainly to the regret of 
many well thinking people) I beg him to take means to 
wage it with diligence and take means for the relief of his 
poor people.” ^ 

But the King was unable to wage war quickly. The 
Huguenots were the first in the field and the royal army 
could not assemble rapidly. Six regiments of regular troops 
of the line were quickly brought together, but the gen- 
darmes, or regular cavalry, lived in their houses, took care of 
their own arms and horses and could not be mustered 
at a moment’s notice. It was difficult for the King to raise 


Record Office, State Papers, France, pntd de la Ferriere (3), 220. 
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Venetian Ambassador, showed him two big diamonds, a 
heart made of diamonds with great stones hung from it, 
together with many unset rubies of vai'ious sizes, and asketl 
which he wanted as pledge. She finally gave him tfiroe 
jewels bought by Francis I, which were considered the three 
best jewels of the crown. The Duke of Florence, perliaps 
because he heard that the choice of pawns had been givc-n 
to Venice, grew discontented with what had been assigned to 
him as security and suddenly refused to send the rnotu'y. 
Catherine became exceedingly angry and wrote him a wry 
curt letter. She cooled down after a time, wrote soothing 
letters and said that if ho was not content with the pledge 
she had picked herself for him, she wouhl give a mortgage 
on the whole of the inheritance of Cosimo which she claimed 
in Italy. But this property, which was involved in an 
apparently endless lawsuit, did not seem a very negotiable 
security and in spite of all Catherine’s efforts the poverty of 
the King remained one of the chief difficulties in waging 
the war.^ 

The diplomatic problem was as difficult as the financial 
problem. Many of the German priiuios slrar(‘d JOlizabeth’s 
suspicion that there was an undcrstandiirg between Spain, 
France and the Pope to destroy the Protestants throughout 
the world, and they might at any time b(;<;ome reatly to 
enter into the counter-league at which she had plainly 
hinted. To the strong letter Catherine wrotti her and the 
even stronger message which the French Ambassador wa.H 
directed to deliver to her — 

“ ‘Language so plain that she did not think it worthy of lier 
pen to rewrite it’— Elizabeth replied very sharply, that she <iitl 
not blame the Bishop for^having so well repeated his lesson, ‘not. 
that I believe that the King or you were his toatdur, hut I am 
not ignorant, madam, if you please, fn)m what shop sucli <lrugs 
come. People talk of me often like hunters who divid<! the skiti 
of the wolf before they have him. . . . But 1 am not. so n.-fkle.-^s 
that the security of my government puts me so mvKsh to sleep 

N. It. 1726 f. 266, f. 270, f. 284; Arch. Med. 4745. 
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al. F. 1568, p. 554; B. N. It. 1726 f. 274, 276; Brant. III. 321 . 
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fluence in the government, but it was four years and a half 
before he was asked for his resignation. He gave it in a 
beautiful letter to the King: 

“The Queen your mother has told me of your will and hers 
and I yield to it not simply out of my duty but gladly and 
frankly. ... I have always followed the broad King’s highroad 
without turning to right or to left, nor joining myself to any 
private faction and now that age and illness make me useless 
for your service, I pray God to guide you by His hand in all 
yomr affairs and in governing this great kingdom with all gentle- 
ness and clemency towards your good subjects; in imitation of 
Him who is good and patient to bear our offenses and quick to 
pardon our faults.”^ 

The reason why Catherine now suppressed her hatred 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine and worked with him was, that 
in this civU war, unlike the two previous ones, she was not 
in favor of making peace but resolute to push matters to a 
definite conclusion. By the beginning of the year 1569 
the rest of the royal council was willing to discuss terms 
of peace, and therefore Catherine could find no sure support 
in carrying out her policy of war except the Cardinal of 
Lorraine and his followers.^ 

But one of her diplomatic negotiations i^e did her best 
to conceal from him. It seemed to her the most important 
of all because it concerned the marriage of her children; 
which always occupied the first place in her mind. The 
predictions of the celebrated soothsayer Nostradamus had 
been published a short time before. He prophesied that 
the House of Valois would shortly be extiuct. Long before, 
Catherine knew of another prophecy of his that she would 
live to see her three sons crowned. Both these predictions 
were fulfilled and the first of the long series of sorrows which 
confirmed them now came to Catherine. Her daughter, 
the Queen of Spam, died in childbirth on the 23rd of 
October, 1568. Catherine was very fond of Elizabeth and 

^L^Hospital, n, 509; Arch. Vat. Prancia, 25 Jan. 1574; A. N. K. 1503 
f. 36 Hyp. 15 June, 1562; B. N. fds. fr. 3956 f. 253. 

•Cal. F. 1568, p. 554; B. N. It. 1726 f. 274. 276; Brant. HI, 321. 
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came nearer to making a confidant of her than any person 
to whom she ever wrote. Although “she tried to hide her 
grief, it appeared days afterwards in her voice and face ” 
She ^te to her son-in-law, “My grief is so great that with- 
out the help of God I do not think that it would be possible 
tor me to cany the sorrow and weariness which I feel but 
knowmg ^at it is He who gave her to me and set her for 
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bad . . . They reckon that your civU war keeps them 
at peace and the impoverishment of your kingdom in men 
and in money is the strengthening of theirs.” 

The suggestion of this moderate Catholic, that France 
was being rapidly impoverished by the civil war, was 
only too true, for it was even more cruel and wasteful 
than the wars about religion which had preceded it. On the 
Huguenot side, it is easy to assemble a catalogue of evil 
deeds which justify the saying of their captain, de la Noue, 
which became proverbial among them. “We fought the 
first war like angels, the second like men and the third like 
devils.” At the storming of Chateauneuf, they slaughtered 
priests and women. After the surrender of Angouleme 
priests were killed. At the surrender of Pons, in spite of 
the terms of capitulation, four hundred soldiers were 
slaughtered. In the neighborhood of Bourges they killed 
a large part of the priests who fell into their hands and 
burned the churches and parsonages. At the surprise of 
lignites they massacred the garrison, pillaged the town 
and ravaged the churches, opening the tombs to melt down 
the lead of the coffins for balls. They closed the savage 
scene by killing a priest and throwing him into the river. 
After the storming of Aurillac, they tortured and hung the 
consuls and put four hundred people to death. The gar- 
rison of La Charite took an abbey and compelled the monks 
to hang each other. The Vice-Admiral of the Huguenot 
privateer fleet, whose base was La Rochelle, captured at the 
Island of Madeira a fleet of seven Portuguese ships on its 
way to BraziL The fleet was carrying sixty-nine Jesuits 
on a mission to the New World. The Huguenots took the 
plunder of the fleet, and released their prisoners, except 
forty of the Jesuits, whom they slaughtered and threw into 
the sea.^ 

In short, they justified the regretful judgment of Beza, 


inr HI, 390 qtd. V. Ch. 20, Ch. 6: Gigon, 

Sf L N. It. 1727 ff«8. 
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threw him into an oven. After the storming of Nay some 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered in the streets and 
others, who were allowed to escape through the gate, were 
massacred by the peasants of the neighborhood. When a 
breach had been opened in the walls of Rabastens, the 
garrison retired to the chateau which was immediately 
stormed. The captain with some of his men was thrown 
from the highest tower and e'^rybody in the chateau, 
women as well as men, was put to death. At Pau the 
governor hung ten Huguenots without giving them a hear- 
ing. Drums and fifes played gay airs during the executions. 
At Lesca as soon as the Roman Catholic general had entered 
the city, he hung five ministers and had their dead bodies 
thrown into the river. The Huguenots were apt to kill 
the priests, and the Roman Catholics rarely spared the lives 
of ministers who fell into their hands. At the storming 
of Sancerre all the Huguenots were put to the sword. “An 
old minister disguised like a young man in a velvet suit 
with gold trimmings was brought before the commander, 
Sansac, who was one of the high officers of the army asked 
for him saying he wanted to send him to preach in his 
country. His request was granted and Sansac immediately 
had him cut into a thousand pieces.” ^ 

It is difficult to read the details of these civil wars in 
any impartial spirit without assenting heartily to the re- 
mark of Elizabeth to the Huguenot refugee. Cardinal 
ChatiUon, that “although the religion of both of them 
thought it was a great abomination to go to mass, she 
would rather have heard a thousand masses than to have 
been the cause of the least of a million wicked deeds com- 
mitted in these troubles.” * 

Sometimes the commanders attempted to stop these 
acts of treachery and cruelty, as when the Duke of Aumale 
tried to prevent his men from killing soldiers of a garrison 

‘ ChaU4, 235, 237, Cal. F. 1568, p. 569; B. N. It. 1726 f. 68. 284. Imber- 
dis, I, 77; Bordenave, 203, 222, 263, 308; at Lazerte, 170 Ecclesiastics killed; 
de Thou, 319, 320. 

•La Mothe, H, 398. 
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terly rogrottod, on what he thotighl msm hin .l.-ath !.< !. »ti s' 
hi* had nut boon abU* tt> |nini»h s*!u* of hn v. im had 

killed iiu still iM'n.’Siint wilhotit any railH**, Mans. »■ Hi 
uisindersi. httwever. iiutde nut spefial Hlort to j'H ims ma lt v 
<tr tfi'af’hi'iy ; Mtuie. like Mualue. eiifoUt aged U aa a Uj iS)» 5' 
of gt‘ii«>ral poliey. LlviUj the Adimnil snndd i-xn-nh "isiisy*" 
reprwidfi. After the di«H?*ti'ou.H bjitth- id" M»'i;-.iga:tf tie* 
|»«‘ii.>4a}il*+ luei .“huightered many of Un- Huyut-a**? 

fugitivs*>4. When t ithgny afierwnrdH jia.''.-i»*d !hs.**4yh fie 
lU.Htriet witli lu.H army, "utter keenmg m tie* yiruf haU 
of a rh.its'uu he had them all killed m t i>ld 1 an I 

anNWs'i'ei! Brantsuw*'?* r»*n»oj»Hi ranee that he uan ktUijig fa* 
intioeent with the gudtv, ' that It made no dith » ; they 
were all peasaiitfi td IV'iigord." * 

When the mum eninjiuign waa re»um«-d sil the t‘nd of 
the wintsT, the loyul uriny had aluiUt twenti t.e.ji I 

rm*ii ft> tin* Htigin-nsitu* uevenh’i-n thutwmd jsnd tie* limy . 
IritopH toi.k their turn in trying to tone a yritt-ijil uu i 
des’ifuv** engageimmt. tin the L'lih *4 .Mm eh, 1 aey 
Tavannefi euught the insurgent# in a ve»y unfu'i. i;sl4* 
position near the village «»f Jartiue. 'Ih**> m 

sltfK’iigiigmg themwlvi^ with the los# of only f.-m- himd'od 
men. hut m the Hlmip renr guard ariion tin* rimer of t 'oil i« 
was Woumh'd and ilr#mounte«i. J'Hiim'oin- r«t»ie up aft'-r tie 
battle w«# oVer and utiol him m the luiek with a pnf *1 
There i:* not .siitlieirnl evuleliee for the geau.dh u»'e*|e» I 
«tt*ry that h** rtasshsjt by the euplam of the I »uLe of An; » ; 
guard by the espre.*# of«Ier t»f hw inaater, who reWiuded htm 
with a large sum of money for the mur<h*r, \nj u h ss> i 
Cunde Ijeeaiiw the i Vinee hud t?l*llMet| tla* In .if* nan? grn 

‘Sr*. Ttiue, 111. e«A, III. 14a. 4'A'»la#U0 lii, Jl, tUwm 

VJ. IH. ttf 
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eraJship after the death of King Anthony of Navarre, his 
older brother, and though there is no proof that he mur- 
dered his rival, the heir to the throne was so lacking in 
chivalry as to allow his body to be carried slung across a 
donkey and then dumped in the public street opposite his 
own lodging. It was two days before he would hand it 
over to the Duke of LongueviUe, Conde’s brother-in-law, 
for burial.^ 

The death of Conde did not weaken the Huguenot party 
very much. Although all of his friends and even many of 
his opponents regretted the debonair prince, his death 
simply transferred all military authority to the more in- 
fluential and abler Admiral. In order, however, to maintain 
the idea that the Huguenots were not in rebellion, but 
contending for their constitutional rights, the nominal com- 
mand was given to Henry of Conde and Henry, King of 
Navarre, two lads sixteen and seventeen years old. The 
gay hearted meridionals, who made up the largest part of 
the Huguenot army, could not long remain depressed even 
by the loss of a leader they loved. Some camp fire poet 
composed the following song: 

“Le Prince de Cond6 
II a ete tue 

Mais monsieur I’Amiral 

Est encore a cheval 

Avec la Rochefoucauld 

Pour chasser les papaux-papaux-papaux.” 

It was set to a rattling refrain which for months was played 
on the trumpets of Hie Huguenot cavalry whenever they 
thou^t that there were any Roman Cathohcs near to 
enjoy it.® 

The Huguenot civil wars were fou^t in the field of 
literature as well as on the field of battle and in the fitrst 
field the Huguenots showed a very noarked and surprising 
superiority, whether in stately proclamations, gravely 

‘D’Aubigne, in, 54, d’Aumale. 

’Brant. IV, 356. 
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reasoned pamphlets, mordant satires or in numerous pro- 
ductions running all the way through playful mockery to 
plain vituperation. The old royalist fighter Monluc twice 
wrote impatiently in his memoirs, “We beat them in arms 
but they beat us by those diables d’ecritures.” ^ It is diflBl- 
cult to account for this superior skill of the Huguenot pens 
unless it be a general law that the more inactive minds in 
any generation tend, on the whole, to stand by things or 
thoughts as they have been. This tendency, if it exists, 
would be strengthened in the case of the struggle of the 
sixteenth century by the relations of Protestantism to 
Humanism. The young humanists who embraced Luther- 
anism or Calvinism were able from the start to make the 
new learning efficient in putting fresh energy into methods 
of education. On the orthodox side this was done more 
slowly. The new order of the Jesuits, who finally adopted 
the New Learning and turned the rising tide of Protestant- 
ism by the Catholic Reformation through their activity in 
the fields of preaching, controversy and education, had been 
legally established in France only a short time. 

A few months later the wits of the Roman Catholic party 
had a chance to answer the Huguenots in a mocking epitaph. 
William of Orange, with a few of his relatives and imme- 
diate followers, joined the German mercenaries of the 
Huguenots in a march through Burgundy to form a junction 
with the Admiral. The Germans were commanded by the 
Duke of Deux Ponts (Zweibriicken). He shared the habit 
of heavy drinking which was as common among the German 
nobles as it was rare at the French court; where tradition 
and the example of the King and his brothers made 
drunkenness unfashionable. It was supposed that the wine 
of Burgundy made a special appeal to him and when he 
died at the completion of his brilliant march to join the 
Admiral, this epitaph appeared: “Pons superavit aquas; 
superarunt pocula Pontem,” which might be paraphrased 

^Monluc, III, 457-499. 
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in modem American, “A bridge crosses the water; wine has 
double-crossed Bridges.” ^ 

Another rumor had it that Deux Fonts died not of this 
sort of auto-intoxication, but by a more malignant sort 
procured by Catherine. She bitterly resented the charge, 
which included an attempt to poison at the same meal the 
Queen of Navarre. Catherine wrote that the Duke, who 
was already very ill on the day he was reported to have 
dined with the Queen of Navarre, died of fever and the 
fatigue of his forced march across France. Indeed, no other 
explanation is needed of his death and the similar death 
of the Admiral’s brother, d’Andelot. Both of these cap- 
tains persisted in leading their men when they ought to 
have been in bed. But the suspicion of poisoning had for 
many generations infected people’s minds. In 1461 
Charles VII died, firmly believing that his son Louis XI 
had poisoned him ^ and by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury this idea of poisoning had become in France and Italy 
a veritable obsession. For example: a year or two before 
d’Andelot’s death the Prince of Porcien, a Huguenot, was 
summoned by the King at the end of a day spent in playing 
tennis and kept waiting two hours. The King then gave 
him a tremendous scolding, ending with the threat of cut- 
ting off his head. The Prince went to his rooms, hot with 
rage and chilled by the falling night, drank three measures 
of wine, ate three dishes of entirely green almonds and went 
at once to bed. At the funeral his friends told each other 
that the Prince must have been poisoned,® a suspicion which 
seems, under the circumstances, superfluous. 

Strengthened by his German mercenaries, the Admiral 
intended to move to the north, seize a passage over the 
Loire and thus hold a position threatening Paris, and in 
communication with the south. But the Huguenot nobles, 
especially that considerable contingent of them that came 


‘B. N. Port. Fon. 320 f. 113. 

’Lavisse, Hist, de Prance, IV, 2, p. 322. 
•De I’Estoile, XII, 70. 
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from tho ProviiiK^ of Poitou, itwwtvtl tluit hr must first 
captum Puitior* iirui he apimt six w»-kf! iu jui 

ciuring which his uruiy lost hf.'ivily I v if. -.j-itj. n. 
Mriiliwhilf tin* army of th»' Kiog huii hrt-n <*)t-n,*shrn«-4 
}U»i the Aiimitiil tiott wisht'il ttistuirnw to lio* o jfh .'Url 
f!>rtn II with his iolhi*n*iits tht*rf, Put .ly.itti sh** 

impatienw of tho Hugmuioi iio!4fs. tmuiy of wh<uu w« r«* 
of the war, itiU'rforiti wiUi his hrtfor ju lyin.-u! an 1 
hr was form] to arerpt hntlh' iti ihf phun ot M .ut ‘. n’.'.ur 
tin tiu* 3ri! of th-hilirr, iolUt. In iht* rluirg**. ri'lmg tivratv 
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the Cardinal, who earned it around and showed it to every- 
one.^ 

Catherine thou^t Ihe war was over and wrote to the 
Duke of Florence: “The rebels are so cast down by the vic- 
tory that we have only to take two or three cities to reduce 
the whole country to its proper obedience.” ^ She did not 
rate high enough the endurance of the Huguenots nor the 
military skill of Coligny; always at its best in defeat. 

Catherine’s time during the winter, spring and summer 
of 1569 had been spent in bed or on journeys. Early in 
the year she went to the northern boundary of Metz in 
order if possible to persuade the German Lutheran princes 
not to send an auxiliary force to fight in the Huguenot army. 
During this journey she visited the Cardinal of Lorraine 
at the princely seat of the house at JoinviUe. In Metz she 
was taken seriously ill. Her physicians did not think her 
life was in danger but for two months she was not able 
to write with her own hand and it was six weeks before 
she felt sufficiently well to send a Jacobin monk to Flor- 
ence to fulfill her vow “of rendering thanks to God at the 
Nimeiade in that city if He should grant her the grace to 
recover.” When she had recovered, she went to Verdun, 
probably for convenience in continuing the German nego- 
tiations and returned thence to one of her chateaux in the 
vicinity of Paris. Apparently she still felt weak and dis- 
inclined for public business, but early in June, after a royal 
council which sat until four o’clock in the morning, she 
was obliged to start out to the camp to appease quarrels 
among the great nobles. She returned to Paris for a few 
days in the beginning of August but had to spend the rest 
of the year either in the camp or in its vicinity. She 
showed both courage and curiosity in regard to the actual 
operations of war. She had gone into the trenches at the 
si^e of Rouen in the first war and now she watched a 
cavalry donnish “very close from the other side of a little 
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river and nent to the King a« a sKuivontr thn pistol of a 
Huguvnut captain wliom shi' saw taken priH*nii*r.” * 

In spite tjf this physical weakness ami fatigni*. Cath- 
erijie's d»-terininatutii U* carry nut in setne way ii» r plan ef 
getting rid of the llnguenet lenders which had }»een fuilcd 
hy their sudden flight ntid rising in nrms, had rejimititsl 
unehnnged through the apruig iin«l summer. Itt Aprd slie 
find told the SpanUh Ainitaastider that she {»r*»|iu?«*d to put 
the l»sm in the Itidian hudjicn upojt the Adiinral, his hfuther 
d'Andelul imd la Hiirhefoucanld, while at the same inue she 
tried hy .snine sort of diplomaev !»• wjthdraa* the l^ueen of 
Navarre from the Huguenot party. She projwert-d to oiler 
a fris' pardtin imd fifty thouwjiid rrowna to the man wlm 
killed the Admiral and twenty and thirty thmisnud erowna 
apiece for the other two. Months later the \inha.ssiidor 
reports atmther my.sterious snggeHtinn ..f th«< ijm-en Mother 
that he shall w*e ii fsTvice to tloij mnl this King m 

remarkable that Vour Majesty and the ivoild will ri'p»iee 
ever it." He was imatde to think what this eoutd f*e unleigi 
it meant smiie plot against th«' Huguenot le.ailers * 

Already Catherine had hisi'n eneouragmg a way «*f carry* 
ing »ut this plan of getting rid of the Huguenot leaderw 
which implied very little eKpen.se or danger. An Italian 
ttfferHi the t^Ueen to kill the Hrinee of t *onde. th«' .Admiral 
and li'Aiidelot Ly magic. For six months he was "m a r*Him 
at Paris with a Herman wiirkinait he hfoiighl from .'stras 
hiirg. who, under his threeimn, made ihrt e statues of men m 
hfolize of the si/e of t'onde, the Admiral, Slei d'Alldehit 
full of scri'W.s m the joints which can ls» turned . . . and 
every tlay the Itahan dis-s tioUnng esn-pl »tudy the births 
of fhes»» ihrts* with an astrolals’ w hich he has and turns and 
uniums the irrew's. liefore t kmd^'s ileath he anntniiuwi 
tliftt then** weri' lugns that he was deati. When d'Andelot 
tlitsl h« said the same, and now they are saying that th« 

•n N It ITf7, 6, IT»l, I », tlU f im. |- IS, Uo, HI 
m. HI. xis, m 

•ciw y laai, p w. a. m. k. ish t. it, iioi f, n. 
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an.TnA prophetic signs appeared in the statue of the Admiral 
fifteen days ago.” There is no need for the doubts a mod- 
ern writer has expressed about this story, for we have 
abundant proof that Catherine was exceedingly supersti- 
tious. The general belief, accepted by de Thou, that 
Catherine did not finish the many architectural projects 
she began because she believed that if she finished them 
she would die, may have arisen to account for what needs 
no other explanation except Catherine’s reckless extrava- 
gance and continual lack of money. But there are many 
other evidences of her superstition. She had enough con- 
fidence in the celebrated soothsayer Nostradamus to quote 
his predictions in grave conferences with the Spanish Am- 
bassador. An amulet in the shape of a piece of parchment 
covered with mystic inscriptions and symbols which she 
wore, still survived at the beginning of the 18 th century. 
The year her husband died she had presented at the Louvre 
the Italian tragedy, Sophonisba. She never would permit 
another tragedy to be given in court, because she believed 
that this one had been an evil omen and in some way 
connected with the violent death of hr husband.* 

Although astrology had been denounced by the leading 
Humanists, attacked by her husband’s chief physician and 
its practice was about this time forbidden by the Parliament 
of England and the Estates General of JVance, Catherine 
was a firm believer in it. She kept two astrologers on her 
pension list at one time and consulted them on grave affairs 
of state. When young Francis Bacon was attached to the 
English embassy in Paris he was told that the Queen Mother 
''was given to curious arts.” Fortune has preserved for us 
two examples of the sort of stuff that she got from these 
astrologers. The Venetian Ambassador reported the reply 
made to the Queen Mother by “a clever astrologer” sup- 
ported by her “because of the taste she has for hearing the 
inclination of the stars in everything.” He matie an annual 


F- P- ®- N- It. 1737 f. 37; A. N. K. 
1514 f. lia, 1603, f. 30; Whitdiead, Letts. X, 146; OMtehuMi, I, 384, Brsat. 
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prediction for each year and when Catherine saw that he 
had predicted a year of happenings in France entirely dif- 
ferent from that which came about, making fun of him and 
asking him how it was, “the old fox answered, 'Madam, your 
France is under such a variable climate that the astrologers 
lose their cue, but the coming year I promise you to divine 
everything because I shall predict everything the exact 
opposite from what the stars show.’ As this reply made 
the Queen laugh very heartily, he got himself out of l»i.9 
fix.” One of these annual reports of Catherine’s astrologers 
has survived. It begins: 

“Madam: 

“Wishing to carry out the duty laid upon me by Your 
Majesty, that is to draw each year the horoscsope of Your Maj- 
esty and of your sons and seeing that in this month of Marcdi the 
horoscope of the Duke d’Alenson commences, etc., etc., ... I 
wish to protest in the beginning that, in anything I may say, 
it must not be assumed that the event will nc'ces-sarily follow, 
but only that those are the indications of the heavens; but God 
can dispose against those influences a.s He pleases.” 


As time went on the credulity of Catherine leading her 
to be preyed upon by men who would send her such reports 
as these, made the third of her sons to mount the throne 
very angry and he said, in the presence of two witnesses, 
“He was tired of seeing his mother cheated by false magi- 
cians who got a great deal of money out of her and didn’t 
do anything.” There is therefore no good reason to doubt 
this well established report that Catherine had more than 
a half belief in the power of enchantment against her 
enemies; the more so since we know that some years later 
she showed great attention to the evidence of a reported 
plot of a like sort against one of her own sons.’ 

Such survivals of the ancient belief in magic lingered 
everywhere. The very month when Catherine’s Italian was 
predicting the death of the Admiral tlirough his bronze 


, ^ Thecae More. Figard, 33-38 ; OrtlonnanccB d’OrleaiiB. laambcrt, 
14, D’Ewes, Section 26, De la Ferrifero ctd. (3), 390, Cul. F. 1668, p. 423: 

I'cancitt, I, B. 9, 612, 

Fr4my 148 qtd. D’Aubign6, who heard this. 
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figures, the chief herald of Protestant Scotland was burnt 
for “conjuration and witchcraft,” and a few years later the 
Parlement of Paris condemned a naan and a woman to be 
hung in front of Notre Dame for necromancy, and their 
dead bodies burnt with their “conjuring books, silver plates, 
figures and spells to invoke evil spirits.” ^ Even in our 
own times the founder of a new religion accepted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of not uneducated Americans, be- 
lieved that her enemies were able to injure her from a 
distance by the use of malicious animal magnetism. 

The outcome of Catherine's plot against the lives of the 
Huguenot leaders was much more dangerous than an Italian 
handling an astrolabe and turning screws in a room. The 
first of August, 1569, the Parlement, at the request of the 
King, decreed that the property of aU those in arms against 
him was forfeited and that all their lands should revert to 
the Crown. The Adnoiral had enlarged the magnificent 
chateau of his ancestors, adding a great south gallery 
adorned by Primaticcio and his scholars, enriching its halls 
with bas reliefs by Goujon and frescoes designed by Giulio 
Romano and constructing stately terraces leading down to 
magnificent gardens, with an orangery which produced 
oranges. It was stripped and its splendid furniture and 
tapestries sold at auction in Paris. 

Having thus taken the first step of declaring the Hugue- 
not party m arms irreconcilable rebels, the Parlement a 
month later ordwed the Admiral to be hung in effigy and 
offered the huge reward of fifty thousand crowns to any- 
one who would put him in the hands of justice. This of 
course was equivalent to offering a reward for his death, 
for “aU the forces of the kingdom could not take him alive.” 
Indeed to remove aU ambiguity, some days later the royal 
Prosecutor got the Parlement to resolve that the same sum 
would be given to anyone who killed him.* 

‘Cal. F. 1669, p. 119, B. N. fda. fr. 3962. 

‘Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. 31, p. 217; B. N. It. 1727 f. 60, 79, Cal. P. 1569, 
p. 108; de Thou. IV. 216. , . . 
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Candidates for this reward were not long in presenting 
themselves. One of the Admiral’s valets de chambre had 
been sent earlier in the war to carry letters to the Duke of 
Deux Fonts. He was taken prisoner by a captain of the 
Duke of Anjou’s guard, who bribed him to play the spy 
and then released him. On his return voyage Anjou’s cap- 
tain engaged him to poison Coligny. But suspicions had 
been aroused by his long delay and he was arrested, con- 
fessed his crime, and was executed. A few weeks later the 
Sieur de Maurevert, descended from an ancient family of 
the nobility of the robe, owner of a considerable landed es- 
tate, married to a daughter of a former marshal of France, 
determined to murder the Admiral; probably for the hope 
of reward and to obtain his own pardon for being in the 
Huguenot army. But after waiting for some time without 
getting a chance to carry out his design, because the 
Admiral was now so well guarded, he made up his mind 
to kill the first lieutenant of the Admiral, Monsieur 
de Mouy. He carried out his intention very much in the 
same way in which Poltrot shot the Duke of Guise. When 
he escaped to the royal camp he was well received by the 
Duke of Anjou, but the Catholic gentlemen all sent him 
to Coventry and he went to court. The King wrote to his 
brother, the Duke d’Alengon, at Paris to give Maurevert 
the collar of the order of Saint Michel and to see that the 
city of Paris gave him a proper reward in money according 
to his merits.^ 

‘De Thou, IV, 216; Vaiasifere (2), 103, paid. 112, B. N. fda. fr. 10191 
f. 26. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FALL OF THE GUISE. LETTERS AND ART. 

In spite of her initial determination to pu.<<h the war 
with the Huguenots this time to a fmisli, C’atlicrine, even 
before the battle of Moncontour, was beginning to lean 
again towards her policy of balancing between the two 
parties and the reason was that lier old jealousy and fear of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine had revived. Restored to greater 
power than he had exercised since tlie death of Francis II, 
the Cardinal began again to show a querulous and over- 
bearing egotism. The Spanish Ambassador sketched the 
situation in six letters to the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Alva during the month of July; of which a summary was 
made for the King’s reading by his secretary : “Tlie tyranny 
and insolence with which the Cardinal of Lorraine rules the 
affairs of state and the finances of this kingdom and now is 
trying by various ways to do the same tiling with military 
affairs, has made the Duke of Anjou and others arouse the 
suspicion of the Queen Mother that the Cardinal is trying 
to shut her out of the government . . . and die Queen, in 
order to defend herself, is seeking the aid of the horetio 
and particularly of the Duke of Bouillon and the Marshal 
Montmorency.” The consequence was that the Marshal 
Montmorency, who, in the month of April was away from 
court and under great suspicion, by the middle of July, 
surrounded by a great number of the gentlemen of his 
faction, never left the side of the Queen Mother.* 

As a first step in undermining the power of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, Catherine succeeded in planting a very deep 
and dangerous jealousy between him and the Nuncio, 
‘A. N. K. 1612 f. 45. Comp. 15, 17. 21. 25, B. N. It. 1727 f. 55. 
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who, at hia first arrival in France, was very confidential with 
the Cardinal. By September the Nuncio was accusing the 
Cardinal to the Spanish Ambassador of peculation in the 
matter of carrying out the provisions of the Pope’s bull 
permitting the sale of church lands for the Huguenot war. 
The Nuncio finally attacked the Cardinal to the Queen in 
the most unlimited terms and showed her the copy of a 
letter which had been sent to Rome saying all possible evil 
of her, suggesting that, although it was anonymous, it had 
really come from the Cardinal of Lorraine.^ 

Coligny had tried to take advantage of this situation 
(of which some hint had probably reached him from his 
cousin Marshal Montmorency) to make overtures for peace 
in July 1569. Catherine considered it a very astute move 
on his part, because it put forward a demand for freedom 
of conscience as the most necessary thing. If it was not 
granted, he would at least have gained the advantage of 
freeing himself from the suspicion of fighting for selfish 
reasons. If it was granted, he would separate tihe King 
from the support of the Pope and the Catholic princes and 
so have a better chance of gaining his real aim. For that 
reason the council decided to escape what Catherine con- 
sidered a snare, by not answering the overtures at all. 
Nevertheless a couple of months later, shortly before Mon- 
contour, the Admiral had again in vain made tentative 
offers of peace: for his secret friends at court had un- 
doubtedly informed him of that extreme poverty which 
naade the King write to his brother, ‘May God look 
in pity on me and my kingdom which can never in the 
world last if this game goes on longer; as it seems to me 
that the Admiral intends to have it do in spite of all his 
pretense.” Coligny therefore persisted in efforts for peace 
even after his great defeat and in November an envoy 
appeared before the King and the whole royal council 
to say that the Huguenots begged them on their knees, 
as very affectionate subjects, to state the terms on which 
‘A. N. K. 1612 f. 65. f. 83. 
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it would be possible to establish peace.^ The King received 
this third message graciously and it was arranged that tibe 
Huguenots should send peace commissioners. 

The hesitation in Catherine’s mind as to whether to 
push the war by all means, including putting a price on the 
heads of the Huguenot chiefs or to work towards peace, is 
well seen in the correspondence of the Crown with its agent 
in Switzerland. Early in July he was ordered to make an 
additional levy of eight thousand Swiss mercenaries; before 
the end of August he was ordered to suspend that levy until 
further notice; early in December he was again ordered to 
mnlfft arrangements for this levy. The King was probably 
moved to this new order by false information which had 
reached him that the ambassadors of fourteen German 
Protestant countries had held an assembly at Erfurt, and 
formed a league with the Queen of England. Meanwhile 
the Cardinal of Lorraine continued his efforts to exclude 
Catherine from authority and the concealed tension between 
them increased. This circumstance led the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who reported and commented on it in a number 
of letters, to conclude that the King would probably make 
peace with his rebels. Report spread this suspicion as far 
as Rome and the Pope wrote to Catherine urging upon her 
that there could be “nothing in common between Satan and 
the Children of Light. The Crown ought to crudh 
the embers of this civil war in order to inflict upon the 
common enemies of all Christendom the punishment which 
they so richly deserve. She ought to see to it that 
the young King is not drawn aside from the path of 
rectitude into voluptuous pleasures, but should take no 
other counsels than the excellent ones which she always 
gives him.” Whether she was answering Elizabeth, Philip 
II, or the Pope, Catherine was always able to find a suffi- 
ciently sharp response for too indstent counsels from the 
outside as to how the affairs of Prance ought to be con- 
ducted. She replied to the Nuncio that the King was 

‘B. N. It. 1727 f. 64, 76, Nouvb. Acqs. 6002, f. 33; Lett®. IH, 385 n. 
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old, strong and powerful enough to know how to govern 
his state by himself without being obliged to take advice 
or laws from outside princes.^ 

Catherine had naturally felt after tl^e slaughterous de- 
feat of the Huguenots at Moncontour that they must accept 
peace on any terms, but it soon became evident that the 
question of peace or war was not one which could be decided 
solely according to the necessities of her court policy. The 
Huguenots were still able to keep the field and so long as 
they kept the field, there was always the chance of foreign 
interference on their behalf. Already English ships had 
landed cannon and powder at La Rochelle and soon after 
the battle of Moncontour a body of English gentlemen 
volunteers under Sir Henry Champernowne had ridden into 
the Huguenot camp. 

Elizabeth was, it is true, in trouble. An insurrection 
had broken out in the North of England. The leaders ap- 
pealed to Roman Catholic sentiment, destroyed the Englisli 
Bible and the prayer book in the churches, and marched 
under the banner of the old Pilgrimage of Grace displaying 
the five wounds of Christ. The movement had the secret 
backing of the Spanish Ambassador and his promises of help 
from Spain. But Philip was not yet anxious to see the 
widow of a French King, Mary Queen of Scots, on the 
throne of England, nor willing to waste, in aiding a hopeless 
insurrection, his already strained resources. No aid came 
from him and when the levies of the populous southern 
shires had gathered, the rebellion collapsed and its leaders 
were driven across the border into Scotland. All this had 
happened between the battle of Moncontour and Christmas. 
The insurgents had applied to tlie French Ambassador for 
money on the plea that they were fighting to reestablish 
Catholicism in England. In answer Catherine wrote to him 
in the middle of January, 1670, before certain news of the 

‘Letts. X. 258, 259, 264; B. N. Nouvs. Acqs. 6001 f. 92, Cal. F. 1569, 
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collapse of the rebellion had reached her: "If things are 
still going on well, encourage the chiefs of the movement as 
much as you can and give them hope to receive from France 
all possible aid and favor, even aid in moiu'y; but, if the 
movement has been broken and defeated, go and see my 
good sister the Queen of England, and deliver to her the 
congratulatory messages which are sent you over the signa- 
ture of my son the King.” hllizabeth receivtai these very 
graciously and assured the amluissador that .such aid as had 
reached the French insurgents from England, was given by 
private persons whom she could not n'struin. 8he had 
already pointed out that, since tlm Prof<?stantH were begin- 
ning to debate the proposition wludher it might not be 
right before God and one’s conscience to depose aonudimes 
a prince, and the Pope was claiming tin* right to dethrone 
any sovereign whom he thought despotic and heretic, all 
crowned heads were now rendered unsafe. Hhe suggested 
that it was time for all sovereigns to take (a)un.Hel together 
against this common danger from both aides, Elizabetii’s 
message contained a falsehood, for the Huguenots sent an 
envoy to thank her for her help. But Elizabeth was not 
willing to send them aid openly and Catlierine did not want, 
by refusing to accept her lame excuses, to force her to do so.* 
The amount of confidence which one of these women put 
in the smooth speeches of tho other was about equal to what 
she received and knew she received. N evertheless they were 
beginning to see that their interests were in many ways 
similar. Tbie most dangerous enemy of each was Uiat great 
power which tried to remain the ally of botl\”-Hpain- 
Although the Huguenot gentry, able to march twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day and to live on the country, could 
keep die field ind^nitely, they knew perfectly well that 
they were not strong enough to wage another offensive 
campaign. Therefore, in the beginning of 1570, their dele- 
gates came to court to state the terms on which diey would 
make peace. They asked permission for Huguenot worship 
‘La Mothe, II, 421; IE, 4; Letts. Ill, 224, pntd. a; III, 221. 
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in every province and in every city and town, the restoration 
of all their property forfeited and payment by the King of 
their debts to their German mercenaries. A long debate 
followed. The Crown first offered liberty of conscience 
without liberty of worship, but gradually drew nearer and 
nearer to the Huguenot conditions. The truth was that 
whether Catherine really wanted to make peace or not, she 
was driven towards it by the increasing misery of the coun- 
try, the all but unanimous advice of the royal council, and 
above all the complete lack of money. Catherine, whoso 
sense of humor triumphed over the hardest circumstances, 
received about this time through one of her ambassadors a 
picture of a unicorn’s horn which the owner wanted to sell 
for 100,000 crowns. She bade him say that die was not 
buying unicorn’s horns just then, but she had two bigger 
ones she would be glad to seU at 100,000 crowns apiece. 
In the end even a person of such unimpeachable orthodoxy 
as the Ambassador of Tuscany concluded that “Peace was 
more necessary to the King than it was to his adversaries.” 
By the month of July the only people at court who were 
really opposing it were the Nuncio and the Spanish 
Ambassador, who wrote in the end of June that three- 
fourths of the court were Huguenots and that he was really 
beginning to fear for his life. His fears were exaggerated, 
but his meddling in the affairs of France did rouse the 
greatest indignation. Marshal Tavannes, the victor of 
Montcontour, was in the habit of talking very loud. One 
day in a voice which everybody in the large chamber of the 
King, including the Spanish Ambassador, could plainly 
hear, he said, “These Spaniards would do better to govern 
their own house and not mbe in the government of other 
kingdoms. It is perfectly well known that they only want 
to foment these civil wars so that each party will destroy 
the other and leave them superior to all. For my part I’d 
rather see a hundred white cloaks (the Huguenot uniform) 
than one red cross (worn by the Spanish soldiers). Because 
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after all, these are our brothers and the others are the 
natural enemies of France.” ^ 

The anger of the Pope at this attitude toward 
the Huguenots was much increased by the attitude of the 
Crown in regard to the Turks. Early in the spring the 
Nuncio presented a letter urging France to enter into 
an anti-Turkish league because the friendship between 
the French Crown and the Turkish Sultan which had lasted 
for many years had long been a scandal to Christendom. 
France had made, a few months before, a commercial 
treaty with Turkey, providing free entry for her ships 
into all ports, justice in the Turkish courts, the trial 
of all cases between Frenchmen before their own am- 
bassador or consul, aid for all French ships in distress, 
and the redemption of all slaves sold by corsairs. France 
was not anxious to interrupt her relations with her old-time 
ally and profitable customer. With the advice of Venice, 
who thought that France as an enemy of the Turks could 
do nothing and as a friend could be counted on to act in 
the interests of Venice, the King under the schooling of 
Catherine, gave a very vague answer to the Nuncio, point- 
ing out that the league would be apt to arouse the suspicion 
of the Protestant German princes and force a counter league 
and that while he was not against the Turks ho was not 
with the Turks.^ 

This Politique tide which was sweeping over the (X)urt— - 
anti-Spanish, non-persecuting, pro-Huguenot — was sure to 
weaken the authority of the Cardinal of Lorraine and his 
house, however much they might try to swim with it. It 
was to be foreseen that as soon as the houw of Mont- 
morency began to grow strong, an open quarrel would break 
out between some one of its members and some member of 
the house of Guise. Such a quarrel did arise on an occasion 
whose sardonic humor all those engaged in it seem to have 
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entirely missed. It was an ancient custom that, as a proof 
of his humility as a follower of the lowly Jesus, the King 
should, on Holy Thursday, wash the feet of twelve poor men 
and serve them at table. The greatest nobles of the court 
helped him in the task. The King was standing by the 
table in order to put the dishes upon it. The Duke of 
Guise as Grand Master, an office he had inherited from his 
father, gave the first dish to the King’s oldest brother to 
carry to him. Marshal Montmorency then stepped for- 
ward to receive the second dish and carry it to the King 
in his service of humility and love. The Duke of Guise, 
however, turned aside and gave it to his own brother, the 
Marquis du Maine. The Marshal and his wife, who was 
a bastard sister of the King, made a terrible scene. When 
the King would not grant the reparation they thought due, 
they left the court and refused to be satisfied even when 
the King and Queen visited them.^ This quarrel did not, 
however, restore the authority of the house of Guise, nor 
could a designed insult of the young Duke serve to keep 
the head of the Politique party from court very long. 

It was perhaps in the hope of winning a desperate stroke 
to regain their influence, so fast disappearing, that the 
house of Guise became at this time involved in an intrigue 
which completed the alienation of the Queen and her son 
from them and led to a complete and long continued loss 
of power, 

Catherine’s only unmarried daughter, Margaret, was 
then a beautiful and very impressionable young girl of 
eighteen. The Duke of Guise was an exceedingly handsome 
courtier of twenty. In the middle of the winter his uncles, 
the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, conceived the idea of 
marrying him to Margaret, and arranged to provide a 
marriage portion for him of 200,000 ^cus a year out of their 
benefices. The young princess developed a fondn^s for the 
Duke which gradually became so well known in court that 
it was very much remarked upon that Catherine, who was 

‘A. N. K. 1517 f. 61, 1727, f. 136, 148. 
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pushing her daughter’s marriage to the King of Portugal, 
seemed too oblivious of it. But she was already showing 
her anger to the young Duke quietly. So the Cardinal him- 
self wrote to the young man’s mother: “Your oldest son 
is here in very great trouble and you and I will bear our 
part of it although nobody says a word about it yet. I have 
never seen a longer or more cruel anger.” The result was 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine felt obliged to leave court and 
it was plainly intimated to the young Duke of Guise that 
he should marry. Catherine had a stormy scene with the 
uncles and insisted that the Duke’s marriage with a rich 
widow, the Princess of Porcien, should be solemnized imme- 
diately. Margaret evidently showed herself recalcitrant; 
whether as the English Ambassador thought because she 
preferred “to tarry in France ratlrer than to cat figs in 
Portugal,” or because of a tendresse for the handsome Duke, 
is hard to say and the difiEiculty is not in the least resolved 
by the fact that Margaret in her memoirs denies that she 
ever cared anything for the Duke of Guise. At all events, 
her attitude finally terribly angered her brother the King, 
and one day he came to his mother’s room in his dressing 
gown at five o’clock in the morning with only his chamber- 
lain. They sent to call Madame Margaret and she came 
to the room with a single attendant whom they made go 
outside the room, at whoso door they posted the King's 
chamberlain as a guard. After a stormy scolding, Catherine 
even laid hands on her and her brother handled her so 
severely that for more than an hour slie was too dislievelcd 
to go back to her room. This seems to have decided Guise 
that he had better accept the marriage that Catherine 
wanted. The King promised the young couple a very large 
present of money but the anger of the heir to the throne 
was not appeased by this submission of the Duke. Talking 
with some of his friends who suggested that poKiibly the 
Duke of Guise wouldn’t forget the princess even after hb 
marriage, he med out, “If he lifts his eyes toward her 
I win make him bite the earth with my dagger in his 
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heart,” ^ a threat that he carried out for other reasons 
eighteen years later. 

Catherine’s hope of marrying Margaret to the King of 
Portugal seemed for a time to be blocked and she began 
to consider the advisability of marrying her to young Henry 
of Navarre, the titular head of the Huguenot party; a de- 
sign whose desirability was emphasized to her mind by the 
reported determination of Henry’s mother to marry him to 
the sister of the Duke of Wiirttemberg. This marriage had 
been arranged by Catherine’s husband years before when 
Margaret was only six years old, and the revival by Cath- 
erine of the old project shows that the Politique party was 
dominant in the royal councils. It was so dominant that 
the Cardinal of Lorraine refused to return to court, althougli 
the King wrote inviting him to come back.^ 

All these influences urging Catherine towards a return 
to her old policy of reconciliation and balance between the 
parties, were strengthened in the end of the spring by the 
evidence of the recovery of the military strength of the 
Huguenots. The best modern critics feel that the Huguenot 
disasters of the campaign of 1569 were partly due to mis- 
takes in the generalship of Coligny. If this be true, he 
redeemed his mistakes brilliantly. Rallying his cavalry, 
he had moved to the south and then started on a long 
circular march of 1200 miles through the eastern part 
of France levying contributions as he went. The royal 
leaders could not crush him because they could not catch 
him. He kept the field and his forces grew, until at Arnay 
le Due, nine months after the apparently overwhelming 
disaster of Moncontour, he beat back the assault of the 
much larger royal army with a loss so serious that Marshal 
Cosse did not care to renew it. 

On the 8th of August, 1670, peace was announced, by 
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the Royal Edict of St. Germain. It reinstated Catholic 
worship in all places where it had been forbidden by the 
Huguenots. It granted to all gentlemen with the right of 
high justice, permission to hold in their chateaux Reformed 
worship for their family and any others who wished to come. 
The lesser nobility had the same privilege for their family 
and ten friends. The Edict of St. Germain continued die 
right of Huguenot worship in all places which were in die 
hands of the Huguenots on the first of August, 1570, and 
appointed in addition two cities in each of twelve govern- 
ments or provinces of France where worship might be freely 
held. But no Reformed worship might be held within two 
leagues of the King nor within ten leagues of the City of 
Paris. The Huguenots were granted the right to appeal any 
case from the bigoted Parlement of Toulouse and a per- 
emptory challenge of a certain number of judges in seven 
other parlements. The Edict expressly recognized the 
Queen of Navarre, her son and the Prince of Cond6 
as good relatives and all the gentlemen who had sus- 
tained them as loyal subjects and servitors. As a pledge, 
it granted to the Princes of Navarre and Cond6 and 
twenty gendemen of the Reformed religion the four 
towns of La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac and La Charit4 
for two years. At the end of dxis time they were to be 
returned to the King. From the point of view of the 
Huguenot nobility this peace was an extension of the 
liberty granted by any previous edict and from the point 
of view of the Huguenot burghers it did not practically 
restrict any previous liberties. The new element in it wuh 
the recognition of the loyalty of the Huguenot chiefs and 
the granting of towns to be as security for the fulfilment 
of the Edict. The party already possessed an organiza- 
tion separate from that of the state in the synod of the 
Reformed church. The Edict seemed, at least for a time, 
to recognize that organization as a legitimate part of the 
state. In addition the King promised to pay what the 
Huguenots owed to their German mercenarias. 
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On the publication of peace, the chiefs of the straight- 
out orthodox party, the Dukes of Montpensier, Nemours, 
Nevers and the Cardinals with the exception of the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, withdrew from court. It was to be foreseen 
that the Politiques and some of the moderate Huguenots 
would at once become the favorites. The amiable qualities 
of the young Duke of Guise, however, kept him at court, 
though without authority, and after his marriage was ar- 
ranged, he recovered favor with the King. Marshal Mont- 
morency became the leading personage of the kingdom. 
Spain was very indignant both at the peace and the influ- 
ences which prevailed around the King. The Ambassador 
finally drew down upon himself a stem rebuke from 
Catherine, who, “in a very much altered voice,” said, “The 
King of Spain apparently wants to play the master in our 
house. Suppose the King and I send to tell him the 
faults of his chosen counsellors.” The Pope was horrified 
by the peace, and the Nuncio thought at first that neither 
the Queen, nor a single man of those who were close to 
the King, believed in God. But within a couple of months 
he changed his mind and was sure that the Queen Mother 
and her sons were all Catholics and in addition reverenced 
the person of the Pope as if he were their own father. 

“They tell me not to be disturbed over the concessions they 
have made, because they are doing it all with dissimulation for 
an object worthy of the name of the Most Christian King. 
Although I wrote pessimistically the other day, I believe that, 
in spite of their weakness and the evil counsellors with which 
they are surrounded, they speak the truth. All the tolerance 
they show is with the object of getting that bad teacher (Coligny) 
with his followers to court or in some place where they can put 
their hands on them. These are things which must not be talked 
about and must not be spoken of to others even the Cardinal of 
Bourbon and the Duke of Montpensier, who are related to Him 
and cannot be expected to hate their own blood.” ^ 
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Catherine doubtless intended that the Nuncio should 
draw from her vague words precisely the false conclusion 
of definitely planned treachery which he did draw. She 
had not yet entirely given up the idea of marrying Mar- 
garet to the King of Portugal, and knowing that nobody 
could do as much to help that plan as the Pope, idie tried 
to remove from his mind the evil impression made by the 
peace. She also tried to influence the Pope from a different 
angle by having the Cardinal of Bourbon, from whom her 
other method of attack was carefully concealed, suggest to 
the Nuncio that it might be a good thing to marry Mar- 
garet to the King of Navarre with the hope of bringing him 
back to Catholicism — a match the Pope would be anxious 
to do everything in his power to prevent.* 

These complicated intrigues did not altogctlier divert 
Catherine from the social and artistic pleasures which 
always were a large part of her life. The marriage of the 
young Duke of Guise to the Princess of Porcien took place 
in the autumn, and at the great banquet in the family 
mansion the table was set with plate and crystal, the 
property of the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, to the 
value of a hundred thousand crowns. The Queen and her 
sons showed themselves very gracious. Catherine was also 
interested in getting ready for the wedding of her son the 
King, to the dau^ter of the Emperor, and slio was buying 
silks and cloths of gold and silver. She wrote to the Duke 
of Florence to order the Florentine workraeji to sliow the 
agent she sent to Florence the best they had and to help 
him to buy for the lowest possible price.® Nor did she 
neglect to continue the display of that capacity for in- 
^atiating tact, a natural ability developed under the hard 
circumstances of her early life, which always remained, not 
only an expr^ion of the surface good nature of her per- 
sonality, but a conscious help in her statecraft. For in- 
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stance, she wrote this note to the Duke of Nemours, the 
husband of the widow of liie Duke of Guise: 

“My Cotjsin: 

“I send you this word only to make my excuses for having 
kept your wife so long. I would like to have kept her longer, 
but since she isn’t willing and you are going to see her, I assure 
myself that you will forgive me and will feel certain that I 
haven't kept her in order to displease you but in order to give 
myself the great pleasure of having her with me. Indeed I have 
the very greatest regret to hear her say that you are going home, 
because I cannot look forward to the pleasure of seeing both of 
you when I arrive at Paris.” ^ 

At the end of the year 1570 there came to the French 
Court in the train of the Duke of Ferrara, sent on a mission 
from the Pope, the young Italian poet Tasso. He wrote 
a complimentary poem to Catherine, but in spite of later 
tradition it is not probable that she ever talked with him. 
This was not on account of her indifference, but rather from 
the fact that he was then without distinction in tlie world 
of letters. Had he come a few years later when his fame 
was assured, Catherine would have made much of him. 
For although her voluminous correspondence does not show 
the wide reading or the capacity to handle language which 
appear in the letters of Elizabeth, and literary allusions are 
rare in her talk so fully reported by ambassadors, we know 
from other sources that she not only patronized literature, 
which might have been nothing else than following the 
traditions of her house and the fashion of the times, but 
also that many poets and literary men found her sympa- 
thetic; for we find in her patronage of literature, the same 
vivid interest in personality — in people^ — ^which can be 
traced through all her patronage of art. Of five great 
masters of the French tongue in her day, Amyot, Calvin, 
Montaigne, Rabelais and Ronsard, Rabelais died before 
she had any real power of patronage, and Calvin lived 
an exile bitterly hostile to the Crown of France, but 
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with Amyot, Montaigne and Ronsard she had intiinate 
relations. It does not mean much that they put com- 
pliments on her wisdom and taste into their works- 
men of letters sent eulogies to patrons or powerful 
friends much as men of society now send bouquets to their 
hostesses— but there seems to be an unusual note of sin- 
cerity in some of the things they said of her. It is plain 
that she wished to be a patron of literature. Pierre La 
Ram^e, who endeavored to reform university instruction in 
the direction of the Humanities, left Paris under her safe 
conduct in 1562 and found refuge for a time in the library 
and garden of Fontainebleau from the persecuting zeal of 
his colleagues of the faculty of theology. When he returned 
to the CoU^sge de France, he worked for years under her 
protection at his great task of forming an encyclopmdia of 
the liberal arts in French.* She told her favorite architect, 
Philibert Delorme, that the palace of the Louvre was 
“consecrated to tJie muses.” 

All her hfe she collected books and at her death her 
library consisted of 4,560 volumea Her beautiful collection 
of nine hundred manuscripts in Greek and Latin theology 
and philosophy, Greek and Hebrew literature, canon and 
civil law, she had gotten from the estate of her cousin, 
Marshal Skozzi, at his death in 1558, witli a promi»i to his 
son to pay for them. She never did so, but the family of 
Strozzi advanced and enriched in Prance by Catherine’s 
influence, had no reason to complain of her. At her 
death these manuscripts were in die house of her first 
chaplain, the Abb6 of Bellebrancho, where they remained 
until the close of the century, when the repeated order of 
Henry IV compelled him to turn them into the royal library; 
whence they passed into the Biblioth^que NationaJe. 
Catherine took grwit interest in geography, for at her death 
thirty-three hand drawn maps were found among her per- 
sonal bdongings, ranging from England to Guin^ Her 
parsonal tastes in books are perhaps indicated by the list 
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of twenty-two volumes found in the armoire with four doors 
between the windows of the huge palace she built in Paris 
towards the end of her life, of which only fragments remain. 
There are three books on topography, two relating to 
divination, two on the genealogy of her family on her 
mother’s side, a volume of architectural drawings (some 
perhaps done by herself), a manuscript on vellum of “The 
Abuses of the World” by Pierre Gringoire, a “Consolation 
on the Death of the Late King Henry,” a book on chess, a 
work on history and nine little books of different authors. 
These books were superbly bound in black or green Levant 
morocco, velvet or vellum.^ 

We know that Catherine sometimes listened to readings 
from new books dedicated to her by the authors. One very 
curious dedication was addressed to her. Nicot laid tobacco 
at her feet under the title the “Queen’s herb” or the Medi- 
cean herb. We have no record that she also sampled this 
work dedicated to her, though considering her active intel- 
lectual curiosity it is not improbable. We know also that 
she read history, for she several times quoted historical 
parallels in councils of state but the indications are that, 
although she kept up the traditions of her house in collecting 
a library she cared very much more for people than for 
books and preferred the talk of a live poet to the page 
of a dead one.® 

Catherine could hardly be a Medici and live from four- 
teen to thirty at the Court of Francis the First without 
being a patron of art. It would seem as if patronage was 
in the very blood that ran in her veins and the veiy air 
she breathed for more than fifty years. And it is really 
very astonishing to find how small a place artistic taste has 
in her correspondence. Aside from a vexy limited number 
of letters which give directions in regard to some building 
or builder, it is almost possible to count on the fingers all 
the references to art in the more than six thousand of 
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Catherine’s surviving letters. Hence it would be very easy 
to do what many have done, base vague general statements 
about her exquisite taste on very insuflicient foundation. 
One of the shrewdest and most cultivated of the Venetian 
Ambassadors wrote to the Senate : “The Queen Mother has 
this much of the temperament of her ancestors that she 
desires to leave behind her a memory attached to buildings, 
libraries and collections of antiques. So she has made a 
beginning in every sort of artistic patronage and then 
dropped it and turned to doing something else.” The truth 
in regard to Catherine de Mddicis is that the uncontrollable 
appetite which made her repeatedly cat heraelf sick, her 
tendency to loud laughter, her vulgar passion to make good 
matches for her children at any cost, all confirm the impres- 
sion of her pereonal appearance and the negative evidence 
of her letters that she was not at all a person of discerning 
refinement. When one looks behind interested eulogies and 
the uncritical attitude which the glamor of royalty is apt 
to impose on the judgments formed about the tasU' and skill 
of princes by their intimate friends of a humble rank in 
life, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the exquisite 
taste of Catherine’s great-grandfather Lorenzo had in her 
so degenerated that she was a lover of luxury rather than 
a lover of beauty. Outside the realm of architecture there 
is nothing in the facts recorded about Catherine’s patronage 
of art which suggests that she was a connoisseur rather 
than a mere wealthy amateur.* 

Catherine loved luxury and lived extravagantly, partly 
out of set purpose because she thought magnificence a way 
of hiding the desperate poverty of the treasury which 
continued intemittently during the thirty years of her 
power. So far as articles of luxury were concerned, ^e 
apparently did not take the first thing at hand, but was at 
some pains to seek those that were also articles of wt. For 
example, when she needed fans, she wrote to her ambassador 
in Spain to get her two dozen Uke the one she sent as a 
‘Rd. I. 2(B; Paul rm DyU, Rev. HM. «. 
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model, and she had hangings of Cordovan leather made from 
designs first sent to her for approval. She imported from 
Rome a table of inlaid porphyry and another of serpentine 
with feet of carved and gilded wood, together with two 
heavy cases of heads and little statues in marble.^ She 
collected the beautiful enamels of Limoges and at her death 
had two hundred and fifty-nine pieces. Her Indian china, 
her crystal glasses set in gold and her cups of carved agate 
and lapis-lazuli made a great impression on the English 
Ambassador and his wife. During the lifetime of her hus- 
band she asked the governor of Piedmont to send his 
violinists to court and made their chief “King of the Vio- 
lins.” He composed the music for the ballets executed 
by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting for fifteen years. 
Catherine loved music and often had it in her rooms for 
the entertainment of the court. 

So far as we can trace the details of her patronage of 
the greater arts, we find again that it was always related to 
her social tastes and habits, her family pride and affection, 
and her intense interest in people. Architecture, including 
garden architecture, was her favorite art. She built a new 
wing to the Louvre and started the Tuileries, but never 
finished it or lived in it. She built a great new palace for 
herself in Paris with a main fagade of 330 feet, a garden 
and a grand court 116 feet square. She added a ^and 
gallery to Chenonceaux and at Blois she arranged her rooms 
and decorated them with superb panelling. She built the 
chfiteau of Monceau thirty-six miles from Paris and the 
country house of St. Maur five miles from the gates, and 
also the chateau of Chaillot or Grandmont. The amount 
of money she spent on these undertakings roused angry 
criticism among the people crushed by taxes. It seems cer- 
tain that in architecture at least Catherine had her own 
taste and possessed some skill. This impression does not 
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come from eulogies. It is strange that so many modem 
writers fail to recognize the worthlessness of judgments ex- 
pressed in the eulogies of authora and artist.s upon their 
royal patrons. But in statements not inttmded for her eye 
one of Catherine’s architects has expressed iiia approval of 
her taste and skill and his opinion is oiulorsed by Montaigne. 
Another clear proof of her intellifumce in architecture is 
the fact that she asked one of lier chief ministers to give 
the young son of her first arciiitwt Bullant some dis- 
patches to carry to Rome “in order that lie iniglit go and 
see for the improvement of his art the Iwautiful things 
there are there.” ^ Catherine exercised this developed 
taste in architecture invarial)ly in building for herself or 
her family. She promoted only one urcliitectural under- 
taking outside of a house or palace, tlie building of three 
rich mortuary chapels at St. Denis for herself, her husband 
and h^ children. She inquired about the ruitunis condition 
of the chapel in the Church of the Minerva at Rome, where 
her uncles Leo X and Clement Vll were liuried, but ap- 
parently, after making the inquiry, she never in the eight 
years before her death found the money to restore it. 

We have seen already tliat Catherine bought antique 
marbles in Rome and die later ordeaai an envoy to the 
Pope to bargain for a beautiful Adonis owned by a physi- 
cian suggesting that it might be paid for by a benefice m 
the Church. But so far as we know her patronage of the 
art of sculpture was chiefly given to portrait statues and 
monuments. She asked the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
arrange for having a kneeling statue made in marble for the 
chapel of the nuns of the Emmurate. in Florence, "aftar 
my portrait, which I send,” She had two statues of hereelf 
made for the tomb of her husband at St. Denis and tried 
in vain to get Benvenuto Cellini to come back to France to 
make a great equ^trian statue of her husband in bronze. 
An allegorieal group. The Three Grac«, was ind^ done 

7; iMtB. n, 108: VII, m; X, 4M; Chwidwr, XTEEV, 
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to her order by Germain Pilon, to whom at her death the 
owed large sums, but we find here again the personal note 
in the fact that it was intended to hold in the central urn 
the heart of her husband.^ 

When Catherine’s father came to France to get married 
he had brought as a present from Leo X to Francis I two 
canvases of Raphael, a Holy Family and the Archangel 
Michael, but though Catherine owned some religious pic- 
tures and some landscapes and historical pictures, it is evi- 
dent that her favorite paintings were portraits. She often 
sent them as presents and asked for them, e. g. her picture 
and those of her children sent to the Duke of Saxony in 
jewelled frames, the many portraits of herself or her children 
in the Pitti palace, and the letter asking the Duke of Tus- 
cany to send her portraits of the chief men and women of 
his court.^ 

We have a legal inventory of the contents of her city 
palace. It is an astonishing list, especially when we remem- 
ber that she had much rich furniture and many works of 
art in her rural chateaux. The Parlement adjudged that 
this inventory alone would pay her debts of 800,000 6cus 
(equal at least to fifty million francs). It makes evident 
her fondness for portraits of which the palace was full: for 
instance, a series of eighty-three little portraits six inches 
square let into the panelling in one room, two other series 
of thirty-two set in the wall, and another series of twelve 
matched portraits eighteen inches high. Of four hundred 
and sixty pictures, three hundred and sixty-five were por- 
traits and amid the splendid stuffs of embroidered silk and 
satin; the piUows of satin and velvet, crimson, gray and 
yellow with fringes of silver; the great tapestries and 
hangings; the vases of jasper, Fayence and porphyry; the 
carvings of rich crystal and coral; the busts of bronze and 
the antique marbles, the Indian tables, the coffers carved. 


„ !-• 8; Letts. II, 394; VH, 209, 217; Baavenuto 
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painted or covered with mother of pearl, the huge German 
cabinets inlaid with silver and other marciuetry, the great 
silver chandeliers, the splendidly boumi baoks; the curio 
cases, ebony inlaid with ivorj' or covered with eriniaon velvet 
bordered with gold braid ; the bed covers ami canopies of 
lace inset with silk and mingled with threads of gold and 
silver, the enamels of ptircclain and glass, the great tapes- 
tries of Flanders and the hangings of silk wrought with gold 
and silver; the Turkisli, Pta-sian and I'lgyptian rup; the 
gilded leathers, orange. v«)let, reti, green or silvered black, 
adorned with Catherine's monogram ‘ ; thests hundreds of 
portraits must have given the tiominant note to the whole 
rich and varied decoratittn which was the background of 
Catherine’s daily life in what was ftir her latc;r years, her 
home. The overmasU^ring interest <if ( 'atherine was people 
and the game of managing them. During thirty years it is 
improbable that she was ever alone and more than doubtful 
whether she ever wanted to Ijc. 

^ChevalieTi JDtbt^ jbt. p, BuumEi, 





CHAPTER XXV 


CATHERINE THE MATCH-MAKER 

No country could pass through an internal convulsion 
like the three civil wars about religion without enormous 
injury. The effects upon France may be briefly suggested 
in three fields, the spiritual, economic and governmental. 
That the civil wars bred cruelty, lawlessness and hate is 
noted by all contemporary writers. Their economic effect 
was no less disastrous. During the generations which saw 
the close of the fifteenth and ttie opening of the sixteenth 
century, France had gone through a remarkable economic 
expansion. A large part of her soil formerly covered with 
forest, had been put under cultivation and much of it rented 
in small farms on long lease. The result of this was not 
only, as the best economic writer of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century estimated, that a third part of the king- 
dom of France was changed from forest to arable land, but 
that cultivation became on the whole more varied and 
more careful. France soon had large quantities of grain 
and wine to export; a progress which appears among other 
ways in the very noticeable increase of the number of millers 
and coopers. This increase in agricultural riches went hand 
in hand with a great increase in commerce. In addition to 
grain, wine, fruit, meat and fish, France exported raw silk, 
books, jewelry and furniture and imported large quantities 
of a very varied list of articles of luxury, so that the writer 
already cited estimated that “for one merchant in the king- 
dom in the times of Louis XI there are more than fifty 
now.” (Francis I.) This prosperity had been checked by 
the foreign wars of Francis I and Hemy II, but had rapidly 
recovered in the interval. It was suspended by the civil 
wars, which brought devastation, the abandonment of culti- 
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vation and the interruption of foreign commerce; especially 
from privateering, which was practised, not only in war, but 
also during peace, in a way tliat seems to us scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from piracy. It enormously imiuHled “the 
traffic of merchandise,” which, the King wrote to one of ha 
ambassadors, “is tlie true Peru of my kingdom.” Even 
more marked was tho moral devastation wrought by these 
desperate civil wars. Crime of all kimis increased and on 
both sides some soldiers, accustonunl to rape, massacre, 
arson, torture and pillage during tlie guerilla warfare which 
in many localities continued even during the intervals of 
peace, degenerated into mere Isandits, fighting really out of 
sheer ferocity and greed ami entirely ready to gratify their 
passions on friend or foe. It was this unleashing of crim- 
inal passions scarcely di^natHl l>y a thin pretense of zed 
or loyalty which drew from the i>oet Ronsard the apostrophe 
“Oh thou historian who art writing with a pen which will 
not lie, the monstrous history of our age!" * 

The civil wars had also brought about certain changes 
in the state. They are thus described by a very shrewd 
observer whose didiko of heresy never blinded liis eyes to 
facts: 

“The first civil war brought us not only tho connivance of 
the mapstrates with the worship of tho new religion, but also 
the erection of separate governments for eertnin provinces in 
the very heart of France. The siwond civil war brought it about 
that there was scarcely a city which did not havt* its separate 
governor to oppose tlie Huguenots; a change which has since 
turned into general police {siwer to the great oppression of the 
people. Before this war the only one wlio had guards around 
him was the King; now every govenior-geniTal of a province has 
guards at tho expense of all of us, and this has continued in 
peace, increasing the cost of government so that the }«-op!c have 
no longer the means to pay it. In addition the King built cita- 
dels in several of tho principal cities of his kingckan at a very 
peat expense. This last war has also brought great confusion 
into the government itself; because, to reward his loyal gentle- 
men whm he had no mtmey, the King has made some councillors 

‘De 8g)wd, Douak (I), m. RtiBmrd. V». 13 
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of the privy council in brevet and has given to others the order 
of St. Michel, so that these two bodies have now fallen almost 
into contempt. Further, at the very time when we arc pre- 
tending to fight for the Church of God, the custom has grown 
up of rewarding captains and gentlemen with bishoprics or ab- 
bacies which they hold imder the name of vicars. And in addi- 
tion, the Huguenots have claimed certain cities as hostages, just 
as if this peace had been made with a foreign ruler. Neverthe- 
less," he closes, “I thank God for having sent us rest from war. 
I prefer, after all, an intermittent fever to a continuous one.” ^ 


The King turned to new taxes to meet his pressing finan- 
cial needs, increased by the fact that the ambassadors sent 
from the electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, 
Wiirttemberg and Hesse with congratulations on the peace, 
insisted that the debts owed to the German mercenaries of 
both sides, not only for ibis war but for the previous war, 
should be paid at once. The Council decided to lay an 
income tax and a hearth tax on the whole kingdom. But 
the nobility, citing their ancient privilege of paying no taxes 
except the tax of blood by the service in war, refused to pay 
and would not be moved from their determination by any 
appeals of the King. 

To mark their discontent great numbers of them declined 
to accompany the King at his formal entry into the city 
of Paris, although many appeared magnificently dressed at 
the windows before which the procession passed; a dem- 
onstration which finally determined the King not to attempt 
to collect the tax. The King then began to economize. By 
reducing the army and odier curtailments in the expenses 
of the government, it was estimated that he had cut down 
his annual charges about five millions of livres and turned 
an annual deficit into a surplus. While peace lasted, there- 
fore, the problem of the badly administered finances was 
not immediately threatening.® 

The peace found Catherine still in the midst of plans for 
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what always seemed to her the most interesting and ab- 
sorbing object of endeavor— the niarriagcs of her children. 
After the King was definitely engaged to the second 
daughter of the Emperor, the thing that she had most at 
heart was the marriage of her daughter Margaret to the 
young King of Portugal. By tlie beginning of the year 1571 
she had made up her mind that the King of Spain was 
trying to stop it in order to marry oiu' of his own daughters 
to the King of Portugal. She therefore let it be known 
that she was considering more earru'stly than she ever had 
done before, the marriage of Margaret to the young Kong 
of Navarre. 

This caused an immediate resumption of the negotia- 
tions for the Portuguese marriage and by tlie middle of the 
spring Catherine had arrangotl for an interview with the 
Queen of Navarre and was at tlie same t ime diacussing the 
terms on which Margaret might be willing to marry the 
King of Portugal,* so that, with the two nt'gotiations going 
on at the same time, she could take the one “which seemed 
to her to offer the better conditions." She found an addi- 
tional diflSiculty about thosccoiul match in tlie reluctance of 
her dau^ter, who threw herself at the fee-t of her mothw 
and her brother die King, begging them not tf> send her to 
Portugal. We can imagine from their attitude towards ha- 
tendrem for the young Duke of Guise that tliia would not 
have seemed to either of them an insurmountable obstacle, 
but, as time went on, it became evident to Catherine that 
the brid^oom himself did not want the mat<‘h ; chiefly, as 
she was mformed, because of the influenci* <jf the Jmits. 
She detomined therefore to push really tins marriage with 
the King of Navarre, which the prevailing intiuenctsi at court 
strongly urged upon her as the beat mean.s of iiermauently 
pacifying the kingdom. 

As soon as it became evident that tlie negotiations for 
this had imdied an advanced stage, there was another vio- 

‘B. N, It. 17W f. 238; A. N. K, tSt9 (. 38. 
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lent protest on the part of the Nuncio and the Ambassador 
of the Spanish King, each of whom had terrible scenes 
with the Queen Mother on the subject. When this proved 
a waste of breath, Spain renewed offers in regard to the 
Portuguese match. Catherine turned as deaf an ear to the 
offers as to the protests and the King had become so much 
offended by the treatment of the previous offer of his sister’s 
hand to the King of Portugal, that he said he would 
“cut his sister’s throat rather than have her make that 
marriage now.” Catherine urged the Pope through the 
Nuncio and through a special envoy she sent to him, to 
grant a dispensation for the marriage with Navarre, because 
the bride and groom were within the canonical degree of 
relationship. She said the King was now so set upon the 
match that he would make it whether he got the dispensa- 
tion or not, while the party who favored the match (the 
overwhelming majority of all those at court) spoke signifi- 
cantly of what had happened in a previous generation when 
the Pope had refused to facilitate the marriage of the King 
of England. The Spanish agent believed that all this talk 
was only a bluff in order to get back the cautionary cities 
from the Huguenots and to force the reconsideration of the 
Portuguese match, but he was mistaken. The Queen Mother 
spent two days consulting with the Queen of Navarre, and, 
in spite of a very cordial letter from the King of Spain 
saying that he had always been in favor of the Portuguese 
match and now thought it would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to all Christendom, she persisted in her design and 
succeeded in overcoming all the objections raised by the 
Queen of Navarre to the solemnization of the marriage by a 
Roman Catholic priest. Before the middle of the spring of 
1572 the match was made.^ 

Intricate as were these negotiations for a marriage be- 
tween the King’s sister and the titular head of the Hugue- 


*Arch. Vat. Nuncio, 2 Aug., 1671; B. N. It. 1727 f. 283, Aug. 16; Arch. 
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nots, they were a* nothing for intricacy compared with the 
negotiations about the proposed marriage for one of the 
King’s brothers to the greatest of all Protestant princess^, 
the Queen of England. Catherine hatulled this affair with 
the greatest secrecy, for she was dt'sperately afraid eitlier of 
being fooled by coquetry in die servii'o of dipltunacy or else 
of mortally offending Elizalieth. Sometimes sdie wrote her- 
self, because, as slic explained, she dareil not trust a secre- 
tary, and she ordered the Ambassador to fold his answers 
very small and give the special me.Hwuiger strict orders to 
throw away or destroy tlic packet if lie was arrested. No 
less than three of her letters have .Hurviv<Hl frt)m this corre- 
spondence on which she wrote, "Burn this letter." * 

A marriage between tlie EnglLsli tiueen and tlio French 
Royal House hati long been a favorite plan of the Politiqu®, 
and in the spring of 1570, before the civil war was over, 
Catherine in conversation with the ICnglish Ambassador 
threw out a feeler in the shape of a Huggi'stion that the 
Queen of England ought to marry.“ Appanuitly the hint 
did not fall on deaf ears, for not long afur the Cardinal of 
Chitillon suggested to the Duke of Anjou that it might be 
possible for him to marry the tjueen of England and Cath- 
erine suspected that this was not done without the knowl- 
edge of the Qu(^n, Either sincendy or to gain lime she 
rather played off, but when the receptive attitude of Eliza- 
beth had convinced her tliat perhaps the ijffer might be 
mentioned seriously, Catherine found a nt*w and very unex- 
pected obstacle. She wrote to her Ambassmior saying that 
it was a secret she could not trust to any weretary or to 
anyone except himself, but her son had stmt her wtird by 
the King his brother that he would not ever marry the 
Queen of England, even if slic wanttnl to marry him, bc*cau8e 
he had heard such evil thin^ of her that he should consider 
himself dishonored by taking her for his wife. She was 
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very much chagrined by the loss of “such a kingdom and 
such grandeur for my children.” ^ 

This opinion that it was a pity to lose such a kingdom 
out of the family, was one which would especially appeal to 
her children and particularly to the Duke of Anjou, the 
King’s next older brother. Catherine shows more than 
once in her letters great satisfaction in her rise from the 
position of a duchess without a duchy, to a queen and the 
mother of kings and queens. Ambition was the breath of 
her nostrils and she succeeded in instilling into all her chil- 
dren a very intense pride. The atmosphere of the court 
was dominated by an inflamed egotism quick to take offense 
and avid for every sort of distinction. A typical instance 
of this excessive pride and desire for distinction bred in 
the household of Catherine was shown, a few years later 
than the epoch we are now describing, by her little grand- 
daughter, the child of Charles IX, who died at the age of 
five and a half. “That little princess would often say she 
was descended from the two greatest houses of Christen- 
dom, France and Austria, and she could name her remote 
ancestors as well as any herald in France. Once when she 
was sick, her uncle (who had succeeded her father as King) 
came to see her. The baby princess pretended to be asleep 
and kept her face turned to the wall, although he called her 
three times. When her governess turned her round she 
would scarcely speak to the King and after he left her gov- 
erness scolded her. She answered, “Why should I receive 
him graciously when he has not sent to inquire after my 
health — I who am his niece and the daughter of his older 
brother and one who does not dishonor the family.” “ 
This attitude in a child less than five years old enables us 
to understand the causes of those quarrels among her chil- 
dren which were to be in the closing years of her life Cath- 
erine’s greatest sorrow and greatest difficulty. 

No one of Catherine’s children learned this lesson more 

‘Letts, rv, 6, 17. 27. 
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quickly and more thoroughly tlian the Duke of Anjou. He 
was fairly consumed by a restless ambition to wear a crown. 
He and his mother considered at various times projects to 
gain for him the crown of Sweden by an insurrection, the 
kingdom of Algiers or Cyprus from the Sultan m a bribe 
for keeping France out of tlie league sigainst the Turks, the 
kingdom of England by marriage and tlu' kingdom of 
Poland by election. Catherine wa.s thertdore able by play- 
ing upon this restless ambition t)f lier son to change his mind 
and to bring him to constmt to the match with Klizabeth. 
She pushed tlie negotiation.^ with all Iht power and sent 
over two pictures of her son, one for the face aiul the other 
for the figure, painted by tin* court {)ainter Janet. The 
wooing did not make very much progn*aH. for IClizabeth 
said she would not give a fituil answer until .nlie had seen her 
suitor and ho refused to go to Englaiul, unless he was 
guaranteed beforehand tlie right to the public exercise of 
his religion. When the Quwui .said .slie could not grant 
that, Anjou positively refusi'd to have anything more to do 
with the match — to the enormous rc'gret of his motlier. 
She cherished an intense auger against his three most 
intimate gentlemen-in-waiting, "who put tlje.Hi* fancies into 
his head. If we can find out for ctmtain [that tliey did it] I 
assure you they will be af)rry f«»r it." * 

It may be suspected tlujt Cathe‘rine carried out this 
threat of vengeance upon the man who hml .stepped be- 
tween her and her son. Slu; had laam accuswl by the 
Huguenots of killing the (iueen of Navarre, the Adtnirjd’s 
brother and tiie Duke of Deux Pouts, but these people died 
of natural causes and not from jiuison. Cp to this point in 
her life it is impossilile to find any grounds fit to stand the 
teit of historical examination, that even suggest a strong 
suspicion of her direct connection with the death of any 
hummi being. But now Lignerolles, the Duke of Anjou’s 
^ief gentleman-in-waiting, was a»sai«inat«l in full daylight 
in a public place in Paris not far from the pala^, by 
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another gentleman of the Duke’s household, assisted by a 
number of young noblemen of the comrt. His murderers, 
though perfectly well known, were pardoned by the King. 
Murders were quite common in court circles and a little 
later the Ambassador of Savoy pointed out that there had 
been fomteen murders in three months; all of them un- 
punished. But although everybody knew who the killers 
were in this case, nevertheless, at the request of fifty gentle- 
men of the court, they were immediately pardoned by the 
King. It was evident to everybody that something more 
than the usual quarrel lay behind this particular murder. 
The Ambassadors of Tuscany and Florence reported that 
he was killed for making trouble between the King and his 
brother. The Ambassador of Savoy said he had been killed 
by the command of Catherine because he was a spy of Spain. 
Sir Francis Walsingham, who was on the inside of the mar- 
riage negotiations, came, in all probability, nearer to the 
truth when he wrote, 'Xignerolles, who by the House of 
Guise and the rest of the Spanish faction was made an 
instrument to dissuade his master from this marriage, was 
slain the nineteenth of this month and his death yieldeth 
no small furtherance to the cause. I hope therefore that 
Sir Thomas Smith’s first dispatch will bring the olive 
branch.” ^ 

If Catherine suggested to some one who hated Lignerolles 
that his death would not be very severely punished, she 
got nothing but the gratification of anger out of the murder 
of the man who was urging her second son not to do what 
she advised. Anjou remained fixed in his determination 
that he would not consider the marriage unless he could be 
guaranteed the free and open exercise of his religion in any 
place where he might happen to be, and, in spite of the 
wrath of his brother and the “hot tears” of his mother, he 
refused to change his mind. On this point the negotiations 
stuck; Catherine said to the English Ambassador that she 

*Neg. Tosc. in, 741, 744; Rel. I, 4, p. 306; Arch. Turin ctd. la Ferric, 
(4) 276, (3) 318; Digges, 161. 
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did not see why it was any more dangerous to allow two 
religions in England tlian it was to allow two religions in 
France: to which he could make no rejdy. The Queen said 
her son thought “he would be damned unless he could have 
his mass, and that he would not be content with the per- 
mission to have it privately in a chapel, fur ho was very 
devout and fasted so much in Lent that he looked very un- 
well, so that she was angry with him and said she’d rather 
he was a Huguenot than to hurt his health with such over- 
precision.” There is no rciison to <loubt, as the English 
Ambassador did, the sincerity of this devotion to the ob- 
servances of his religion, which remained characteristic of 
Anjou until his deatli ; though the Ambassjulor was prob- 
ably right in suggesting that this willingness tt> stand on this 
point was increased by the suggestitm, nuule to him at this 
juncture by the orthodox party, that ho should laj made 
commander-in-chief of the league against the Turks and so 
win a great land battle which sluniUl rival tlu; glory of the 
great sea victory just won at U'panto by the Italians and 
Spaniards under the command of Don Juan, the illegitimate 
brother of Philip IL‘ 

When the match had tlius been definitely broken, 
Catherine was very anxious to placate the tiueen of England 
and in the last interview on the subject she told the 
English Ambaimdor that an agtuit of her son in Flanders 
informed her that the Spaniards had sent two Itidians to 
England to poison the Queen and that they had written 
twice to give her warning liecaum! they were as careful of 
her as they were of them«elv«j8. To which the Amhaamdor 
replied, “If all is true that is said, they have not spared the 
same devilish enterprise against your own hliHid, Madam. 
Does Your Majesty remcmlicr what ( 'aptain (’ockbum 
said to you when you took leave of your daughter the 
Queen of Spain, 'Dictes adieu, Madame, a votre fiUe 
perdrie' (he would have said perdue). With that we mi^t 
perceive m her countenance m though the word would have 

"Cal. F. im, p. 10, 11. 4; 8old«s, 24. 121. 
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made her laugh, but the thing made the tears stand in her 
eyes ready to fall out and her countenance very heavy.” 
For it was now a common report in France that the Queen 
of Spain had been poisoned by her husband: a report which 
there is no reason to believe true.^ 

The Queen of England, although her pride was hurt by 
the breaking off of a match which she never intended to 
make, was too good a player at the game of statecraft to 
dwell upon her resentment any further than was useful to 
her purposes. Catherine at once proposed a new bride- 
groom in the person of her younger son, the Duke d'Alengon, 
“who will not show himself so scrupulous in the matter of 
religion,” and EHzabeth, in spite of the fact that she was 
thirty-eight and her new suitor seventeen, took this offer 
under consideration. Meantime commissioners of the two 
crowns were discussing the formation of an offensive and 
defensive league. Two difiSculties arose. England wanted 
it expressly stated that each country would defend the otlier 
if it were attacked on account of religion, while France 
wanted a general agreement to stand together without any 
express mention of religion. France also felt bound to do 
something for the Queen of Scots and declared that they 
could acknowledge no sovereign of Scotland except her. In 
reply, the Ambassador pointed out that she had “killed her 
husband and shamefully married her adulterer and the mur- 
derer of her husband, who had two wives at least then 
living.” In addition, she was concerned in a plot to kill the 
Queen of England. Catherine answered that if she was so 
dangerous, they might send her to France where she would 
be quiet. “Will you have her head or her body?” he asked. 
“Tush,” she replied, “we would have her whole and alive. 
The Queen my sister is so merciful and so gentle that I 
cannot think she will do her any hurt.” ® 

But the common interests of the kingdoms were too 
strong for them to be kept apart by a difference of religion, 
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1 ' r. >.*•»! n;.uT!;iKi‘ or uu irnprisontHl qvieen for whom Cath- 
‘ ^ !;>> hftUif*. tJn thi> llHh of April. 1572, the Treaty 
. j ii i-lus** iii'feurive league between Elizabeth 

;iu I I isiijitu l\, Hp* rifyijijj. what forces each was to furnish 
b.f- !be i>f ihi» uther in case of attack by a third 

fx.wi-r. I hf treaty «>«tamwl also an agreement for the 
pac»fu*,iti<>n uf Si-otlaml ami anotlier commercial agreement 
Kfauijjig rwipriH'iil n.ivantagcs to the merchants of both 
i'».nn!ru‘fi. Rut t ‘aihefiiu* was not at all satisfied by an 
alUaiov With ! ijghiml which rested imly on a commercial 
»4vl imhiary treaty asid in May rfie sent a special embassy 
h**a«i*'«l by ihi' Marshal Montmorency to urge upon Elizsr 
l>c»ih the Ah'jjrun iimiriagt*. She wrote to Elizabeth: “If 
wrri ha.l ativtiiinK nmre prreioui tlmn my son, wo would offer 
it Uj y.ni With all our hearts. For I have always longed to 
h-avr* liif hs}>piiica.<< ami ht>nor that, as I love you like a 
ijiiuih!*'r, I might la* able to call myself your mother.” ' 

I'nthftmc was not altrtgether occupied by government 
and diplomacy aiid we idiould not gtd a true picture of her 
life if wre pidg»'4 th.at the proportion of her surviving letters 
With state affairs indicates accurately that ha: 
atifiitioji w as all but cngrtwstHi by tlicm. There was alwaj^ 
a hym niffiiimus side of her life, on which jdie spent a great 
dr al t»f trtue and foun«l much pleasure, which appears only 
% rf y urfjisionaUy ill her collectwi c«rrcs|H>ndence. For ex- 
ftfiaph-. Ml the fail of lS7l slie wanted to do what Marie An- 
iMiiirttri afterwards did at Versailles play at farm life. So 
wrote this letter to her cousin, the Grand Duke of 
Ti}i«rai»y. 

••Mt-* r«u.*in, after having written abmit affairs of importance 
ami tsuviog iwijiwl us m much through your Ambasaador that we 
i« hai r lirlicr bwpes of {wace in this realm than we have 
|i,4 iiml i» the reason why I will say to you that, after go much 
wofli, n*4 (»»fi*tt}»ig what I owe to the service of my children, 
I want wliifn wi» are iwar Paris, to have a farm where I can pace 
my ti»» in l«an«»l pleasures, such as having a hwise to smt me, 
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Dd having had one built called St. Maur des Fosses, I -want to 
}t up there a dairy where I want to have all sorts of people who 
now how to make all kinds of cheese, jams, salads, butter and 
ream, salt meats, preserved fruits. And knowing that because 
ou are of the same blood, you have made something similar, 
beg you to help me get work people whom you think fitted to 
id me in this project. And in order that you may understand 
etter my idea, I send you a plan drawn to scale. It is a very 
ttle thing to write about, but to those I love, I talk about ©very- 
ling and you will do me great pleasure if you will do tho same 
) me. And in order that this letter may not be endless, I will 
ray God to have you in His holy keeping. Catbrine." ^ 

It is evident also that she spent a good deal of time and 
lought on her Christmas presents for this year. In No- 
ember she wrote the court jeweler: 

“Dujardin, I am very glad you have got well and I am very 
axious to be sure to have for Christmas all tho thinp on the 
st I have written out, so work hard to finish it. And send mo 
ord, as soon as you get this letter, if I can’t have all these 
lings for Christmas. Praying God, Dujardin, to have you in 
J8 holy keeping. Written at Duretal le XVImo jour d© No- 
3mbre. Catebinb.” 

The list written in Catherine’s hand (to imitate in trans- 
ition her own weird spelling) includes whatches, chaines, 
lirers, a pear of braselets, a costly hat ornament for the 
•uke of Loreyne and four peyntings (probably miniaturcss). 
lirections for the use of the jewels she sends for thme things 
re minute, especially for a ring. (Again I imitate h«r 
rench spelling.) 

“The emerold is a ston which brakes easily and there are two 
mdes which means faith, which is tho cmcrold and there must 
i a motto to say that the faith and friendship which tho giver 
: this ring wishes is not like the ston but like tho two hand^ 
hieh are inseparable. And the col^ of which the rir® is 
lameled is tane which is lasteing without fayding.” * 

There is no note, as in the case of the other gifts, to show 
• whom Catherine meant to give this ring, but it would 

‘Letts, rv, 78. 
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^ • rr;-'. '* t- - it wiw f.'r l’;U*ahc-th, who finally 

■: <• :s r i!j !’r;ku>'«' U*ttm about the off® 

y •!< • v‘4';in' H!i*l lioth together so 
. r> th.i! »>v.-n Sir Fnmm Walsin^am 

; . ■ y ■ '• r. i r iu»-r.| i,. ar>i|.mr by the problem of 
■ ' y y .” li«' *-vi4i*iitly .■iiimmicd in accu- 

f i- ;• < j . ih>- u-'U.-r .4’ bi>Ui Hfm in hmaudiaice 
•=• “ 1‘ ' y f 3 I ■.'•h wr-4»- Im him that the Prendi 

' .;v: ; ”„i. : ‘.I,.!! 'h'- Ksni.* gn?!n‘rr«i from tiie interview 
v' - y < I that 4}!' tlmught Alen^on too 

.v: . '.' a*. ’.Ji'-:, ...u-lss bavi' an intmiew: “Which 
. , . -i ! I ti! i-.»iiSiun absturciHies, as 

ft ■■ i. a > ni'-'if rah jH'rfinvi*. Thm-fure we have 
A. '. 1 . 1 ,. ■ y, a* y- u simt«>ftk uur mind or our fimt 

i ft. ■ }u,."ii«'}v-'rt«>l ilirm, ii.'i WO I'aijJiot tlunk you 
ft: !, r >■'•’:«' KiSifc* niiisiiaik y»‘Ur wurd.H; and that where 
. ,, •«..•}.* . l>y u.’« t*» miv, that Uio cause was 

>rt,v .■*, Alii.b ‘a.i Uuni yuU did) far Bodoourlettes 

I liiv - 1 > < I it m hk«'!y lhat the King understood it 

it .i fi,vl 1 5u.}h.«^}l b’ ‘ She then continued in so 
a ft’.rasji Uiai ii aaijld U» thlVu'uli for anyone to tdl 
fr :n rr. Tiding ih«i b ttrr whi ilu r who did or did not want to 
j 5 .r<-». b‘-t •fust.^rd Thi.a w-aa uii the 22nd of August, 

I '.:; a;, i latrr the mtiro world wa« astounded 

I , a !rif;! 3 . r %pl m.-ii i.f vudi’ijcr and hato at Ewiswhidi 
i«- i» U" inimu|»t»ui» to Uie wooung. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Catherine’s children resent control 

Before describing the event for which Catherine was 
more responsible than any other person, it will be necessary 
to show the atmosphere of the court and to go back and 
trace two intrigues which throw the best light we can get 
upon the problem why a woman of her long political ex- 
perience, who had shown herself during the greater part of 
her rule entirely averse to violence, determined upon a deed 
that, in a higher degree perhaps than any other recorded 
on &e pages of European history, deserves to bo caUed 
“both a crime and a blunder.” 

We have a detailed description of the chief personages 
of the French Court which was written by an outsider just 
at this crisis. But we must discount its bitter humor be- 
cause it was written by a Spanish Ambassador after his 
recall, as persona non grata, which Catherine had forced 
upon Spain for his great insolence to her. 

“The King is jaundiced and melancholy, much given to vio- 
lent bodily exercises and the use of arms and addicted with an 
incredible passion, to hunting. Ho does not like any ono of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber. His chief attendant, the Count do 
Retz (given to him much earlier by his mother) , is an Italian and 
I know that he has said, ‘If I could once sec myself free from that 
dog I would never allow another Italian in my house.’ ... Ho 
hates business and tries to get away from the sittings of tho 
Cotmcil. He has a violent disposition and is a terrible swearer. 
He is fond of his brothers and sister, although he has had many 
quarrels with the Duke of Anjou. . . . The Queen Mother is a 
great friend of merriment in banquets and feasts. She is deter- 
mined to keep in her hands the government which she now 
has and for that reason is weak in the defense of our holy 
faith and the welfare of her son. Ever since Francis II 
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until now, she has kept the government in her own hands by the 
system of balancing one party off against another, to the dis- 
service of God and the injury of the King, her son. ... Her 
most influential counsellors are Morvillier and Limoges; the 
second is entirely given over to the devil [he means he was a 
heretic]. Morvillier . . . seems to have more prudence and 
weight than all these counsellors, but he is cold, fairly frozen in 
all affairs of religion and, although he has the name of being a 
good Catholic, I think him just as much of a heretic as the other. 
. , . The thing that pleases the Queen Mother most ia to praise 
her sons and her great service in bringing them up so virtuously. 
Every time she has showed me any very extraordinary courtesy 
and attention it was for the purpose of cheating me about some- 
thing which she had hidden in her heart. 

“The Duke of Anjou is very suave and delicate, and alto- 
gether given over to women. He takes the hand of one and pulls 
the ear of another and in that way he passes a good part of his 
time. His brother, the Duke of Alengon, has small weight: a 
vicious little chap who says he is a Catholic but keeps himself 
surrounded by atheists. 

“The Cardinal of Bourbon has very little understanding. He 
pretends to be a great Catholic, but all the officials of his house- 
hold are pronounced heretics: he knows it and does nothing about 
it. The Cardinal of Lorraine is the incarnation of all the ambi- 
tion and audacity in the world, a man who, when he has position, 
destroys himself by haughtiness and when he has no position is 
weak and of little personal authority: nevertheless all said and 
done he knows more than anybody else and seems to be the chief 
prop of the Catholic faith. 

“His brother, the Cardinal of Guise, is nothing. 

“The Cardinal of Pellev4 is very Catholic and seldom speaks 
the truth. 

“The marshals are six and if they were seven they could be 
compared to the seven deadly sins because of their bad faith and 
their corrupt minds. Montmorency, the first marshal, is now 
fhe chief protector of the Huguenots. He goes to mass and has 
gained fhe reputation of sometimes telling the truth, which is 
rather a new thing in this country. Marshal Damvillo (his 
brother) is ambitious, has the name of a good Catholic and says 
he is a great servitor of Your Majesty. Marshal Cossd rules 
all the secret plans of the Queen Mother in war and finance; he 
is an atheist and belongs entirely to the Admiral and Mont- 
morency. Vielleville is thought to be an atheist. He also is a 
mend of the Admiral and Montmorency, although he was 
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latmched on his career by the Guise. He is a great counsellor of 
the Queen Mother. 

“Tavannes is the best soldier of them all. He acts like a 
Catholic, although he has shown very poor proofs of it for the 
last two years. He belongs altogether to Anjou. Villjirs ia 
thought to be a Catholic. He is a friend of Montmorency mui 
an enemy of the Guises, but has very little weight. 

“Of the princes of the blood the Duke of Montpi'iiHier an«! his 
son are the best Catholics in the kingdom, but lieytind that iHitli 
are of little substance. 

“The Duke of Longueville is one year a Catholic and the next 
a Huguenot and the next an atheist. He is not thought (o bti 
a man of weight or judgment. 

“The Duke of Nevers is a brother of the Duke of Mantua; 
he is very Catholic and a good man, hut he <-annot go out licoiuse 
of his leg; so now he has little authority. 

“The Duke of Guise is a boy and thought to have moro 
courage than ability. He receives always with much plcnstirw 
the presents sent to him by Your Majesty. 

“The Duke of Nemours pretends to be very much of a wddier 
and is always complaining of the King and the (iuiH'n Mother. 

“The Duke of Aumale (the brother of the Cardinal of I.or- 
raine) is one of the best soldiem in France. He preLmds to la* 
a great servitor of Your Majesty. He is very circumsiJcct and 
a great liar.” ^ 

Aside from these leading men, the msm of tlio courliern 
and officials were either silent or expreawid opinions Poli- 
tique or Huguenot. When the great leatlere of a party worn 
silent their "servitors” usually took to cover and kept quiet. 
The Cardinal of Ijorraine was entirely excludccl from 
affairs. As the Spanish Ambassador wrote, hta influents 
was not worth "a snap of the fingers,” Ho matlc d««p«rat« 
efforts to recover his position at court and ho rally tlio 
friends of the house around him, now trying to got tlio 
to urge his recall as the head of the Catholic party, now 
trying to persuade Catherine that his influence would bo 
strong enough to get permission to sell more occlesiautical 
property to help the financial straits of the crown. The 
Nuncio, who hated him, said “Ho was trying to trade on 

'A. N. K. 1527 f. 71. 
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his religion.” But all these efforts were in vam and, at 
the end of the spring of 1572, he gladly took the excuse of 
the mortal Hlness of the Pope and went to Rome to be 
ready for the conclave to elect his successor.^ 

It is easy to cite confirmations of the Spanislx Ambassa- 
dor’s observation of some of the striking features of the 
character of Charles the Ninth. It is manifest that like aU 
the sons of Catherine he was, either because of his inhw- 
itance or his education or botli, a neurotic, with an unstable 
nervous equilibrium. He was subject, like both his living 
brothers, to uncontrollable outbursts of rage. And, in addi- 
tion, he had a strange and morbitl pleasure in the sight of 
blood. He set his dogs on a cow to see it torn in pieces and 
threw a live mule to his lions. Ho rode into a herd of deer 
helplessly entangled in the nets and let! his gentlemen in 
slaughtering them with their swords; a procee<!ing which 
intensely disgusted a visiting English sportsman. On one 
occasion he made a noose in a piewi of cord ho was playing 
with and, throwing it around the neck of one of the gentle- 
men of his suite, he said, “If you were so and so” (naming 
a man he hated) “I would finish strangling you.” The 
frightened victim could only stammer out, “Yes, sire, but I 
am not so and so.” The King was perfectly well aware of 
this morbid fxait in his character and although he was a 
connoisseur of good winws, seldom, in tlie later years of his 
life, drank anything but sweetened water, because ho be- 
lieved tibat wine increased tliis tendency to anger and 
cruelty. Ho had good native capacity and dabbled in the 
pleasures of tlic mind, although ho never pursued them 
with that vigor which ho displayed in all sorts of bodily 
exercises. Ho frequently allowed kindly and generous im- 
pulses, but he was both weak and violent, and these traite 
appeared in copious floods of profanity, for ho was “ac- 
counted one of tlie worst swearers in fVanco.” Tho satiric 
Latin epitaph, “His unwholesome mind alwaj^ made him 

^A. N. K. 1621 f. 46; BouiU6, 11, 473, ctd. Simaacai; Ncg. Toec., Ill, 
662; Arch. Vat., 24 Apr. 1672. 
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act either fatuously or furiously,” is not so far wrong, if 
“always” is changed to “sometimes.” ^ 

The children of Catherine were brought up in a rev- 
erence for their mother which was almost painful. Even 
after Elizabeth became Queen of Spain, she never opened a 
letter from her mother without trembling for fear lest she 
should be scolded. The Venetian Ambassador wrote of 
Catherine about this time, “She is so respected and rev- 
erenced by her children that up to now no one of them has 
ventured even to lift an eyebrow without her advice.” 
C^harles the Ninth never lost his affection for his mother 
and, up to about the time we are now considering, he had 
showed himself entirely dependent upon her guidance. Just 
before the peace was made, some sort of a quarrel had 
arisen between them so that the King did not go to see her 
for two days, but this was only a temporary thing and their 
relations soon became more intimate and affectionate than 
ever. There was nothing the Queen resented more than 
any attempt to lessen the complete dependence of her sons 
on her advice. Just after peace was signed she had a terrible 
quarrel with Montmorency, accusing him of trying to do this 
with the King, and LigneroUes was perhaps murdered for 
trying to do it with her second son. The chief business of 
the King’s first gentleman-iu-waiting, the Count de Retz, 
was to see that the King did not lose this dependence upon 
his mother, and it was probably this feeling that they were 
reporting everything he said and did to his mother, which 
was the real cause of the King's intense hatred for De Retz 
and all the other Italians who were in his household. Just 
about this time he made a feeble attempt to throw off her 
authority and act on his own responsibility in the intrigue 
with Tuscany.^ 

The occasion for this intrigue is to be found in the 
quarrel for ceremonial precedence between Florence and 

'Arch. C. vni, 335; Cal. F. 1671, p. 413; Ncg. Tobo. Ill, 533; Baton, 
I, 400; Eel. I, 4, p. 303; Brant., V, 255; de I’Estoile, I, 31. 

'Brant. Eliiabeth de France, Neg. Tosc. Ill, 630; Arch. Vat. Nuncio, 
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Ferrarar-one of those ceremonial questions on which even 
large states laid great stress, while to the small potentates 
of Italy they seemed almost the most important affairs with 
which their statecraft could be concerned. The trouble had 
begun in 1543, at the entry of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
into Lucca, when the Duke of Ferrara rode on his right hand 
and the Duke of Florence on hia left. It was immediately 
carried to the court of Francis the First, where, in spite of 
such little influence as Catherine could exert, the King de- 
cided that Ferrara had ridden on the proper side because the 
more ancient reigning houses had to take precedence over 
newer ones, and the Duke of Florence withdrew his embassy 
from France. When Catherine became Queen of Prance, 
a new Ambassador promptly apjK'ared at court and his 
master hoped that her influence would give him the pre- 
cedence over his hated rival. Henry th(i Second, however, 
would say nothing upon the suljjcHtt except that the two 
ambassadors must live in peace together at his court. The 
Duke again recalled his Ambiissador, and for eight years 
more Florence had no regular Ambassador in France. When 
Catherine became regent, there was no change in the 
decision in regard to the question of precedence, but a 
practical solution of the difficulty was found in the tacit 
understanding that the Ambassadors of Florence and Fer- 
rara were not to meet in public ceremonie.s.* 

To the memorial services held at the French Court at 
the time of the death of the Prince of Spain, 1568, the two 
ambassadors had not been invited ; neverthelt^ they made 
their appearance and took places near the Venetian Am- 
bassador, who gives this account of the farcical scene whidb 
followed. 

“Ferrara stood clc^e to me and held me in his arms from 
behind. The other in the same way seised me in front, trying 
to drag me to one side and pushed me as far as he could. The 
Ambassador of Scotland, seeing this, and that a scandal was 
about to follow, because both had armed followers, said we had 

‘ Neg. To«5., m, 166. 
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better get up from our seats. We did that, but they would not 
leave me and crowded up the more closely, so that the sweat stood 
on my forehead while I tried to appear indifferent. Word came 
from the King’s brother that they had not been invited, and 
ought to go out. Whereupon each began to protest that it was 
the other’s fault. They made more and more noise and another 
message came to go out and the King would hear them the next 
morning. But neither would go out and the flood of words 
mounted higher and higher. I said that as neither would go out 
first I would take them both clinging to me unitedly. So I took 
them to the King’s brother in the next room and said, smiling, 
‘See how these two ambassadors have made me prisoner, Your 
Highness, but judge if it is just.’ He laughed and all the others 
and said they must let me go. So finally they went out, each 
talking continuously and trying to give his reasons for what had 
happened.” ^ 

In this long quarrel of nearly thirty years standing, the 
Duke of Florence had made, in the summer of 1569, a master 
stroke. He got Pope Pius the Fifth to issue a bull which 
declared that Tuscany was a grand duchy, whose ruler 
took precedence over other princes and followed next in 
rank after kings with the title of Most Serene Highness. 
This action was bitterly resented not only by Ferrara, but 
by two of the great powers; the Emperor, who conceived 
that his feudal rights as head of the ancient Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation were violated by this eleva- 
tion of his vassal to a higher rank without his consent, and 
the King of Spain, who claimed feudal rights over Siena 
and twelve years before had invested the Duke of Florence 
with that fief. Spain’s formal objection was of course not 
her real one, which was that she claimed the dominant posi- 
tion in Italy and would suffer no change in the balance of 
Italian politics unless she was consulted.^ 

Now the Huguenots tried to use this old quarrel in Italy 
to help their policy. Teligny, the brilliant and sympathetic 
son-in-law of Admiral Cohgny, was one of the chief negoti- 
ators of the Peace of St. Germain, which had closed the 

*B. N. It. 1726 f. 272. 

•Palandri, 121. 
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third civil war, and the King told him ttiat he was urged by 
the Emperor and the King of Spain to join in sending an 
expedition into Italy to punish the Pope and tlie Duke of 
Florence. Teligny at once saw tlio opportunity for a new 
and daring combination. Ho adviseil the King that the 
Emperor would not be very active in this war and that if 
he would join together the Pope, the Duke of Florence, the 
Netherland rebels under the Prince of Orange and the 
German Princes, to attack Spain and nanders, the Hugue- 
nots would serve enthusiastically and he would have peace 
at home and victory abroad. The King listenorl to him and 
sent an envoy to persuade the Duke of Tus<;any to join him 
in such a league. During the entire negotiation ho took 
great pains to keep any word of it from getting to the ears 
of his mother. Even the very uncnthusiastic reply of the 
Duke did not cool his ardor and he could not rtdrain from 
making allusions to some great plan which started gossip at 
the court. This gossip and tlic news that came to her from 
Italy, soon put Catiierino on her guard and she doubtless 
knew pretty much all about it before tlio Duke sent a second 
reply to Charles advising him tliat, in an affair so very 
delicate, it would bo very much better for him not to decide 
finally without taking die wise advice of his mother. Cath- 
erine, informed of the affair by her son, was too tectful to 
frown upon his plan at once; she pointed out difficulties 
but pretended to consider it, knowing all the time that she 
could pretty certainly depend upon the Duke not to enter 
into any such plan. Tho King became more and more ex- 
cited, showing to tho Tuscan Ambassador great wrath 
against the King of Spain and adding, “This thing ought to 
be settled; my mother is entirely too timid.” * 

When the messenger returned a^in from Morence, 
Catherine had a very private conversation with him for 
two hours in her garden. Learning that the Duke, as she 
expected, had refused tho incongruous alliance and had 
advised the King to stay at peace with Spain and the Em- 
'Neg. To8C., in, 438>a63. 600, 678, 681, 6SM; Pftlandri, 137. See Note. 
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pire, she arranged for an interview the next morning with 
the King. While the messenger was delivering his message, 
the Queen kept continually interrupting and saying, “Sire, 
note the affection of this Prince, how worthy he is that you 
should love him; you see how much it would be for his 
advantage that you should make war against the King of 
Spain, but he prefers to act to his own disadvantage rather 
than to fail to tell you the truth and to give you good ad- 
vice; . . . keep his counsel to stay at peace . . . because 
it’s good and holy.” At last the King, who stood leaning a 
little against the window, straightened himself up and 
taking off his cap, put his right hand on his breast and said, 
“Madam, I give you my word to take his advice and I swear 
that I will never make war nor undertake anything without 
your counsel and full knowledge.” The wisdom of the 
Queen’s judgment in regard to the trustworthiness of such 
an alliance, was demonstrated about nine months later, 
when the Duke of Tuscany suddenly lent a large sum of 
money to the Duke of Alva for suppressing the very fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Orange whom the Huguenots had 
proposed as his allies.^ 

The humiliating Tuscan experience did not destroy tlie 
young King’s desire to get out of his mother’s leading 
strings and gratify the love of arms which had been one of 
his passions. This sometimes took the morbid forms com- 
mon to the melancholy day dreams of youth which enjoys 
weeping over its own imaginary tragedy. One morning, 
while changing his shirt, the King suddenly called aU the 
gentlemen-in-waitmg and bade them notice a black birth 
mark under one shoulder in order that “when I fall in battle 
you can recognize the body.” “Sire, don’t think about such 
things.” “Why!” answered the King, “do you suppose I 
would sooner die in bed than on the field of battle?” War 
was always on the King’s lips and a new plan for war was 
now laid before him. Admiral Coligny was not at court 
while the Tuscan plan was discussed, but after receiving a 

’ Neg. To 80 ., m, 713, 788. 795. 
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written mvitetion from the King ho camo to join him at 
Blois with a small train, about the time when it broke down. 
He was very grawnously reeeived l>y the royal family. The 


livrcs in cawj to make up for his li>}e«‘8 in war, a year’s 
income of tlio lamefice.'i of his brother, ('ardinal Chatillon 


ccdmaatical stantling, «t>ldiera, women, or even children, 
that th© granting of ono to a henstie did nut rouse anybody’s 
sense of humor,* 

Th© King fre<iuently played t^mnis witli him and the 


Duke of Longueville, He attmidwl the nuHstings of the 
royal council and aeemed entirely at liw eaacs.* He sug- 
gested that as the close of foreign %var in tlie Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis was ftillowtul by civil war, fomented by 
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a persuasive advocate in the person of Louis of Nassau, 
brother of the Prince of Orange, the leader of the Dutch 
insurgents. The King showed him great favor and finally 
granted him a pension of twelve thousand francs a year,^ 
explaining to the King of Spain that all this intimacy with 
him was only in order to persuade him to renounce his 
rebellious projects against his royal master. Early in the 
spring, events put a potent argument into the hands of this 
advocate of war against Spain. 

When the invasion of the Netherlands by William of 
Orange proved a failure, resistance to Spain did not cease. 
In September, 1569, the fleet of the self-named “Beggars of 
the Sea” sailed from England: eighteen ships manned by 
two or three thousand Dutch refugees and some Huguenots 
under the flag of the Prince of Orange as a sovereign prince 
of the empire. At the same time a fleet of Huguenot pri- 
vateers put to sea under letters of marque issued by the 
Cardinal Chatillon in England. The “Beggars of the Sea” 
met with extraordinary success. In four months they took 
three hundred vessels, and their forces, a strange mixture of 
pirates and patriots, became masters of the coast of the 
Netherlands. On the first of April, 1572, the fleet suddenly 
seized the fortified town of Brielle, threw into it a garrison 
of six hundred men and raised over it the flag of the Prince 
of Orange. A few days later the important town of Flush- 
ing, which contained a hundred cannon and considerable 
stores of munitions of war, also raised the flag of the Prince 
of Orange. This news seems to have decided the King to 
give the insurgents such underhand support as Elizabeth 
was already giving them. He wrote to the Prince of Orange 
that he was determined to use the forces God had given him 
to free the Netherlands from the oppression under which 
they groaned. He also began to form a fleet under the 
pretext of guarding his harbors from violence, but he wrote 
to his ambassador in Constantinople that his real intention 

‘Neg. Tosc., in. 766. 
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was to hold in check the King of Spain. I'hilip hm\ Um 
many spies at the French court not to ho nworo ihnl 
thing was going on against hk inten'jJt^i, hot t h.nrli-i .ti.i oil 
he could to allay suspicion and wrote such li f u w 

to the Duke of Alva that the not ovortni'^ting Spaiaard 
said they could not be doubted.* 

It is evident, either that the Kingdui ««*t u-li iij..!hi.r 
what he was doing, or else tlmt aho dkippn'V* i ,4 jf . f..r 
she left court to spend several days at her ni ir'Id-.-uiig 
chateau at Chenonceaux; which caused a Kreat of 
gossip that the Queen Mother was alHnU to lujd* her aiiihor* 
ity and that the King, in a short time, intended t<i t»i»verji 
for himself. Without regard to her opposition :uei aiige^r, 
the King allowed Louis of Nassau tt* form .‘tifrr'Uy el..«o t«» 
the French border a force of Huguenots nial I tuteh refugees, 
which suddenly seized tlic important citi«« i>f and 

Valenciennes. This success soema to have strunglv un-Uni'*! 
the King in the direction of open war with Sp.nn ami he 
determined to summon Coligny to court. Hut t«. Hummoii 
Cohgny to court with the vendetta of Ht'ory «»f «n- 

appeased, was to evoke a civil war. Even vvl»-n ti»e .Vdimral 
was at his home in ChEtillon, id! danger of a reju-ounter 
was not over. At Christmas time Marafml ^fontniort'ia-y 
had told the King that a groat many friends of ( w.-re 
gathering in Paris, holding secret assiunhliea at mght, 
viding themselves with “short arms better fitte.! fi»r II ill 
rooms than on thestreeta” He bolievwi liiey evni ,.f 
going to besiege the Admiral in hw own hoiiw. If that hap- 
pened he would feel obliged to p to the hidp ..f h«*. r.di,«» .• 
Coligny was even more dehant and wroti* to tlio King liita 
if his enemies marched against h» chhteau he would ,, 4 ! 
to meet them halfway. Catherine luwi sent » WHuhiiig 
^ to Colipy, but Guise had written to the Kmg d* mao ! 
mg permission to rettle hk quarrel with t'oltgny iioio t-. 

I’'*'* I. ». 
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man in the good old fashion his predecessors had allowed; 
“which had never brought trouble to France.” ^ 

In order to pave tiio way for the return to his Council of 
the man whose advice he wislied to hear, the King now de- 
termined to force the close of this quarrel. Ho informed the 
Admiral in the end of May that ho had reaffirmed the 
reservation of the charge of murdering the Duko of Guise 
to his own decision, which nuuio it impossible fur die case 
ever to bo appealed to the ordinary courts and ho somehow 
made Guise feel that he must respect the royal protection 
over the man he hated ; though the King agreed that Guise 
was not to be obliged to sliow the Admiral any more cour- 
tesy than he wished to slmw. In ctmscquence the Guise 
and the Admiral promised to come to court and to recognize 
the old accord nuwle at Moulins in 1560. The King for- 
bade, under very severe penalty, anybody from making any 
mention of tine past trouble. On the 0th of June, 1672, 
therefore, the Admiral arrived, accompanied by three hun- 
dred horse, and two days later the young King of Navarro 
and the young Prince of Cond6 entered the city with a 
thousand horw^s in their train.^ 

We have less information tlian usual about what hap- 
pened at court during the months of June and July, 1572. 
But we know tliat a struggle of which wo have not the 
details was going on between the Admiral and Catfierine to 
decide tlie King for peace or war with Spain. At the end of 
June the Spanish Amlaissador reported to his master: 
“They have just !>een holding a great council upon the 




t)r not. They have not come to any conclusion, but their 
very doubt is a pnaif that if they see a good chance thesy 
will take it and there is notJung for us to do but stand with 
the sword in our hand,” Coligny made every effort to win 

* Ni*e. in, 743. 769. ». N. fOii. fr. 3193 f. 25 ctd. I,«tU!nhov« (2) 
n. 340; B. N. It. 1727 f. 337; A. N. K. B, U f. 12. 
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i ’;itht*riiu' to hifi liido, mil tliey had several long private 

VVlult' tJ»-> uf war or peace with Spain still h\ing 

in thi' lliigucntit k'fttier Genlis, who had gone 

with l.nucs uf Xiuxsiiu to caiiture Mona and Valenciennes, 
ruturntni to I'ana it* iiak aui. The Spaniards had rallied 
fitiiu tlieir snrijrjjH*. reeaiHuritl Vjilencienncs, and were 
prof^iiiM: hiwrtl the rt»eg»‘ td C’oligny argued long with 

the Kusg, luui, with the help of Mundud Montmorency, who 
luiii just returiifii from his mb«iion to Fmgland in the inter- 
est of the innrriagi‘. tijially persuadeti him to permit a levy 
uf tiv»* tlunisand men among tin* Huguenots. At die same 
time, in jinier to eom-eal his actum from Spain, the King 
issued a proelainalion demanding that all his subjects who 
were in the In'sjegt'*} cjiy of Mons sliouhi rt'turn at once to 
France. (Jenh.s proved to In* an un.akilful general. He 
cnuld not mamtain disciplme uiul in the middle of July his 
force w‘a.s sud«ieidy at!ai-ke<l by the Spaniartls within a few 
nute.H of the walls of Mona and entirely rontwl. Most of 
tl»e Sidtiiers wen" killed by the pea.Hants wluun they had 
plundensi, but a stmUl nnmlu'r of them, including GenUs 
liiimudf, wen* caplur»Hl ami rem'rved by the Spaniards for 
exiHnition. They found on the primmers documents which 
jtjstilied their worst su.Hpicitms of the real attitude of the 
Freneh ('rowii. "I have,” wnde one tif them, “in my hands 
a letter from the King of Friuiee, which would strike you 
with amnj!emt*nt if you tumid st^e it. I have never seen 
anything like it in my life.” 

Before the news of tlu.s disaster rt*ached Paris, thin^ 
had Heenuui tt> Ijti going (’oligny's way. His policy was 
bjiekisl not imly by the Ihditiques, but by stweral great 
lords of the straight-out Gatholic party who, in spite of 
their isjwmml luMtility tt> him, wantM ww. The Guise were 

*Ki»g. Tbiw, m, m-. A. N. K. I&lfl f S«; Bp. Amb. to Alva, 1 July, 
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so much out of favor with the King that their opposition 
counted for almost nothing, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the ablest diplomatist of the family, vfss at Rt)iuc. The 
royal council had indeed decided against war, hut the 
extraordinary intimacy of the King with Coligay allowed 
the influence which the Admiral exercised over tlio mind of 
the young man. And this continued in spite of die diaiuHter 
to Genlis. Early in August, by command of the King, the 
Admiral was shut up with the four royal secretaries from 
eleven at night until two in the morning.’ 

Just at this critical moment Catherine was called from 
court to visit her eldest daughter, the Duchc'ss of Ijorraine, 
who had been taken seriously ill on a jounuy to Ixi pr<‘sent 
at her sister’s marriage. She was recalled in gr(*at haste to 
stop this apparent drift towards open war. Taking as her 
text a report she had received from England Unit Fdizah(‘tli 
intended to recall from the Netherlands the Englisli volun- 
teers hitherto openly reproved but secretly permitted, like 
the Huguenots who had followed Genlis, she expressed her 
fears that war against Spain would certainly miscarry wifJi- 
out the assistance of England. “With tears” she diasuaded 
the King for the time, “who otherwise was v(*ry rt^olut^s” 
(August 10th, 1572). The Spanish AmbassiuJor wrote to 
his master that, although he had been in some dtmbt before, 
he was now certain that Catherine was the principal ft>ree 
preventing a declaration of war, and that slie was taking 
this stand, not so much for the good of her son or of Chris- 
tendom, but for her own particular interest, Ixicauae «!»(» 
would lose her control of the government in case war was 
decided upon. Having thus checked for the time Uie Ad- 
miral’s attempt to sweep the King into war during her 
absence, Catherine was able to hold her advantage. She 
came out of the council in which Coligny ha<l offered to 
raise twenty thousand Huguenot volunteers and told her 
confidant, Gondi, who repeated the remark to the Spanisli 

‘Irch. Vat.. 21 July. 1572. ib. Au*. 5. f. 82. 
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Catherine was iu)w actively cngaK^tl not only in stopping 
war but also in getting t)ver an obstacle which still prtivenUid 
the marriage of the King of Navarre and the Princess Mar- 
garet. The Pop<‘ had resolutely refused to grant the dis- 
pensation which alone could render it k>gal and tlu^ Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, who had been chosen to marry tlu' couple, 
rtduHwl to do it without the papal dispensation. iShe nnally 
succeedeil in renut ving his s<'rupleH by showing a tetter from 
the French Amltassador at Home infornung her that the 
Pope had at last granted a dispensation which would remove 
all the doubts of th<* ( ’ardinul of Bourlmn and that it would 
1)0 forward(‘d at once from Home by an (ixtraordinary 
courier. This letter told a falsehood and in tirder to prevent 
any po.ssibility of the trick being discovt‘rt;d. she wrote to 
Mandelot, governor of I^yons, to allow no c(mriiT coming 
from Home to pass, imtil after th<‘ following Mcmday, and 
to take good care that none of them slippisi through by 
getting secretly to the nearest post stutictn and tlum posting 
from thence to Paris. She utlded that he was to carry out 
thesti instructions without letting anybody know that he 
had received an <irder to do so.* 

The marriage was eelelirahsl August 18th, 11)72, with 
that sumptuous luxury usual at the Fnmch court, which in 
the midst of the povtTty caused by the civil wars, had 
already aroustsi very bitter eomnumt. The King and his 
bntthers. the Dukes of Anjou and Alenyon. du* King of 
Navarre and his cousin the Prince of (,'ond^, wore, in sign 
of lasting amity, similar suits of pale yellow satin em- 

• Dt, Thou. IV. 560; Lftt*. IV, 100. 
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trusted die King and that “he’d rather have his dead body 
dragged through the streets than reopen the civil war.” 
One of the most violent of these rcnionatrunces attacked 
the King as a “blaspliemer, a corrupter of women, double 
faced, traimnl from childiiood to take pleiisure in seeing 
animals torn in pieces, a faWiful disciple of his master 
Machiavclli.” “He and his motlier have planned to take all 
the Huguenots like fislies in a net and if you’re wise you’ll 
leave tlie court which is nothing but an infectetl sewer.” ^ 
The Admiral mad tins letter with extreme indignation, but 
took the pains te answer it, pointing out the reasons for his 
hopes of biiing allowed to attack Spain in Flanders, repeat- 
ing that he was {lersuaded of tlie good faith of the Ciuiso 
and begging his friends not to importune him any more. 
His confidence %va8 misplaced. It was just tlicso hopes of 
persuading tlie King to attack Spain which were to bo fatal 
to him. An enemy far more dangerous than tho Guiso was 
rouMxl by tliem-— Catherine de M^dicis. 

On the fourth day after the marriage oiremony, tho 
Admiral attended the meeting of the royal council, which 
clo.stid about half past ten in tho morning. He stood for a 
while to watch his son-in-law Teligny, tho King and tdio 
Duke of Guise playing tennis and tlicn, followed by some 
dozen of his gentlemen, started home. He had not gone 
very far, when a haniucbus was fired at him from the liarred 
windtiw of a house. The ball smaslusi his right forefinger 
and paasai through his loft arm from die wrist to tho ellww. 
Ho remained perfectly calm and pointai out to his excited 
followers tin? smoke curling from the window whence Hie 
shot had come. They attjusketl tho houst?, hut dm a^assin, 
running out through dm back, leaped upon a horse which 
was standing all rea<ly for him and galloped througlii Urn 
streets into dm open country. Word was immediately 
brought to tho King, who had not finidiicd his game of ten- 
nis. He dmiw down his racquet in anger, crying, “Shall I 
never have peac®?’' and went at onoo to his room. Thisre is 

‘D® Tliou. IV, 867. 
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no reason to suspect the King of this attempt at murder and 
there are just two other sources from which the deed would 
in any likelihood come. 

The general belief that Coligny had procured the mtmier 
of his father, was for Henry of Guise not only the reimmler 
of an injury, but the monument of an insult. l‘ht> 
gentleman of the time thought that the mwi wht» niafli* no 
effort to avenge such a wrong was sullying his hwior. To 
the Frenchman the proper outcome of such a «ituftl4o« was 
that which Guise had already suggested to the King, a diH*l 
man to man. In this matter there was, however, a sliiwp 
conflict between the sense of honor and the law. dhe clergy 
and the Third Estate in the Estates General of Orleans. ha«l 
asked that duelling should be punished by tleath anti their 
request had been granted in a royal ordinanta^ Wherever 
the law was enforced, the French nobility atul gentry aul»- 
stituted for the duel something equivalent to that tnuliial 
understanding for killing at sight which up to rmustly ha# 
been condoned by public opinion in some part.s of the rwinth- 
ern and western United States. Tltis mrtiiwl of avengtiig 
his father and clearing what he thought the atain u|«»n hta 
own honor by an open attack upon Coligny, guarded by the 
mss of the Huguenot gentry and under the ex}iheit protec- 
tion of the King, was not open to Henry of tJuiiie. 


But there was another method of clearing his honor by 
executing the duty of vengeance, which, in Italy of Hmt 
time, had all but supplanted the duel ; the use of hired awiwt- 
sins or bravi. The employment of these bravi for rli »ring 
prsonal honor in vendettas, altliough it was condemned 
in the most severe terms by the Church and punoshed in 
many of the states, notably \ enice, by U'rrtble laws, was in 
Italy almost a recognized social institution, and we have 
^eady seen (Vol. I, p. 291) that it was spreading to rnince, 
J^t at this time the young Duke (twenty-one) was in very 
close association and conference with two Italian women 
who both had cause to hate the Admiral; hi« mother, a 
daughter of the Duke of Ferrara, and Catherine d« 
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It is difficult to see who else under the circumstances would 
have wanted to kill the Admiral except the family of Guise 
and how they would have dared to do it unless they had the 
support of the Queen Mother. Coligny himself believed 
that “Guise and another” had caused the shot to be fired. 
Some days later the Nuncio reported that the murder 
was tlio result of the jealousy of the Queen Mother of 
Coli^y’s influence over her son; slie had plotted with the 
widow of the late Duke of Guise, now tlie Duchess of 
Nemours, to kill him. The young Duke had urged his 
mother to shoot the Admiral hersedf some day while he was 
talking to Catherine and showed her how easy it was to fire 
a har(|uebu8. Finally the murder had la'en done by a hired 
assassin with the knowledge of the Duke of Anjou, but not 
of the King. The Venetian Ambassador agrees with this 
view of the crime, except that he lays no emphasis on the 
shjure of the Guise in tlio deed, and a Venetian envoy- 
cxtratirdinary who was in Faria at this time says tlie murder 
waa planned by Catherine and the Duke of Anjou. The 
bride, whose “wetlding favors were so red,” has rtjcorded 
in her confused but vivid recollections of the terrible thirty- 
aix hours which followed the harcpiebuH shot, the accepted 
belief in the jjalaco that Maurevel had fired it at the insti- 
gation of Guise, her mother and her second brother Anjou. 
It is significant that, eighteen month.H before, when the 
Spanisli Ambassador congratulated Catherine on the death 
of the Regent Murray of Hcotland, who was “slmt from a 
window while going with hb guartb through the atrt^ot,” 
she answertnl, “she hoped to see anotlier man whom I knew 
die tl»e siwtie way." * 

Coligny was just Catherine’s age, and she must have 
known him ever since she hatl arrived in France, for hb 
mother was latly-in -waiting to the queen when she came to 
court as a girl bride. The lad was then head of the rich 

*Areh. V»t, I, S 8ept., 2; K. N. K. 1530, Aug, 22: Rd. I, 4, 

r >. 225, 327. Ob« of ta« d«n»aB prmtm. MfcrgiUKt, 28, A. N. K. 1515 
47. 
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house of ChatiUon and a few years later he k wwa 

among the court factions as a partmn ut her 
When Coligny made the Italian tour at tlir m "S 
seven, Catherine, then Dauphincss. had given hsiu irti.-rn id 
introduction to her Italian friends. Wlien lu-r hiid.iuid 
died, Coligny remained Catherine’s friend ami it vaui {i.n fly 
by his help that she had taken the helm of the shifi ..f 
state for a time out of the hands of the Cardinal of l.orriitu.- 
after the conspiracy of Ainboisc in After the 

of her second son, the boy Charlw IX. Ctdigny had hripi-d 
her more than any one man to defend her usurpation of tin* 
regency and escape from the domination tif the Cm'**', 
whose power she feared and <!isliked more than that of any 
one else except her son-in-law, Philip of .Sjttiitn Por if %va.i 
Coligny who broke the plan to relegate Catherine t«i the 
position of mere guardian of the young King l»y mdut-mg 
the Estates General of Pontoise to confirm her m the 
regency, and she had frequently used his adviee and help 
in the interval between the first and s<*a>ml Huguenot war#. 
The mere fact that he had become a lieretic and a leader m 
the civil wars did not affect her mucli. No one of her tiinen 
was less of a fanatic in religion Utan slio was, and for Ctinde, 
the titular head of the Huguenots, she had a distinct liking: 
not indeed the tendresse which the zealots of thi* Pari* 
streets gossiped about with foul tongue*’ for Calhi'fine 
never had a woman’s passion for any one except ht'r hui*> 
band— but a sort of easy liking. For Comk’’* siri<nge*t 
qualities did not make him essentially different from oth* r 
men around her. He was witty, vivaeitm*. hravc with a 
limitless courage, impulsive, easily k*d astr.ay hy Hotmui 
She felt she could manage him. But time hml dcveluja-d 
the gorgeous young courtier Coligny into a man of in.n. 
impervious to blandishments or the moat skilful llatlrry. 
He was indeed no puritan ascetic, for he wiw alwaya tlio 
great French noble, a lover of stately life who enlarged and 
adorned the magnificent chfiteau of his Hu! he 

had the stem temper of a soldier trained in the rtiugli aclitml 
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of his uncle, the Constable, and of late years his tough will 
had been .still further hardened by the sincere conviction ‘ 
that h(‘ was called of God to do certain work in the world. 
He had no common vices and no (srdinary human weak- 
ncsaes to play upt>n and, as Catherine had realizc<l more 
and morc that here was a man she could do nothing with, a 
certjun unemotional hatred had gradually joined fear in her 
iieart. 

The idea of putting to death Coligny and a few Hugue- 
not chiefs by sudden arrest and trial for tretuson, had been 
jfjreasetl upon Iut agrun and again from Rome and Hpain 
and by 8onu‘ of the ultra Catlmlics like Never.s, Montpensier 
and Monluc. For years she had .steailily n'jected it and 
stood by lier modt*rate, middle-of-the-road policy; though 
she had been willing to gain ludp in lu'r jilans for marrying 
her children by occasional hints that she might be willing 
to adopt th(i suggestion. Aft4‘r the Huguenot attempt to 
seize the royal family at Meaux, she determintal to curry it 
(mt. But the al>ortive plot to stuze ( 'oligny and Conde at 
Noycrs (August, IhtiH) only renewe<l the civil war. Slu^ had 
put a price on hi.H head in thc! war and since the peace the 
idea of killing him without the fornudity of tri.al had been 
urgtal ufjon Im' by two who stootl tdos(‘ to her. Tlu; 1 )ucheHH 
of Nemours kept begging for veugeancti on the man she 
tliought tin) lUHwujsin of her first hu.sbund. Besidtsi Hus tlie 
poisonous envy of Catlierine’s third son, Henry of Anjou, 
who had insulted the dea<l body of ( 'ondti because ho had 
dared to rival him in demanding the lieutenant-geueralshii), 
was now fixe<l on t-oligny with the intensity ttf an angeretl 
cobra. Ho wanted him killed "because ho had played the 
King." Beyond all tins Coligny, who Innl become the 
“nujst famous subjiatt in the world,” “ threatened to conus 
between Catiterine and her oldest son, close his earn to lusr 
counsels, lead him to brush aside all her fine spun diplomacy 

* Qdmuy wm tfea whmv* nmlmm wii 

imm liy likt! m HuaeiR or a Veniitittii Ambiwiiilor. 
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and step out in a bold straight-forward policy, which she 
believed would bring the Medici- Valois she luul lusile m 
great, to ruin. With a calculated hate she lnused the pm- 
sionate vengeance of young Guise and his iiiuth«*r. 

The circumstantial evidence in support of the . f 

aU those who had the best means of knowing the taft'j tioit 
the Duke of Guise was her instrument, is tiverwlo-huing. 
The poor lodging from whose window the iHwl h as tu e i w .w 
occupied by a former tutor of the Duke of ( iutse. win. w as 
absent. The Admiral’s friends, when they got tn. h iiiel 
only a maid, a lackey and a harquebus. The Hervau’.. ‘.iu i 
a man had been brought to them by tlio .^^eigiieur t iuuliy 
(an adherent of the Guise), “a sort of .soliber.” llo-) we} e 
told he was an intimate friend of the alweni nuisti-r <<f tin? 
lodging. When they had asked him for his name, he had 
given to one Bolland and to the otht'r Bumlol. ii»e l.ackey 
deposed that, on the morning the shot was tired, ilie strange 
lodger had sent him to Mr. du Chailly to tell him to have 
the horses ready. The names of three men have bisen men- 
tioned by contemporaries as firing Uie slwt. but the French 
witnesses who had the best chance to know about it, are 
unanimous that it was Maurevel, who hail Utui hid in 
various houses of the Duke of Guise ever since ho had slml 
de Mouy and gained the sobriquet, because ho drew a |«ui- 
sion from the King, of “the King’s killer." The convict nm 
that he was the assassin was so widespread and s*» fixi'^l 
that, when he afterwards joined the royal army at ilie 
siege of La Rochelle, no colonel would rewive him m hia 
regirnent and nobody would share guard duly with him. 
holding him for a dishonored man who had rommiiird 
traitorous and unworthy acts.* 

About four hours after the attempt, the King, at the 
su^estion of the Admiral’s son-in-law and hw ttiusm, Mar- 
shal Damville, went, accompanied by hm iiiiiilitr iiid 
brothCTs, the Marshals and two of Colipy'g csouiiiii, tlie 

^ ‘De Thou, 676. Hu father esmiaed tb® &»«.. Ikwilka. 
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younger xnembera of the House of Montmorency, to visit 
the wounded man in his lodgings. The King spoke to him 
with the utmost kindness, promised to appoint a commission 
to inquire into tine murder and asked the Admiral whom 
he aliould appoint upon it. He wished to carry him to the 
Louvre, where he would be watched l)y the royal guards, 
but the aurgeona refused to let him be moved. The King 
of Navarre sent five of his Swiss guards to the Admiral’s 
lotlgings and the Huguenot chiefs meeting in the house 
discussed the advisiihility of withdrawing from Paris and 
carrying him with them. This project wois defeated by 
Uie influence of Teligny. the Admiral’s son-in-law, and the 
minister Merlin, who doubtle.ss .spoke; for him in exi)re.s8ing 
their entire^ eonfideuie'e in the King, lii.s frieuids we're neit all 
80 stdf-rt'strained. All night long the* reHun ed the newly 
married couple was ftlleei with angry Huguenot nobles who 
discusseal their elemand for justice on the; Duke etf (luisc, 
and swore if they elid not get it from the King they would 
execute it themselves.* 

This mood alarmed and angered ("’atherine. She hoped 
at first th(*y would believe the Duke of Alva was the assas- 
sin, Imt by the lu'xt t'vt'iiing she had madi* uj) ht'r mind 
that the only way to cover Uj) h(*r tracks vva.s to induce the 
King t4> Issue an order to kill them all. The young bride, 
suspected by the Huguenots becuu.s** she was a Clatholic, 
ami sustsected by the ( ’atholics bt'caust* she was the wife of 
Henry of Navarre, felt the temsion in the air and the shadow 
of coming danger, although «u) one had sp«>kcn a word to 
her. In the t'vening she was seute<l upon a chest beside her 
sister, the Dueht*sH of Lorraine, in the room of her motber. 
Her nujther told her sharply to go to bed. As she made 
her reverence bt'fore leaving the room, her sister seized her 
by the arm and “bursting into tears, said, 'My God sister, 
don’t go,' which frightenetl me terribly. My mother called 
my sister and scolded her sliarply, telling her not to say a 
word.” Margaret lingered at the door, seeing that there 
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was a discussion between them, but not n5>Ie to lumr what 
they said. Finally the Queen harslily communao. i hrr tug. 
to bed, and her sister, bursting again into toar,^, .'•ni l «<-• I- 
night to her without another wonl. She wiuit to h.-r 
and prayed God to protect her, not ksiowing from uhat or 
from whom. The deadly contot belwwn tin- ,\dnuial .’tn i 
Catherine for the control of her son had reueheti ifj* chmas 
Margaret says that between nine and ten o’cloek Iot r 
had determined to tell Charles the truth, and she .sent her 
satellite Marshal de Retz to tell him that .nhe and In?* 
brother were behind the attempt upon the .4dnnr«l: ih.at 
her first intention had been simply to take that ji»*st out 
of the kingdom, the Admiral alone, but sim-e had hirk 
would have it that Maurevel mis«»d hi.H shot, the ilngue 
nots now charged it not only to the I>uke of tiuim*. hut i«» 
her and his brother. They had now eonre to }rlit*ve that 
the King had consented to it and were tletermimnl to trdk«? 
up arms the same night. Later Catherim* went to the 
King’s room herself and suetteederi in iM'rsuadtng him to 
order his guards, under the direction of the Dukes of C Juiie 
and Aumale, to kill all the Huguenot diiefs. The iin»h of 
Paris was also to be loosed on all the Huguenots in the 
city under the leadership of some of the captaiiw of the eily 
militia^a task to which they were to Ih? summ<»nrd hy 
the ringing of the tocsin. MarputH's supjjosititin that fh*? 
King’s reluctance was finally overcome h<?rau»a* he was told 
that the Huguenots intended to rise in arms, itlthotjgh ae 
cepted by the majority of historians until very nnsmt tnn«*s. 
M nustaken. The King used the story of the liugtiejutt m*. 
ing in a later message to the city council, but hix early r<>rfr 
spondence about the mmacre suggests very slrtuigly th*t 
he did not believe it 

Spacious observers afterwards mpr^mni the opinion 
that if Coligny had been killed by the balls of the har<iuehu>* 
the massacre would not have taken place. Hut. m.w that 
Coligny was recovering, Catherine found hertadf m terrible 
danger. The royal commission might at any moment mt- 
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ceed in arresting du Chailly or the old tutor of Guise. The 
rack would make them talk. Guise would surely not shoul- 
der the responsibility alone, but sluire it with her and her 
younger son. If she did not act ciuickly she was face to face 
with ruin. 

It is not possible to be quite certain about all who sliared 
in Uie dark and bloody councils of that night, or just how 
Utey succeeded in rousing that violent morbid ttunper of 
tlie young King of which he was himstdf afraid. Catheriiu? 
had been inseparable from him for eleven years and knew 
how to play on hi.s neurotic temperament. Heven witnt'sses 
who were in Paris at the time ’ agreed that his mother and 
oldest brother, tlie Duke of Anjou, were the chief agemts in 
persuading (’harles IX to consent to tluj ugliest dml that 
stains the history of any modern European nation. There 
wore not many people at court with wluan ('atheriiie would 
dare to discuss such a plan. As we have alriuidy moti, slie 
could not trust her younger daughter. Her youngest son, 
the Duke of Alen^am, the 8uit(»r of Elizabeth, was a great 
friend of the Montmorencies and Iiad so many heretics in 
his service that he was called the “Refug<‘ of the Hugue- 
nots.” Hhe did not dare of cuurst' to trust any Politique, 
and tlicir faction includtsl four of the six marshals of 
I'Vance. There was no prince of the blood that slie could 
have trusted witii such a plan, exc<;pt the Duke of Mtmt- 
pensier, and the fact that two of thow^ who km*w all that 
an outsider could find out about the councils of that night 
say that ho was present, is perhaps ordy a guess on tlicir 
part. It is cortoin that Marshal Tavamu'S, the Duke of 
Guise and the Duke of Nevers were presiuit and witli them 
there wore tie Retz and Rirague, both Italians and personal 
adheronte of Gatherine, the last recently made ketsper of tin; 
seal. 

How little religious fanaticism had to do witln plarnung 
U>i8 great treadicry is evident from tlie fact that Urn higher 

*8«* N<»W. 
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clergy were not active in it. Two of tlio ccuitoniportiry 
reporters do indeed say that Morvillior w jw calU'd ai nt ih.' 
end of the discussion, but even if tliis wtw tnu*. tt .!. »■'( n .t 

involve the clergy, for Morvillier, who wiis Fn-mdont !h<' 

Council in the absence of the King, luui ft>ignrd hw I.shIs 
opric of Orleans some years before in onlor to dovojo luiuM if 
more completely to the business of stato. Ho hstd »(.• hul« 
zeal that the Spanish Ambassador reputtnl hint tw a Itoroti.- 
(see page 62). In addition, the only tw«> witno^-tt wlo* 
report his presence, add that he opiHtaed tiie deowton ttitd 
when it was finally made, burst into teara.* 

As for her upon whom tltc chief ntsponaibility for tin’ 
deed must always rest, no one who knows atiything of tlin 
character of Catherine de MMicis through hor loiirr?*, i»r 
who has carefully studied tlie whole (»f her tortuiHw stiit*’ 
policy, could suspect for one moment that there w«w »« her 
anything resembling religious fanaticism. Her letter?. ..f » 
more intimate sort are, as we have seen, filltHi with jinnis 
phrases and the person who thinks it neceasary t»i jiidg<* 
them consciously insincere will never undersiand the typu-al 
personalities produced by the Italian lienascetu-t'. Hut »i 
would be impossible to decide from the many pious pas* 
sages of Catherine’s letters whether the form of her rehg»..ii 
was Catholic or Protestant* Such lettere m the one whirh 
the ex-inquisitor Pope Pius V wrote in 1572 ahoiit “men 
corrupted by heresy who crawl out of their hiding plaera 
like venomous vipers and spread Uieir jioison until it infer!#, 
people with their pestilential opinions hy dweoursi-a whieh 
enter and eat deeply like the gangrene," never siirre.l tlo’ 
slightest echo in her heart. CaUierine claimed af tr rw la 4 ■* 
Aat the deed had been done for the glory of (««1 and Uj.* 
honor of the Church and applied to it the words *4 Clirj..! 
to the disciples of John the Baptist, for she wanti^i all the 
credit she could get from the ultra-orthodox; hut pi^haps 
‘Neg. Tosc. m, 816 , 829 . 
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the only aincero phrase in the whole complicated web of li«i 
that slie wove around the deed afterwards in her corre- 
spondence, is that passage in one of her lettere to Elizabeth 
where slm suggests tiiat the Queen of England ought not to 
mind her execution of Huguenots who endangered the state, 
any more than slio would mind it if the Queen of England 
did execution against those who troubled her, “even if they 
should be all the Catholics of England.” ' 

It is impossible to draw an exact and ordered picture of 
those terrible hours when murdca- spread with the dawn 
from tile palace through the slums of the city, until the 
corpses of the King’s wcxlding guests lay piled in front of 
his door and as an ob-server wrote “bl(K)d ran down the 
gutters like water after a heavy rain.” But it is possible 
roughly to divide the killings iido two classes: first, the 
killing of the Huguenot chiefs who would be dangerous if 
they escaped. The grtiatcr part of these were lodged in the 
palace or close by around the house of the Admiral. This 
part of the massacre was explicitly committed to the care of 
tlie Duke of Guise and the King’s bastard brother, with their 
own personal servitors, aided by detachments of the royal 
guard. The killers actually engaged in it were French 
guards, aided by Italian or German mercamaries. The few 
fugitives from tlieir list who e.scap<Hl were; carefully hunted 
<iown afterwards under the orders of Gatherinc and the 
King. They would havt? made a clean sweep and got all the 
men who had led the Huguenot armie.s, if the Vidame of 
Chartres and the (’ount of Montgomery had not persisted, 
after their vain attempt to pensvaule their friends to carry 
the wounded Admiral out of the city, in going to lodginp on 
the other bank of the Htune. At five o’clock in the morning 
a fugitive swam the river and warnetl them. They mounted 
and fled. They were too tlanprous to be allowed to get 
away and, by the King’s express onlcrs, Guise followed 
them until his horses were exhausted. Meantime the sec- 
ond class of killinp was going on and it lasted sporadically 

Potter, 128, pHtd. La Motto, VII, 349. 
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shooting one of Navarre's Swiss guards who tried to bar tlie 
stairs, forced their way into the Admiral’s room. Ho met 
his fate with the calmness which might be expected from a 
man of his iron will and sincere religion. When the assas- 
sins called down through the open window to those in the 
court below that their work was done, the I')uke of Guise 
answered, “The Count of Angoulcmc will not believe he is 
dead unless he secs it with his own eyes,” so they tlirow the 
body through the window and the Count stooped down and 
wiped the blood off tlie face in order to be sure that it was 
the Admiral. The story that Guise kicked the dead body of 
his foe, which has passed into alnuiat all histories, appears 
only in an account of the maasacrc printed and circulated in 
the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, and it was put in the 
story apparently with the idea that it addotl an additional 
shame to the Admiral’s end. There is no reason to believe it. 

After the Admiral, tlie most distinguished of the Hugue- 
not loaders outside the royal family was, perhaps, the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld. The charm of his manners rniwlo tins 
King very fond of him. He stayed late in the King’s room, 
and then left, refusing an invitation to spend the night. In 
the early morning somebody knocked on his door, calling 
out that ho had a message from the King. La Rocliofou- 
cauld himself ordered it to be opened and when a band of 
masked men entered, ho 8uppo8c<l that the King was among 
them, playing one of the practical jokes of which ho was so 
fond. With affected terror he begge<i his visitors not to Ixi 
too hard on him and woke from his deception in the agonies 
of death. The gentlemen of the King of Navarro were 
ordercxl by the King to come down from their rooms inte 
the court of the palace. As soon as they arrived there tlnnr 
swords and daggers were taken from th^ and they were 
told to leave. Some were poignarded in the vestibule. 
Others wore killed by the royal guards as they stepped from 
the gates into the street.’ 

After the Admiral had been killed and they had made 

' De Tlum. 
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was to hold in check the King of Spain. Philip had too 
many spies at the French court not to be aware that ^mc- 
was going on against his interests, but Charles (lid all 
he could to allay suspicion and wrote such reassuring letters 
to the Duke of Alva that the not overtrusting Spaniard 

said they could not be doubted.^ 

It is 6vid6nt, either that the King did not tell his mother 
what he was doing, or else that she disapproved of it, for 
she left court to spend several days at her neighboring 
chateau at Chenonceaux; which caused a great deal of 
gossip that the Queen Mother was about to lose her author* 
ity and that the King, in a short time, intended to govern 
for himself. Without regard to her opposition and anger, 
the King allowed Louis of Nassau to form secretly close to 
the French border a force of Huguenots and Dutch refugees, 
which suddenly seized the important cities of Mons and 
Valenciennes. This success seems to have strongly inclined 
the King in the direction of open war with Spain and ho 
determined to summon Coligny to court. But to summon 
Coligny to court with the vendetta of Henry of Guise un- 
appeased, was to evoke a civil war. Even when tlio Admiral 
was at his home in Chatillon, all danger of a rencounter 
was not over. At Christmas time Marshal Montooroncy 
had told the King that a great many friends of Guise woro 
gathering in Paris, holding secret assemblies at night, pro- 
viding themselves with “short arms better fitted for uw» in 
rooms than on the streets.” He believed they even talkmi of 
going to besiege the Admiral in his own house. If that hap- 
pened he would feel obliged to go to the help of his relative. 
Coligny was even more defiant and wrote to too King that 
if his enemies marched against his chateau he would go out 
to meet them halfway. Catherine had sent a soothing nw's- 
sage to Coligny, but Guise had written to the King denmnd- 
ing permission to settle his quarrel with Coligny man to 

‘G^ard, n, 369, Comp. 250, 251; Groen, IV, 10; Noaihai, I. »; 
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the archers of the escort looked on in silence. A book- 
binder was roasted to death on a heap of his own books in 
front of his house. The river was the easiest way to dispose 
of the corpses. There was a certain street called the Valley 
of Misery which ended on the bank of the river, where it 
was closed by a door painted red. That door, as the four 
leading naurderers whose names have survived, boasted, 
became the gate of death for over six hundred Huguenots. 
A citizen of Strasburg saw a beautiful woman striijped 
naked standing on the bridge near this gate and then thrown 
into the river. Two miserable women clung for a long time 
to piles, but were finally beaten down by stones thrown 
upon them from thci arch above.’ 

It is no wond(>r from the authentic anecdotes of cruelty 
that have come down to us that a Swiss Roman Catholic 
preacher who was in Paris wroUi to a friend, “I trembled at 
the sight of the river full of corpses naked and horribly dis- 
figured.” The killers spared age no more than sex. Anno 
do Terricres, one of the leading lawyers of Paris, a man 
over eighty years old, was killed. Brion, the governor of 
the little I’rince of Conti, a man over eighty, with hair as 
white as snow, was poignarded with the little prince clinging 
around his ne(!k and trying to wanl off the blows with his 
tiny hands. We have the names of nineteen children 
killed in Paris and doubtless there were many more. 
Huguenot sources tell stories of two little girls who hid 
under tlio bed and were dragged out and kille<l, of infants 
who, when their murderers took them up, laughed and 
played with their beards, and of boys of ton dragging an 
infant in long clothes through the streets on the end of a 
string in order to drown it in the river.=* 

During thew days when tine law was suspended by 
orders of him who was the fountain of justice, “bloody hate 
and savage greed found tools ready to their hand.” A num- 

‘Aroh. C.. vn, 140, 143, 146; d'AubignA III. 142. 

•Bull. 8oc. Prot., Vm, 287; do Thou, IV, 592; d’Aubiffod. HI, 323. 
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ber of Catholics perished, several heirs at law came prema- 
turely into their inheritance and some lawsuits wt're st'ttlwi 
in favor of the less scrupulous of the parti(‘H. Ariion^r the 
victims of personal hatred, the most distinKuislH'd was the 
celebrated Ramus (Pierre la Rnmee). otic of tiu- glorica 
of French letters and learning. Ramus, us a prufes.'itnl luivo- 
cate of the New Learning and a rdumur of e.iucati.m, had 
a long conflict with Jacques Charpentier, a din-ti*r in luetli- 
cine who had bought from a Sicilian wlm wjws jjndessur of 
mathematics in the College of France, the sueeession to his 
chair. Ramus had obtained from the King u rule that 
everybody who was installetl in a chjiir at the College of 
France should be examined in his .suhji-cts by the other pro- 
fessors, and he insisted upon the apjdicatiiui of the rule in 
this case. Charpentier resisted it and said iiefure tin* com- 
mittee that, “even if he was not capable «>f teaching mathe- 
matics, he had knowledge of a large suimher t»f other stih- 
jects upon which he could deliver public h*cture.s tho 
contentment of everyone who heard him." He ndmitt<*<l in 
a signed statement that ho did not know any malhcmatics 
and could not read his Euclid in the original lirt'i'k, Imt 
added that “he considered mathematics only {day fi«r chil- 
dren which, in comparison to metajihysics, seemetl to him 
like dirt in which only a pig like Ramus could bnd con- 
tentment.” In spite of th«ie facts, which wsumsl to limit 
his usefulness as professor of mathematicst, tiie coiiirniwuon 
of the Parlement, “in consideration of his gna*l servici H {«» 
the Catholic reli^on and in the tearhing of An»tiitle.” 
decided, since he offered to prepare himwdf fully to b-ciure 
upon mathematics insde of three months, to instidl him 
provisionally in his chair. On the third day of the imowici c. 
after the King had ordered Hiat pillaging and killing .dasild 
be stopped, Charpentier, who had hroodttl in his soul fur 
six loi^ years “an Italian vengeance,” mit a hand of hired 
assassins, who, alter inflicting upon Ramus mortal wound s 
hurled him through the window of hk h»fty study into tho 
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court of the college, where his body was mutilated and then 
dragged tlirough the streets and thrown into the river.' 

The massacre spread slowly to other cities of France, but 
it was neither simultaneous nor general ; sliowing tliat it hai 1 
not been planned beforehand. It was generally carried out, 
not by soldiers but by mobs, sometimes plainly instigated Ijy 
the magistrates, at others evidently with their connivaiua^. 
For instance, it lies on the face of the facts of the killing at 
Lyons that an able governor like Mandelot could have pre- 
vented or punished most of the four hvaulred murders and 
there was no attempt to use the garrison of Orleans to pre- 
vent such a slaugliter that people would not eat fisli for fear 
they had fed on the bcHlies tlirown into the river.® 

Documentary evidence has survived that the Duke of 
Anjou arranged for massacrcjs in two of tlu^ principal cities 
of his duchy through the medium of one of tiio gentlemen 
of his suite. A letter of the King stuit out six days after 
the massacre at Paris, calling attention of the governore (if 
cities to his proclamation tliat peaceable Prottsstants will 
not be molested, says at tlic close;, “whatever verbal com- 
mands I may have given to those whom I stint to you or to 
my other governors and lieuttinant-generals, an; now (;om- 
pletely revoked, intending that nothing therein contiiined 
should be put into execution by you or by oUmra.” There 
can be little doubt that the verbal instructions referrotJ to 
were instructions to imitate the action at Paris. By massa- 
cres which took place in some instances thrc» or four weeks 
after St. Bartholomew’s day, great numliera of Huguenots 
were put to death in Meaux, Troyes, Orleans, Bourges, 
Angers, Saumur, Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Bordeaux and 
otlier cities. In more tlian half of the tiiirteen pnjvinces of 
France there were no disorders. Picardy, Dauphiny, I’ro- 
vence, Languedoc, had, indeed, Politiques for governors, 
who would never have permitted such a slaughter of Uu; 
Huguenots, but Champagne and Burgundy, where tliere 

‘WmldinKton, 174-178; I>Mquicr (1), Bk. IX. Oh. 20. 

•Bull. 8<>c. Pmt,. Vol. 21, p. 390. 
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were no murders, were under the rule of Guise and his 
uncle, the Duke of Aumale. Auvergni*. whirh was nlm.wt 
free from slaughter, had for its governor the ht-ad u{ a very 
strong Catholic family and Lower Nonnatiily was kept ealm 
under the rule of Matignon, in whom ( ‘iitheriiie eofilis|e,i 
more than in any of the governors tjf pn.vinees.* 

The governor of Brittany was the Duke i>f .MnntjM'rwier, 
the only one of the few great nobles mentiuned pri iminenfly 
in connection with the massjicre who may be ,su>*peet<ti nf 
acting out of religious zeal. He wrote t*) the M.nyor atid 
councillors of his chief city, Nante.s, that the K ilig. "beeauH** 
of a conspiracy to kill tlio etitire royid fatuily and all the 
Catholics of the court, had killed all the Hitguenut ehiefn at 
Paris: by which the views of Hw Maje.sty m regard to the 
treatment which ought to be aeetmleti to tin* Hugin-noia of 
other cities are made sufficiently plain.” ( hi reeeipt of this 
invitation to massacre, the city council met, ft*. 4 a suh-mti 
oath not to break ffie Edict of Pneitieation and l*ori*ade all 
violence against the Huguenot.s. 'riie magistrates and peo* 
pie of the other cities of the province followi'd ilus example 
and in Brittany there was no killing. Hi XHmi«.nge luid 
Poitou there was no bloodslied and none in menimm-d in 
Maine, So that eleven out of sixteeti [Mditica! divis»oii«i 
of Prance, including six out of the mn'en provmrrs which 
had the greatot local autonomy, were free from tJiia 
slaughter. It is reported that the Jiishop of io-Hjeux an- 
swered messages from Paris that he was the idirplnt'd and 
not the butdher of hk flock and tire governor of tin* Hpaniah 
March at Bayonne is supposed to have written t<» the King 
that he had many bmve soltliers under iiw rominsiid. but 
not one executioner. Thtwe bemj- fftnfi .i are not authentic, 
but th^ record in legendary form Uit* fact that I Vanee as » 
whole did not follow the blootly tn*achery t>f her King ami 
that many Prenchmen in authority refrw'd to ohy dark 
hints and even s^ret orders from Park.® 


*Bull. Soo.F^ Vol n.np. 5^, 
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It ifl hard to reckon the number who perished in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The estimates of twenty- 
seven contemporary reporters and modem historians range 
all the way from three thousand to one hundred and ten 
thousand victims. Probably between three or four thou- 
sand perished at Paris and perhaps as many more in the 
rest of France.’’ This was approximately double the number 
who perished at Paris in the great Annagnac massacre one 
hundred and fifty years earlier when the governmental 
authorities let loose the fury of the Parisian populace 
against their political enemies in very much the same way. 
The motive of the mob in Saint Bartholomew, however, was 
not political. It was the same religious fanaticism which 
had produced similar smaller massacres in many French 
cities during the previous ten or twelve years. It was idle 
for Catherine to say as she did, that slie was rcsponsiblo 
only for a few deaths. She knew by experience what the 
loosing of that incredibly bitter hatred meant. 

•■“No evideno© take© ub as high as 8,000."— Laio Acxok, Leoturu. tto. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

the WUB of UFi<. THK til’INIONH 

The news was an astonWinifut tt» Uu' < M orhl. The 
attitude of those who hoard it varknl fruin hitl.-r m.!i«nati.m 
to intense joy, and the place t.f ntsy Rtveii jiu.la..r iii the 
scale of emotion was on tlu* wlade, thuu^h not umvorKnily 
or entirely, determined by hia .Hyinpniha -^ in the Kn-af n.u- 
flict of which tlte massacro wjis a blsKidy e|u.nH!e. *rht* Sejuit** 
of Venice voted a congrattUatt^ry 1 y u majority 

of a hundred and sixty-one to «>ne. 'rhe I Hike tif 'ru^-any 
wrote congratulatory letters t*i whieh t ’iitliiitue replied, 
expressing the great plciwure whie-h her mui had in mi-mg 
himself praised by good jind virtmajs people for ?«» holy n 
r^lution as the exocution of the A ijmrid und his a*l- 
herents; from which "she hojs's to draw hy the grace t»f 
God the fruit necessary for the n*storntii>n <d Hi» (diurrh 
and tihe repos© of all Christendom. ” Philip of Hpmn wrote 
to Catherine that the putiwliment "given tii tl»e Admiral 
and his sect was imlectl of such vjdue nnd prudence jin<| of 
such service, glory and honor In tlwl sod mmet *4! Iwnefit 
to all Christendom tliat Ui hear of it wnH ho no- ilje 
and most chewful news which at pre*e!(i emild cme i.» n** 
When the Pope remvtsi from Ins Kuoeio >1 ih“'piit> !i de- 
scribing tihe massacre, he a.'»H*inhle«l nil th** car-himk m the 
palace and read it t<» them, after winch th* y w> iii to the 
neighboring church to chant the 'IV Iieum It W4>i *4 l*re i 
that the city iliould la* i!hmnnat<‘tt fur thru* nighte in 
suec^on. Later the Pojh* ordere*! a me*lid t** L* struek 
in honor of ttie event and mil to Moren**’ f«if ujie uf the 
most distinguirfieci painters «*f the d.av 1 - d. i * rat** tie- wnlli 
of the Vatican with picturi s recording i* Th** trarim of 
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these pictures still remain upon the walls and, in the wonls 
of a modern Roman Catholic historian, “for three centuries 
they insulted every pontiff who went into the Sistiru* 
Chapel.” In the Protestant world the condemnation was 
instant and overwhelming, with the exception of some of 
the Lutheran theologians, who thought that this punish- 
ment had fallen upon the Calvinists because of their errors 
in regard to the sacrament.^ 

To the man of our day, whether ho be Catholic or 
Protestant, an attitude of complaistuuie towards such a detnl 
is so abhorrent, tliat wht;n it is taken by dead people whom 
he is inclined to respect, lie instinctively and half uncon- 
sciously falls back upon denying or olwcuring or overlooking 
the facts. When thi.s refug(‘ is finally taken away from him 
by the hard work of pt'ople to whom history means just 
judgment and not apology, he is inclined to lielieve that the 
religion of those who approved such manifest evil <loing 
was either insincere or altogether perverkHl But in this 
conclusion he fails to take account of the pn'ssuns in the 
direction of perverting the moral judgrnent exerted by long 
standing error expresseti in law and cusUun inluTited from 
many generations. 7’he degree of moral turpitudtj of an 
ancient Spartan who thrust his sickly new-born infant out 
into tlie winter’s storm to die, or of the Hindu noble who 
burnt his brother’s widows on the funeral pile, is not so 
easy a matter to estimate as it may seem at first sight. 
The man of the sixkicnth century had inherited ari old and 
very pernicious do(!trine, plainly taught by all the moral 
authorities he regarded with reverence and definitely ex- 
pressed in laws. At the time of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew the laws of all European countries, Protestant 
and Orthodox alike, punished heresy with death. The 
only difference between them was in the definition of 
heresy and a greater or less willingness to apply the laws 
strictly. These laws r^ted upon the conviction, true enough 

‘ B. N. It. JMIO; IV, 299; A. N. K. 1530 f. 62; Arch. Vat., 22 Nov. 
1672; Lord Acton, 73, 87, 88. 
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in itself, that the teaching of false doctrine was & groat 
danger to society and the false inclusion that therefore, 
for the sake of society and for the honor of Ui»d, the idTeuder 
ought to be put to death. This heresy of tin* liut y of per- 
secution, the most dangerous heresy that ever attaehed 
itself to the teaching of (’hrist, still held .sway over tfio 
minds of most men, although its power was hegituung to fje 
slightly weakened ; more by the pn'ssure of faeis th.ati hy 
the abstract twguraenta of tiie few who liad yet «piesiutiuHl 
it. Pope Pius IV, for in.stance*. Inul deidared a few years 
before that he would rather pardon a eritumid whti had 
committed a hundrtxl inurthTS than an olj.Htm.Hte heretie, 
and Beza, who had led the (“alvijust ilelegatum at tfi« 
Colloquy of Poissy, had writUui lh.>il hereties wit»' worse 
criminals than parricuica aiul Uu* good of .*uieiety reipiiretl 
a more severe punishment for hi-resy than for any other 
crime.^ The best starting point ft»r an aftaek ijpt»n this false 
doctrine is the effects it has produml upon the histiiry of 
generations of men who have held it to he true. But no 
just judgment can bo passeti upon any single instance of 
those effeote without taking into aecuunt the wliole series. 

The outcome of the doctrine of perstH-ution in eulogies 
of St. Bartholomew was, however, so terrddy exaggerntwl, 
that, aU over the world, it enahUti men. *'ven in spite of 
their prejudice, to see tlto truth. This attempt, hy the 
use of inexorable logic to pusli the falseluMHl they Iwlieved 
roughshod over all tlto sentimenta of humainty wid the 
feelings of honor, seemed to thousands a glnwitly mi i$lmur- 
dum. Even in Italy it was (jut^**th»ne«l, A t’orr»‘spondejit 
wrote to the Duke of Savoy from Rome, “’rhe de.-d !»iw 
been praised, but it would have b*<*n praised very mif h 
in(H% if it could have been done under the fiirtn.s uf justice." 
The Spanish Ambassador at Rome wrote u* hi-« imwter 
that toe Frenchmen there were bragging iibmt tilings in 
connection with St. Bartholomew which were m»t allow- 
able even agiOnst rebels and hereties. The Kmperwr .Mwd- 

‘Ctd. Acton, <k Hnnroticis ptawnda, Tnet Tlipwl . I, l«, l«. 
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milian of Germany, who had been urged by the Pope to 
imitate the glorious action of the King of France, told 
a French envoy six months later that “the King and his 
mother had done the most ill-advised and evil thing in the 
world,” and wrote to one of his friends: “The King of 
France has committed an act which will stamp upon him 
a shame which cannot be easily wiped off. God forgive 
those who are responsible.” It is evident from a long 
letter from the French Ambassador in Venice that the for- 
mal congratulations of the government did not express the 
real opinion of the Venetian senators. He wrote as follows: 

“Madame: 

“The plain truth is, that the ma.ssacrcs through all Prance 
have so strongly stirred the hearts of those; here who are 
well disposed towards your crown that, although they are 
all Catholics, they will not listen to any excuse for it, 
laying the blame for everything that has been done on you.” * 

The Duke of Anjou had just declared his candidacy for 
the vacant elective throne of Poland. The l^mch ambas- 
sador in charge of the negotiation writes to the Beeretary 
of State that the news from France has sunk their ship just 
as they were bringing it into port. “The I)(;vil take the 
cause,” he burst out in vexation, “which has brought almut 
so many evils and has led a good and humane king if there 
ever was one on the earth, to dip his hand in blood ; which 
seems to be a thing so attractive that no prince ever touched 
it without wanting to do it again.” He warns the secretary : 
“If, before the election, the news of any cruelty whatever 
comes to Poland, ten millions of gold wouldn’t buy a vote.” “ 

One of these men had been employed by Catlicrinc in 
important missions ever «nce she gained tlie leading author- 
ity in the state and the other, Valence, had been active in 
diplomacy or influential at the council board ever since the 
days of Francis 1. There is overwhelming evidence that 

‘Ctd. PMippflon (1). 368; A. N. K. 1631 f. 61; ctd. BV4my (2), 16T, 
B. N. Nouvs. Acqs. 20600 f. 56. 
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their attitude was typical of the feclinfi: of tiio groat mass 
of the French nobility whetlier of tlie t^wonl ur of thu rube. 
They abhorred St. Bartholomew in their hearts from the 
start and as soon as they darwi. they rej.mii.Hted it. It Is 
possible of course to find a number of Enuieh voin s which 
praised and approved the deed. One of the Ihuisinn elericy, 
for instance, has recorded in hi.s Journnl hw joy at .ntting 
that those who destroyed the cross of < hi.HlitieH now tauihl 
not make white crosses big enough to put into their hats 
as a sign that tliey had become g«iod t'atludic.H. 'Phe bolateti 
massacre at Bordeaux wa.*« hnuight about, iti .Hpite of the. 
stand taken by the Governor tuul tin- puldie pro.st-ctitor, by 
the preaching of a Jesuit, who ttdd the juoph* repesitetlly 
that the massacre at Paris had been dojie by the special ht*Ip 
of an angel of the Lord. The t'nrdinal of Lorraine, as 
official spokesman for the hVench ehngy, ileclaresl that 
Charles IX was like the gtHxi king Josi.nh of the ancient 
Jews, who had purged his kingdom of idohiter.s am! brought 
his people back to believe in (eul. But thesi* three voices 
from the clergy of Paris, the Jesuits and the ( ’ardituils (the 
Cardinal of Bourbon excepUxl) enme from what had Uvn 
from the beginning the three atroitgest centers of th«' de- 
mand for the extermination of the Iluguerjots.* 

There was another class of public defentiens of the 
massatre whose utteran^ must Iw discounhfsi by one wlm 
wishes to estimate the true attitude of France towjurds it. 
De Thou write® it was deplorable to wa? persons highly 
respected for their piety, wiwJom awl integrity, holding the 
leading positions in the kingdom, like Morvillier, de Thou, 
Pibrac, Monluc and Bellifcvre, praiw; an nctiiun which flmy 
detested in their hearts; under Urn falw itii-a that tin* good 
of the state demanded that they idiould atawl by »vh.at hsul 
been done and could not be undone. T!»is ti*timony is the 
more remarkable because one of the men d<f Thou hlaiw s 
was hk most intimate friend and another his owi» Lather. 

\Joaaak, ISO; da Hito. IV, m-, Cal F. im. p 397: II, m, 
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Of him de Thou relates that he was accustomed in private to 
apply to St. Bartholomew this verse of Statius: "May the 
memory of the crimes of that day perish ; may future gen- 
erations refuse to believe them; let us certainly ktHjp sihnit 
and let the crimes of our own nation be covered by thick 
darkness.” ^ 

While many of the French nobility of the robe thus 
suppressed their own moral judgment out of weakness or 
statecraft, the nobility of the sword found a way tet express 
their feeling of disgust. Very few of them had Liken part 
in the crime, for aside from the four great noliles alreatly 
mentioned, it is almost possible to count on the fiiigers the 
names of French nobles mentioned in connection with tho 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and when Cosseins, tho 
colonel of the royal guard, who had superintimded the mur- 
der of the wounded Admiral and most of the other killinpp 
around the palace joined the royal camp at I.>a Rochelle, he 
was sent to Coventry almost as completely as the hired 
assassin Maurevel. He often said to Brantdme, who after- 
wards played tennis with him: “Cursed be the day of St. 
Bartholomew.” This incident seems to prove better than a 
whole volume of citations that Brantdme, a passionate licro 
worshiper of the Duke of Guise, whose murder his friends 
had avenged on the Admiral, expressed the opinion of tho 
fighting Catholic nobles of France when ho called St. Bar- 
tholomew “a very dirty massacre.” 

No Politique could support St. Bartholomew, not only 
because it was against their policy, but also because their 
leaders had been in danger of perishing with the Huguenots. 
The advisability of killing the Montraorencies and their 
adherents had been discussed by tlio little knot of people 
who planned the massacre. This was known or suspectecl 
in Paris at once and the common talk was that they had 
escaped only because Marshal Montmorency, the head of 
the house, was at his chateau of Chantilly, where for some 
years he had kept a guard strong enough to hold it against 

‘Do Thou, IV, 600, 644. 
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anything short of a militaiy expctlitiim. The killing of 
hk brothers and friends, while he renuiim\l alive, meant a 
Lil war led by the first baron of France.* 

On the other hand, the ultra-orthoihix t athulic nobility 
had a right to feel that the thing had been dime without 
their knowledge and wnsent. The nmncil which luivified 
with the King on this very grave matter contained no hiir 
representation of the marslials of France, the jirinrea of 
the blood, the ancient nobility or the clergy. l*he pfesen<'»? 
of the Duke of Montpenaier and Morvillier i.i mentiojicd 
only by two reporters, the Flort‘ntini*s t’avriana and Cnr- 
binelli, one of whom may have gotten the muncH from tin* 
other. Of the remaining eight; four, ('atherine, the I hike 
of Nevers, the Count de Iletz and Birague were Itaiian.4 • 
the three young men, Urn King (twenty-two), hi.i lirother, 
the Duke of Anjou (twenty-one) and the Duke id ttui«* 
(twenty-two) had spent tlie mu.Hl impri'S.Hionable part of 
their lives under the influence of Itidian motliers. Mnrslial 
Tavannes was the only pure-liloswhtl Fn-nchmaii we know 
certainly was present at tliis sinister c<nmcil. There waa 
therefore a great deal of truth in the opinion which the 
Ambassador-extraoidinary of Venici» re|K»ried as prevalent 
immediately after St. Bartholomew ; an«l surely he can not 
be suspected of having any particular prejudice against 
Italians or in favor of heretics. lie wrote; "'riie ( 'athoUcs 
are disgusted beyond measure as much as the Huguenot# - 
not, as they say, at the deed itstdf, so jnueh as at tJie 
manner of doing it. . . . They call this way of prois'eiiing 
by absolute power without h^tal process, a lymni's way, 
attributing it to the Queen Mother as an Italian, a Floren- 
tine and of the house of Metlici; whose bliHul is impreg- 
nated with tyranny. For this reason .slie is dete.«tte»i to tlic 
hi^^t d^;ree and, on her amiuiit, so ia the whole Italian 
nation . . . from which may come her dealli. Hei'anse if 
she diould die and if tibat supreme authority she has over 
the King were gone, h© woulti come inht tho hands of 
‘Brant., W, m; Tmtmm, m, Gil, F. tS73, g 113, 
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certain ministers of state of whom they are not afraid — 
on the contrary, freed from fear, they would hope to return 
entirely to liberty.” ^ 

The name of Machiavelli had then become a sort of a 
bugaboo and both Catholic and Protestant used it freely 
as the worst possible condemnation of anything done by 
the other side which they disliked. Thus Granvelle wrote 
to Philip II that Cecil was imbued with the principles of 
MachiaveUi. All those who now attacked Catherine said 
that she was a disciple of Machiavelli and carried out his 
doctrines in the massacre of St. Bartholomew because “his 
book was her gospel.” But, although Catherine had a copy 
of the Prince among over forty-five hundred books in her 
library, there is nothing whatever to sliow that she had 
read it. Indeed, during her whole life, she continually 
transgressed the maxims of Machiavelli; nowhere more 
markedly than in the blundering crime of St. Bartholomew. 
It is absurd to assume that every practice in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries which seems to free statecraft 
from the limits of morality, is due to the teaching of 
Machiavelli. This is to put the effect for the cause. The 
things in Machiavelli which strike us as immoral were not 
invented by him. Ho simply logically analyzes, assemblea 
into a system and turns toward a patriotic purpose, prac- 
tices common before his day and continued for getmrations 
after his death by people who never turned a page of his 
works.® 

The thing that shocked the French the most was the 
treachery of St. Bartholomew, because “in the middle of 
the marriage festival of a daughter of France those who had 
come to Paris on the solemn public word of the King were 
treated in that fashion.” “It was repeated everywhere that 
the Huguenot captain Pilles, led out for slaughter from 
the house of the King where he had come as an invited 

^ReL I, 4, p. 2M; Comp, B, N. Nouva. Acqi, 20600 i, M. 
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j'U'-ft?, I'ni an t!',.' |r.-r.'.-.| him, 'Oh what 

a lih wh-s? ;i t >'5 ’ ' ‘ 

Thi . -iinUk'- >1 .ii-/:.-. .ht> .. ! m ih,. 

trill* Nti-ry whu-is Hill j| 

was JUil4«'' ill'' t< 'U’i'.lilts- "'H i’i A "..i' ! !l. iJii'i* {|j lljjt 

|jniviui‘»‘ i»f wrn' ia ■ *'ji l>si!h vrry 

hmvi*. <h»«' j>am«*4 t *-;2J3 i, h«-uf«-na4i* <4 t.Hr j^.wi-inor «f 
th*’ pcuvsnr**, inuii;h*''l hi’s a f. r.u’tly wlisch 

iimifi’ him t.* imMiv |w..n!." 'I!,.' ..ilj.-r, Ih'j'ihiT. 

W!W »»f a mi.-r*' airl c-our’i-'ivn tjunl 'I'hm* tw« 

giiJitlrmi'U hat**'! »'a«'h oUit-!- with a lu-aLiil hatifti ajj<i thru* 
ni*iKhlN»is4 ha*i in*'*! m vaisi r«v«:!4.-)lr- iIm’Ui Hi-KUM‘r, 
\vhi» was a Pn-U-siant, raiiK- u|> t<» I'airi h>r tin* imurnifj* 
ami whrti th»’ Miitasai't*' l"»>!an h<- I'-iuasin* ! m hia ttwtu 
with th»’ f»‘ar *4 ih riUi !«>*h'r«- }u>* « y«-w >ss i Insh* thw 4uor 
was {in*krli in an I Vi-mn'i mlrn .i va. r i m hami, CMlIuweiJ 
by twu jKihin rs. lii-ssiKi , tJiinkuij.t ihai Ju*) ru t ha*! 
jki}ia*lia| !j|M»n iht* aii l i4ir ji«<’r<'y i<f 

Vt'ums in a tfrri}4*- h«4«- hsin n-m*' ai»4 nisamt a home 

which w’lw m-aify in the* nitrri. iCf-gns'-r Jffi Ui« 

city with hw liictny, wh«t rmctr*! tf. iu !»j}« an uaih to 
failnw mi4 h**} him all tin’ way i>i thurjjnr with.mt nayini 
a wuni tlic entire r«»a«l. lb- rnn|4y .3f4rf»-4 hw »it«*n4«iu 
to tttkiJ care of him and l«i ai**’ tm it that hr }i.» 4 mii'yihini 
UitI W'flji iHwaiwary, at th*'* mn« At last li»«*y arrivisl it 
the chi'itrao »if itcftnier; thm V*'4iiin »44r<-'!;!!r4 him a* M« 
Iowa; *'lt WM m my hamK »» y«'0 **» tAk** sh<- chance 

,whit4i I have iought iur a h-nn tntsr, I <ih<'ul4 W 
ttdtatnctl to aci-nni*' my»idf m that w«> « u a n.an as Wave 
Sii you are. VVhrii we mettle our ijiiaitrl I » ant ihi' 4aJ»i«f 
to he CfiuaJ. You can la? wore that yun will alway* find nw 
nawly to *»*ttt»* mir differeurr* m i;«*ntj.‘n.<-u -L'l'.il!'’ 

WMiwcrcd him: "I havn m»l, my dear Yr*iii#, eitJiff 
rwlttlioii or force or coora^r a^amni ym,! Ib-n.-cfi-rth I 
will follow you wiili all my lo-art whefm*-f y.>u want, rcidi 
to employ im your wreuA? the hie whici» I owe to yoa joid 
l*CSitt»utoh Kmi To*. Ill ww 
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the little courage which you say I possess.” After these 
words he fell upon his neck. Vezins, keeping still in his 
attitude some of his usual ferocity, answered: “It’s for you 
to choose whether you want to have me for your enemy or 
your friend.” Without waiting for an answer he gave the 
spurs to his horse and rode oflf. 

The once vivid feeling embalmed in this story, like a 
fly in amber, that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was a 
piece of cowardly treachery a gentleman would not slmw 
to his bitterest enemy, was not changed by the later charge 
that the Huguenots had conspired to rise that very night 
in a rebellion which included the murder of the King and 
the royal family, because, in the end, nobody who had any 
real chance to know the facts, believed it. In the first 
place the King at the beginning gave another explanation 
of the great slaughter and afterwards circulated in some 
parts a third; in the second place, while two men were, 
executed for this conspiracy, no proof of it was ever pub- 
lished, although it is known that the papers of the Admiral 
and all his followers were seized and carefully searched ; in 
the third place it was a matter of astonishment that .so many 
Huguenot captains whoso desperate courage ha<l b(‘<‘n so 
often proved, died like Acep without even an attompt at 
resistance. A conspiracy to kill the royal family would 
have surely meant a desperate fight with the guard and 
the probability of having to cut their way out through the 
streets of an intensely ho.stilc city. It is incredible that a 
band of trained soldiers who Iiad planned any such thing 
would have been fouml unprovided with arms and ammu- 
nition and taken entirely by surprise. The son of Tavannes 
who wrote his memoirs records the opinion that the accusa- 
tion was a deliberate lie, invented to frcxi the King from 
blame. The Legate wrote, “(his charge that the Admiral 
had conspired against the King and his brothers i.s abso- 
lutely false and it is shameful that any man who has sense 
enough to know anything should believe it.” Two courtiers 
like de Foix, who had filled many diplomatic pmts, and 
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MslassiRC, who had Im'u vne uf flu* runi»ns.Mif.nf.rs for 
the Peace c»f St. Gernuun, latighi-d at th*- idi^a . .f imy one 
believing it.* 

There b nothing to indirati* tJjal t '{tlla i in.* i vnr f.-U .yjy 
remorse or regret f‘>r ^'t. Iiarth.‘lotn»*w. .'•enw i(f 

wrong doing was .>«omeihjng eiitm-Iy P-rngn i,, ^ 
wwnan i»f the Pemi.'ifenre like t’.itliei ine. \ agui* e^preH- 
shins that ''(»od is ptmislting n«« f»-r .-nr ssn?." Mrnir indeis} 
in her letters liut from anything like j»!H. nal ri jx-manro 
her mo.st sineerely Irtters an- an an the aut«j- 

liiography of lienveimto < '1*11101. 1 >f « hki* l.jujy 

Maeheth that her hamis u.-r** ••tiun.* I wjih 
blood from the murder of ht-r ..wn gnr r.ii ln her own 
roof, she was morally iuntj.-ahl**, lio- vny .lay of tj}« 
massacre while the killei's w. re .HtUl «h . m ihi-ir prey 
to slaughtiT them in the s!r«** is . r dtown tlo in m lio- river, 
siie hud ret'oveieii her e«pianmii?> an ! wi. !.* . n*- of her 
usual kindly letters reeoinmen-hng one of h< r ehaplams to 
the favor of the Prmre of l l.-n n.-e 

The tmovNaere of Si {iarthok n.eu ha i w.-ven over it 
the most e«m}ilieated weh of jud he liea u< I *- f .nvl in i|i« 
ttjrtuous annals of Kurop< aa dipl. ina* y 1 h«*y .are siv 
manifestly fa}m» and so unhUishingh .• •n’.radn t. ty that »(im 
would 1st temptwi l*i rail then faliel!.* i-i f it s, jf ,t 
not for the fart lliat they hftnjghl I-' * ath* nne ih- gr»-at« !tt 
dipbmatir trnimph of her rareer, } y furn. d ung h. r neigh* 
hors, none of whom li«’hev«*»i what .sJo- t<k.i thrm, .iereni 
pretexts for doing what »lie wanted them . 1 i .ith.-nne 
had never ls^*li afraid of phv'in'.al dangi-r i 'jt t,rr ha’Mtiial 
poliey wn.s 11 fumd and e.ant5..ii% ..nr wi.n.h .o. .nie*| tr..!.} 
Steps, \\ hen the mloxiration of letTsrig h.-f g,, ,.5 14 ..<,Jy 
foreihle triumph w.a.s passi-^l. in. ojj.* w.-tn 1 i ;;.-k.*r thaii 
phe to re.ali/r !he»*mt>arTaSrtment jind .lasigef^ . f n«-r |f o;*;.--!) 
Kolwilhstanding the enthu.»»astn* pra^v fr. in the pr.h** 
tariftt, and the lower iMiurgnmiMe of Pans, among »l. .m »lie 
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had been so unpopular since the peace of St. Germain, she 
was shrewd enough to feel, almost immediately, the burden 
of disapproval among the more influential classes of the 
realm, even though it was unexpressed. Besides she had 
not got all the Huguenot leaders and slic must have feared 
from the start that some of them might organize resistance 
behind the walls of cities like Montauban, Nisinos or La 
Rochelle. There was nothing in the world she feared bo 
much as the power of the King of Spain. Conseciuently 
there was no international situation slie would have hated 
more than the loss of the ancient allies of France, tlie 
Protestant princes of Germany, the Prote.stant cantons of 
Switzerland and her new ally. Queen Klizalieth of England, 
and so being forced into political depeiuiencc on Philip of 
Spain and the Pope. Catherine never saw the letter Philip 
wrote to Alva rejoicing because, since the Proksstants would 
never trust her again, France must now stick his friendship, 
but she shuddered at the mere thought of this rts^ult which 
Philip mistakenly judged inevitable. This is why, whtin 
the Legate came to congratulate her upon St. Bartholo- 
mew, Catherine showed the strongest reluctance to entering 
into any league with Spain and the Pope and liegged him 
to leave the king<lom as soon as possible, lest he excite 
the suspicions of Protestants that some general atiat'k was 
to be made upon them. She wanted, at the sanui time, to 
satisfy public opinion in France, to keej) her old allies, ami 
to gain as much credit as she could from Spain and the 
Pope for what she had donc.‘ 

While the massacre was still going on (Catherine woke 
to the necessity of presenting some explanation of it to the 
people of Franco and to Elizabeth, with whom she had just 
made a defensive league. Two letters were therefore jir*?- 
pared, copies of which were to be sent to the gtjvernors of 
the provinces, to the French Ambassador in England „arid to 
the French Ambassador in Switzerland. One gave a brief 

*Neg. Toso. HI, 819; WUttke, otd., 173; Axoh, Vat. D«c. 7 , 1673. 
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amjunt of the alti’inpt tt* iht‘ Ailmir&i "by « 

shot fiml fnim tin' wuvJi'Mi I’f ;i hou^* whrr,.* the 

tutor of fht' I Hike of tluiw*. I ho iijutt H lo* 
to tio very .striet justsee ujh>n thi * evil .li i-n nu i ruiiis a 
script that "thw ttieke4 aei o-.h .,f the erumty he, 

twwn the Adinirarj! hoUJi»* aiei oi th«- huijsM* uf IJui*." 

It may !«• susjwH'tenl that then h iter v,ifi nut written two 
days Is’fore. hut at the Mine time as the following letter, 
tilt* 24th of August. 

“VoU will have read what I wrote the .|<iy Is fure ywtor- 
dny al»wut the wounding of mv (•..■luu i}».- A tmirnl." It 
giH*S on to say that, while to* w ho •!o»ng !)r> t»«"tt to entahlidt 
the fiH'ts in ord« f to do jie^jrr. ' fh< i* of ih<* lonii** of thiist*, 
fearing the vrngranre of the Adiun U H fisejiilH. ruse and 
killed him with .stune otlo-f geutli-iiii n moi «ifhcr» were 
miwaaered in dtihrent parts of Uo' nt) ilua Was dnn# 
with such fury that I eoul 1 loU atoji it having enough to do 
with my guards and other foreea to keep nii wlf m safety 
in my ehtiti*au of the l.*iuvre and eviiy one must 
understand that there is nothing I hale mure than whtt 
haa Just happ**neii. " * 

Tho fact that C'alhrrme diould have m-ni such an Wt- 
plantntinn all over Franei* and to foreign eountnes, whwi 

UmilMiMls of J»t%»ple knew that a pile of the de».i IkmIw 
of lluguenut Cllplains kllletl m the palare Jt,?i.-lf hsul ls»|} 
spriuid nut ladont^ its gaiew, diows that slo- luwl k«l her 
usual reiaiincwa t»f nund. dherefon', ou the next day, 
another acixiunl was wri’ten an I ■w nt to the French Amhai* 
sadtif t« Is* laid ljef»>ri* Idi. sla tl< I his ?«nd that while llic 
King was doing his la*wt to hn I tie- K-ady. man for the attack 
U|KUi the Adtnirttl, he and ian ho lei's form«*«l a mnspiracy 
to kill the King and his family, which waa |.«*tr»y»‘»l to him 
by atiine of the new ndighm 'Hiey had ihrit fofv l«ti 
compelled to givi* a fnes* hand to ih<*w of the hoti** s>f (lUiar 
who, willt A Mimlt numbf of utildicni kilh**! the Admiral 
a^d iumo other gcntlcineti of t»is facinin, while thf Kii^ 
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was shut up in the Louvre with his family keeping the closed 
gates with his guard. Some gentlemen of the new religion 
who were in the palace for the purpose of carrying out this 
conspiracy, were driven out of it. The people, angered by 
these things, used great violence towards those of the new 
religion whose chiefs were all killed; to the great regret of 
His Majesty though they themselves gave the occasion for 
it.^ 

But even this would not do, for the Guiao declined to 
accept the responsibility which the King was trying to 
thrust on them. So the same day on which this last ju;cout»t 
was written the King appeared before tlic Farleinent of 
Paris and solemnly declared that having learned that 
Coligny had plotted to exterminate the royal family, in- 
cluding the King of Navarre, he had giv(m orders for all 
the actions of the 24tli of August as the only way he could 
defend himself against the danger. The substaaiice of this 
speech was circulated in a proclamation, and Parlemont 
endorsed the King’s explanation by declaring the niune of 
Coligny stained with “eternal infamy" and ordering that his 
arms should be dragged through the cities of Franco at tlm 
horses’ tail, his chateau razed, the trees of his ]>ark (mt down 
to half their height and its soil sown with salt. The Atl- 
miral’s headl^ body had already been druggeti by tho mob 
through the streets of Paris. It was now ordt^rtsi hung on 
a gibbet. Tho Tuscan Ambassador reported: “I hear from 
a trustworthy source that tho Duke of Guise sent (perhaps 
by one of his esquires) the h(jad of the Admiral to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine at Home." This might be dismissod 
as malevolent gossip but for tho following letter from tiio 
Governor of Lyons to tlic King: *T have received, sire, dm 
letter by whicli your Majesty sends me word that Your 
Majesty is informed that a man Ims left widi tho hea<i taken 
from the body of the Admiral to carry it to Romo and ortier- 
ing mo, when the said man rfiaJI arrive in this city, tt) arrest 
him and take away the said head. I at once mado sudi 

‘ La Mothc, Vn. 828-3^, Aug. 
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arrangements that if he comes, Your Majesty’s commands 
shall be followed. Recently no one has passed through this 
city in the direction of Rome, except an escpure tif the Duke 
of Guise named Paule, who had left four hours before I 
received your Majaty’s letter." ‘ 

These versions of the massacre given by the crown itaelf, 
were, of course, impossible to rt'cunciU* witli each other, and, 
unfortunately for Catherine, Eiizahetli saw the first verabn 
before she heard of tdie other two; because', jw the courier 
landed in England at tlte same time with six or seven boat 
loads of refugees, tlio Eng!i.H}i oflicern took his dispatchet 
away from him and sent them at once to the Queen, i )ocu- 
ments similar to those sent to England w»-r«' .H«>nt U) Switzer- 
land and the Ambassador write.s to (’.utherme h«>w mueh he 
is puzzled by the contradiction l«‘tween the tw»i explana- 
tions. Fortunately, he siuU, la* had tmt pubhshtsl the firat 
because, when he receivwl it. letteis telling an entirely 
different story had come to Hwilzerland fr>>m Italy. Al- 
though he has now published the true neeotmt of thi.s execra- 
ble conspiracy, tlie I’rotestant cantons talk of ii»e affair in 
a way he hardly darw to write. "They .say that you mid 
the house of Guise have planned this affair tor a long timo 
(for they leave the King out of tlie plt»l i and that you 
arranged the whole marriage of Navarre and Margaret to 
catch your victims." He Iwgs fur the nnim's of wjtnehs<*i! 
to the conspiracy and the confe.ssuuis of Home pi is^mers in 
order that he may publisli them in .Switzerland and Ger- 
many.® 

The opmion of the Swiis FroU'Stants. that the wedrling 
had been a plot and tlie immnvrv a enme long m hatdung, 
brings in another skein in that compio'.-itud «••!> of hit 
which Catherine wove about St. Itartholomea, \ fourth 
fake account of the massacre eiiiirely hueonrilatue with 
aU three of the accounta given out in Eraneo and ?a*nt to 
her northern neighbora by Catherine, wm nn ubited ihiuth 
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of the Alps and the Pyrenees by representative Frenchmen 
and for a time quietly endorsed by Catherine herself to 
those with whom she thought it might gain her more credit. 
The letters from Italy, referred to by the Swiss Ambaasadcir, 
reported that the long premeditation which the Swis.s 
charged as the last touch of crime, was claimed by some 
French Catholics as the greatest glory. The news was offi- 
cially brought to Rome by a royal messenger and letters 
from the Nuncio. The letter from the King was the one 
sent out the first day, representing the whole affair as a 
faction fight betweeri the houses of Guise and Chfitillon. 
The letter from the Nuncio, however, said that the Queen 
Mother thought that “no one ought now to doubt that these 
things had happened in accordance with a long thought out 
plan of which she had spoken to me before at Bloia." The 
most distinguished Frenchman south of the Alps was the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and he had a very marked motive for 
endorsing this account of the event. If so great a stroke 
of statecraft had been made without his knowletlge, the 
common report that he was now without any infiuence in 
the French government would be accepted o.verywhen‘. As 
he had been absent from Franc© for months, either it must 
have been planned beforehand or else he was entirely 
ignorant of it. He therefore asserted that the entire affair 
was planned before he left France. Under hia patronage 
there was begun almost immediately a book cntithHi “The 
Stratagem of Charles IX." This claimed great glory for 
the zeal and skill of the King of France and his mother, who 
had deliberately lured the Huguenots into a trap prepared 
long beforehand in order to exterminate them. It wm 
chiefly on the basis of letters received from Italy, that the 
Emperor Maximilian, like the Swiss, refusetl to believe the 
official account of the affair when it was laid before liim 
by the French Ambassador. The German Princes followed 
his example. Against this suspicion, all Catherine's efforts 
to make the massacre appear in Protestant countries m a 
deed not done “in hatred of the new religion nor for the 
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purpose of exterminating it, hut tmly to punish the aenirsed 
conspiracy of the Admiral and hin friends.'' ts.uld nut pre- 
vail. Thus by a long circuitous path, whieis tuife mt.s.'M'd 
the Alps, one of her lies overtook and d< s'i..y*-d another.* 
The case was somewhat similar in .‘^pain. Then* ttw. 
news of the massacre rcachiHl Philip iu-f. r.- it i-atne to the 
French Ambassador. The AmhaK«*ador had f.nmd it rather 
hard to explain to Philip that the Htmnirn..ts (who, as 
Philip knew, had wx'retly the ex[jri-f*.?< pt rinix^iun of ( ’harles) 
were invading the Nethorhuuia agaiii'U th«* ord*-r.H t.f their 
King, and to his great regret. On thf 7th uf S»^p!i-mher the 
French Ambassador was very much a.HioniH}ud to be told 
by one of Philip's aecretaries tlurt all the Huguejmts of 
Prance had been murdered. 'I'he I-VenclimaJi, jis he wrote 
afterwards, did not show the least .^urpiw»‘. but, in i»riier 
to cany the matter off Wtter, he mMumi-d !>» the Hpatiwh 
King when he stiw him tliat the wh>4»- tlmig had l»ecn 
planne<l long Irefoa*. When ii few days later, people almut 
the Spanish court began to di-ny iIuh. ibe Amljassador 
indignantly repudiatwl this doubt a.s the utterance of evil 
intentioned perstma who wanteil t<i tieprive the King of 
IVan<» of the glory which he tle«*rved. Plnhp w fw alifiuiy 
informed by his Ambamwlor in Park that the maafuirre was 
not a long considered plot, Init a sudden refadtttum. Never- 
theless he was quite willing to flatter thi' PVenrh Ambw- 
sador by affecting to l^lieve his faiiielnMal, He even ad- 
mitted tibey had been very stupid m»l to see the hidden 
meaning of a number of things he had mud to them Ijefow.® 
The use that Catherine wanted to make of any ejatlit she 
mii^t gain in Spain for this dee»i was a.ion evident. In 
the first plai^ diero were Huguenots alive who might to 
dangerous— -prisoners in die hsiul i*f Alva, the rejuains of 
the expedition for the relief of Almw wtiich had invaitol 
the Netherlands witii the secret wm-aml ui « harlifi IX. 


‘Th^, I, a»; Msduotttirti. ui, ass. i. 
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Philip waa urged to see that they were all put to death and 
he wrote on the margin of the letter that it ought to bo 
done. But Alva was not at all agreed to this policy for 
he wrote to the King: “It is a good thing to keep Genlis 
alive and to let Prance know that we can let loose men who 
can make trouble for them.” Catherine also wished to 
marry the Duke of Anjou to his niece, her grand-daughter, 
the oldest daughter of Philip II, and she used her new found 
favor at Rome to help her plan. The Legate to Prance 
supported this idea. Charles IX suggested that Philip 
should give Naples or Milan as a dot and the Duke of 
Savoy suggested that Prance and Spain sliould join in con- 
quering England for the young couple. But Philip was 
exceedingly cold to the proposal and manifestly had no 
intention whatever of making war on England. Any credit 
that Catherine may have gained, therefore, south of the 
Alps or the Pyrenees by the false suggestions that the 
massacre had been planned a long while before, did not 
in the end prove very useful to her plans for the marriage 
of her children.* 

Meantime she became more and more aware that the 
rumors of its having bc<‘.n plamuxi years before in conjunc- 
tion with Spain, were putting her diplomatic plans in great 
danger throughout all the n'st of the world. She was also 
perfectly infuriated to hear that the Cardinal of I.orraine 
was claiming at Rome all the credit of the affair. She now 
said to the Tuscan Ambassador tliat I^rraine had nothing 
whatever to do with it, because tlie whole thing had been 
resolved on suddenly and “that for lying mid malignity 
Admiral Coligny and the Cardinal of Lorraine were a pair.” 
Her sons followed her example. The King’s ambassador 
assured Elizabeth that his master “had act^ liko one who 
holds a wolf by the ears and that the whole affair had been 
the most fortuitous and the least premeditated thing tliat 
had ever happened.” Charles IX became particularly in- 

* A. N. K. 1530 f. 45; Gachard, II. 287; Lett*. IV, 114; Aroh. VaX.. Ft.. 
I, 6, 6, 208, 22 Nov. 1672; B. N. It. 1272, p. 345. 
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“a careful study of the facts makes evident that the deed 
was improvised and not planned long before.” * 

But although the Pope and the Cardinals, the King of 
Spain and his ministers, the Venetian Senate and the Duke 
of Florence, had good reason to know that St. Bartholomew 
was not premeditated, but improvised, the rest of the world. 
Catholic as well as Protestant, rather naturally came to take 
the very contradiction of this whole mass of falsehoods as 
a strong additional proof of the truth of what seemed, 
according to the standpoint of the hearer, the most dis- 
creditable, the most dramatic or the most glorious of all 
of them; that is to say, a long and crafty plot to entrap the 
Huguenots. Strangely enough so far as the historians are 
concerned who may be spoken of as contemporary, the four 
best Protestant writers either express disbelief in a long 
premeditated plan or else leave the question undecided, 
while five Roman Catholics express their belief in a long 
prepared plot. The opinion of the Catholic writers pre- 
vailed and the seventeenth century historians universally 
accepted the idea of a long premeditated plot; in winch 
they were followed by the writers of the eighteenth century. 
It is only since the middle of the nineteenth century tliat 
history has returned to the bettor opinion of some contem- 
porary Protestant writers, agreeing as it docs with tlie 
contemporary memoirs most worthy of trust, the testimony 
of the facts as they are established by surviving documents 
and the reports of residents at the French court who wore 
best able to get at the truth. The old explanation, however, 
still finds defenders and it has been so firmly fixed in the 
modern mind that it has not yet disappeared from among 
the ideas of the average man who has read a little history.* 

‘Arch. Vat., I, 6 f. 133 Francia; Rel. I, 4, pp. 294, 

’See Note. 
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tion remained, by whom? They were veiy glad that I had 
showed them that it was by the subjects.” Elizabeth shared 
the horror of her people and their skepticism in regard to 
the conspiracy of the Admiral. Nevertheless she did not 
entirely break off the negotiations for the marriage. She 
agreed to see Catherine and her son if they would come over 
to Dover, and in the beginning of November the French 
Ambassador reported that neither the Spaniards nor the 
Huguenots could move the Queen and her council from her 
intention to stand firmly by the alliance with the French 
Crown.^ 

This diplomatic triumph of the tortuous diplomacy .of 
Catherine was marred by the failure of her plans at home. 
St. Bartholomew had been followed by the conversion to 
Catholicism of the King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond4, 
who at their own humble request were received back into 
the ancient church. This was a great satisfaction to 
Catherine. The first time the King of Navarro went to 
mass she stood up to watch him commune and when he took 
the wafer with an air of devotion, she turned to the Spanii^ 
Ambassador “with a very loud laugh.” The example of 
their leaders was followed in Paris alone by 527 Huguenots.^ 

It is easy to understand why Catherine was so content 
with the situation and thought her greatest problem was 
at last solved. One reason, indeed the chief reason, why 
the Huguenot insurrections had l)cen so hard to suppress, 
was the union in the party of two diverse elements. The 
churches by themselves, although tlrey were able to hold 
or seize certain cities and to put into the field a force of 
harquebusiers and German mercenary cavalry, could never 
have made head against the Crown. Their armies would 
have been driven across the border as William the Silent’s 
armies were driven out of the Netherlands, if it had not 
been for their union with the younger Bourbon-youngcr 
Montmorency faction of the nobility, which gave them 

‘LettB. IV, 125; U Mothe, V. 121, 128, 142, 194; V. 19. 

•A. N. K. 1630, Sept. 29; Arch. Vat. 28, Feb., 1673. 
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dependable cavalry, captains, and the authority of princes 
of the blood royal as leaders; without which they would 
hardly have received the aid which came to them from 
England, Germany and Switzerlaiui. t atherine laughed 
because she believed that tlieir leaders were either killed 
or frightened out of the Huguenot pmty. wlmse other sec- 
tion she could manage by a mixture of fear and emiciliation. 
St. Bartholomew was a crushing di.'^sister to the Huguenot 
party, but not in the way Catherine thought. The Hugue- 
not nobles were not exterminated, and their survivors, even 
those who bowed to the storm by rei-.antation.H which 
matriied perjury against butchering treachery. w« re far more 
enraged than frightened. Fnmi the pt»int c»f vu-w of fight- 
ing, the new Huguenot Icatiens were soon to slmw thmnselves 
more skilful than the old onea 

But there was one loss of the party at Ht. Bartholomew 
which was never made up. There never wa.s another leader 
who could do what Coligny had done in kei-ping Uie pjirty 
united, in makmg the two horses of the Huguenot temn, 
the nobles and the churches, pull tiigether. Ctdigny was 
at once a great noble widr the tastes ami halutvS of his class 
and a pious and zealous follower td the new ( ‘Imreh. Ho 
never was a puritan, but he willingly buwetl his neck to 
the moral discipline of Uie new organization. lit* had In- 
come a Huguenot because he was a memlwr ttf the lieforined 
church and he drew the sword in her defense, not for the 
advantage of the Huguenot i*arty. Of the great Huguenot 
nobles there were manifestly a attain immiter who were 
Huguenots before they Ijecaine Brotestants and who were 
married and baptized their cliiltlnai aentnhng the rites 
of the Reformed church, largely lH*eause memle-rddp in it 
was one of the badg^ of their party. Men like < ondt^ wid 
Henry of Navarre probably hail an intelleeiua! preference 
fw the distincUve views of the Cnlvinwtie theol-tgians. tmt 
th^nev^'made even the pretenst* of submitting their lives 
to the mond discipline of the Calvini.‘»fie ehun h atid they 
bore with y&ry ill grace the reproaches of ptmtora or syiiotb 
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which they regarded as impertinent when tliey were merely 
following the social habits of the other men of their class 
and imitating the example of the Kings of France. 

The pastors who were the dominant inllucnco in the 
synods had a pride of their own, different indeed from that 
of the great nobles, but quite as great. Statistics are of 
course not available, but many of them were like Bcza, sons 
of families of the lesser laobility or country gentry, the more 
adventurous of whose fathers had for two generations found 
an outlet from the narrow life of the parish in the gr{‘at 
war between Hapsburg and Valois. When their souls went 
out from traditional beliefs to tread new paths of thought, 
they were clothed in the old family qualities of courag*?, 
ambition and a dominant temper, and when, after their 
studies in the Theological School of Geneva, tliey came liack 
secretly to France as missionaries of tire now doctrine to 
brave death at the stake or the scaffold or by butehering 
mobs, these innate qualities were emphaaized rather than 
weakened by the abiding faith that they were the chosen 
messengers of God’s truth to a nation sunk in error. It is 
little to be wondered at that their cnemic's, even some of 
their partisans, accused the Calvinist minisU'rs of political 
ambition and a desire to rule. In Orleans at the beginning 
of the first civil war some of them had given confident advice 
about the plan of campaign and tried to insist on being 
informed of the most delicate negotiation.s with C’atherine 
for peace. Later one of them struck the Huguenot leader 
de la None because ho wanted to arrange the surrender of 
La Rochelle on good terme. This disposition made, even on 
observers prejudiced in their favor, a disagreeable imprt^s- 
sion, as when the English Ambassador wrote in 1582: "The 
King has sent away the Jf^uits because they aliowctl the 
same disposition as the ministers, when they first came to 
France, to meddle in affairs of state." These traits were, 
under the circumstances, to be expected. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that they are apt to develop in the priests or teachers 
of every religion which, as Calvinism came to do, assume 
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the right to help the spread of it« doctrine by force or 
politics.' 

That this was a prevalent opinion in n-gnrd to tlie ten- 
dencies of the Calvinist ministers in hViuiee, aiipears plainly 
in a satire published twelve years after St. Itiirtholtunew 
by a Politique or inodenito t'athoUe. It is a pretended 
report signed by a joint «)nimittee repre.si'ntinfr Vt.ru*r- 
able Cur4s and Doctors of the Faenlty of 'rhenlosry of the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and the Highly He.speet.’ible Mini.sters of 
the Reformed Religion,” set ting forth with .all due whereases 
and therefore^, tlicir entire aeeonl that it is “tlu ir right to 
mingle not only in spiritual Init al.H»i in temj«*nil atlairs and 
particularly in affairs of state such tm ju.Htij*<\ hnanee aiul 
war— and to sit in judgment on the act urns of i)rinci« and 
magistrates.” ® 

When Coligny wa.s dead there was lu* one t4( maintain 
unity between the two smiions of the Ilngnenot party, 
never too easy to make pull together: <'sp»*emlly in the in- 
tervals of peace. Their tiisaeeord thersdore grew fnati this 
time on. After Henry of Navarre, who suen'i'detl t’oligny 
as the real leader of the Huguemits, luid homd him.sidf, ho 
begsm to show that he was the greatest lender of lighting 
men France had seen for giuieratiotis. When tlie IIugu«*not 
ministers assumed to reproach him hecatiw. after gaming 
at Coutras the first victory in a pitched batih* the Hiigne- 
nots had ever won in ^irty years of war, he had not been 
able to follow up his advantage, he imintial d{*«lHmftilly to 
the flags of their enemies hanging from the et-duig of tlm 
hall where the representative of tiu* Huguenot party w«w 
ass^bled. Long before this it waa common go>i,Hip in 
France that on occasions during a sermon whn h be found 
tiimtme, he had pne out of hb way t*i make plain that 
he was not hearing the preacher.* 

But tikough the weakening of the union l*tweeu the two 
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wings of the Huguenot party was finally to destroy the last 
chance of the Reformed religion to establish itself per- 
manently as a large part of the life of the French nation, 
nevertheless the laughter of Catherine was premature. The 
Huguenot party was not destroyed nor its fighting strength 
broken by the slaughter of St. Bartholomew. Before the 
end of November it was evident to the Legate on his jour- 
ney through France that “it would take a long while and 
a great deal of trouble to extinguish the embers of heresy," 
for by that time a considerable body of Huguenots were 
standing arms in hands ready for a desperate resistance. 
The centres of this last stand of the Huguenots were the 
four strongly fortified cities of Sancerre, Montauban, Nis- 
mes and La Rochelle. In addition, many of the Huguenot 
nobles of the south and cast were assembling trot)ps. Among 
these were the six survivors of the so-called “seven vis- 
counts” who had played a prominent part in organizing the 
forces of the south in the last war. They now divided the 
territory up among themselves and carried by surprise or 
assault nineteen small walled towns.* 

This situation had not come about without the utmost 
efforts on the part of the King and his mother to assure the 
Huguenots that, though he had for the moment suspended 
the Edict, all of the new religion who would live peaceably 
might be assured of liberty of conscience and hope in time 
for the restoration of some rights of worship. Realizing 
that La Rochelle was the Huguenot stronghold and capital, 
the King first wrote the burghers a special letter promising 
that he would allow them to continue tlicir public worship. 
They were anxious to gain time to complete their prepara- 
tions for resistance, and they sent a deputation to tell the 
King that they would obey his orders provided he would 
withdraw all his ships and troops from tlicur neighborhood. 
Meantime he sent them as governor Baron de Biron, a 
well known Politique, whose life might have been in danger 
at St. Bartholomew if he had not trained upon the entrance 

'Arch. Vat. 23 Nov., 1572; d# Thou, WMO. 
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to the arsenal, of which he was commander, two cannon. 
They sent deputies to meet him uiul he tohl them with 
tears in his eyes that he dettssted tlie cruelty tliey 
suffered, but be^ed them tt> see tlint they were too feeble 
to fight alone the whole forces of the kiiiKdom. It in pos- 
sible that he might have lM;en sucs’essful in his mbssion, 
if just at this time Catherine hud nut .struck another jiotc 
in treating with the Rochellois. t)ne of Iut close atiherents, 
the Baron de la Garde, who.se severity ha<i imuhi him par- 
ticularly hateful to all Huguetiots t‘vt>r since the days of 
Francis II, wrote, proliahly at the orders ttf Calherim*. say- 
ing that an army was following clo.se oji the heels of lUron 
I' and that they had better receive him in peace rather than 

;j) have him enter their walla at its head. While they were 

thus attacked alternately by threats and j-aream-s, a nasb 
massacred 264 Huguenota in Bordeaux. After this the 
Rochellois turned a deaf esur to another royal messenpr 
and two more edicts protnising prolectioji the IVotes- 
tants. The intensity of thtnr fear and hate is sfjown by the 
fact that they wrote offering to acknowledge Kliz.als'th m 
their “sovereign queen and tjatnral prineess” if she would 
protect “her people of that Guienne which has ladongai to 
her from all eternity.*’ * 

Cathmne and her son, despairing of pemunding the 
Huguenots of the south to suljmit, Ijcgan to g»‘t n*iuly to 
conquer them. Before tlie end «>f tin* year I 41 Rochelle 
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before their wrath and deep rooted distrust. The governor 
of Languedoc reported to the King in the end of October, 
“the people of Montauban say they’d rather die in a body 
fighting for their lives, than put themselves in tiio hands 
of their murderers.” A pamphlet was published at La 
Rochelle expressing the opinion of many of the ministers 
of the city that to take any Catholic prisoners was to imitate 
the sin of Saul with Agag. They should all be put’to death 
as the irreconcilable enemies of God, even when they had 
surrendered under promise that their lives should be Hi)ttred, 
because no promise was valid which was made against God. 
The open acceptance by some Calvinist minister.^ of the 
doctrine that faith ought not to bo kept with heretics, which 
had been so often charged with horror against some ortho- 
dox theologians by Protestant apologetcs, is an unmistak- 
able sign of the terrible anger which po.sscssed their souls.^ 

Their anger centered on Catherine, for some people were 
ready to excuse the King, partially, because ho was scarcely 
more than a boy who had always been dependent on his 
mother. The idea that the life of Catherine had from h<m 
very girlhood been stained with prodigious crimes dates 
from this time. It was not recorded before nor is there any 
reason to believe that it was entertained. This picture of 
Catherine as a person not human in her wickedness, has 
almost in our own day been vividly printed upon the imag- 
ination of mankind by the genius of two writers of fiction, 
Dumas in his novels, and Balzac, who though ho essayed to 
write biography had examined only easily accessible sources, 
not with an eye single to historic truth, but instinctively 
searching for picturesque or dramatic matter. The ma- 
terial for their picture came largely from pamphlets written 
against her out of the horror and wrath arouserl in the minds 
of the friends of those who died by the treacherous cruelty 
of St. Bartholomew. The most striking of these is “The 
Marvellous Account of the Life, Actions and Conduct of 
Catherine de M^dicis.” This says her people came from 

‘Goulaxt. De Thou; pntd. Loutchiteki; pntd. Goulart, 11, 240, Aetou. 



the very dregs of Floreneo and avwl ft>r a lung time in vij 
rilcys of the slums, until a bnrtHT s .>4urg»H.n uf thfir numbe 
assumed the name of Mrduds initHiirm) and touk fttr hi 
arms six pills (the balls of the Medu'W urinst. ’idie fumil 
d^ended from hitn inearnatwi tin* Winst vu-vs uf th 
(wnsciencelesi people of Floreiuv and rttne to 
deepest crimes. The astrtdugers pn thefeti .-a h» r 
she would bring ruin to the f.aimly int*i whiel 
married; which made her parents rr}«»slve never t 
in marriage. This wfcH» remdution was broken, 
parents' death, by her uncle, who wanted t»j u,h< 
pawn in his political giune. As .a young l-nde .du 
her brother-in-law in t*rder hi make her h unhand I 
throne of Franco and iuttulgiHi in secret plea 
detestable practit^. She was the caust* of the i 
of Araboi^ in hopai of destroying the tiius**, \ 
fail^> she turned against the conspiratom, eneoi 
bloody executians which followeil, aiul j«usonetl the i. luarae 
of Chartres in prison. When, at the di*ath of Francis 11, 
hw little son Charic* IX bt»eame king, slie tried her iH-st to 
d^troy his naturally good clmraeter in order to kts*p au- 
thority m her own hantia and use*i freely the honor of the 
young ladies of her court to dehatich tin* King e 
and gtmt noble* who mtidti Is* madid or’dangen 
Sherejoii^ greatly when the King of Navarre 
in the siep of Eouen. Having la*en secretly a 
before, idie then became a ('atholic and s<*nt tti 
of Cond6 some nerfume which if he hail hinelt 
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She h&d planned through her son the Duke of Anjou to 
murder the Prince of Cond4 on a hunting party and she 
succeeded in poisoning the Prince of Porcien by a drug 
prepared by the same skillful poisoner who had prepared 
the perfume. She then succeeded in persuading the Hugue- 
nots that all these crimes really came from the Duke of 
Guise and they began the second civil war. Between the 
second and third war she planned to seize the Huguenot 
chiefs. (This charge as we know was true.) She then sent 
agents to poison the entire Huguenot army and gave one 
of them ten thousand francs to buy poison. When this 
failed she tried to bribe servants of the Prince of Cond«i, 
the Admiral and his brother to poison their masters and 
succeeded in poisoning the Admiral’s brother. She then 
sent the assassin who shot do Mouy. During all these wars 
she continually urged battle because she wished to destroy 
the French nobility and whenever die got nows of a battle, 
even though fifty Catholics had been slain to tliree Hugue- 
not gentlemen, she always laughed aloud witli joy. When 
her daughter Margaret showed harmless pleasure in the 
society of the agreeable young Duke of Guise, Catlierino 
persuaded her two sons that the Duke was presumptuously 
trying to marry their sister and they made up their minds 
to kill him. When he escaped tlicir ambuwaulo, the King 
at her suggestion gave a dagger to his bastard half-brother 
in order that he might assassinate the Duke. She planned 
to massacre all the Huguenots at tlio marriage of her son 
the King to the daughter of the Emperor. At the very time 
when she was on the most friendly terras with tlm Admiral, 
she poisoned his brother, the Cardinal of Ch&tillon, in Eng- 
land. She planned the marriage of her daughter Margaret 
for the purpose of massacring the Huguenots and poisonmi 
the mother of the groom beforehand in order to get her out 
of the way. She planned a massacre of all the Politiques 
in the royal army during the siege of La Rochelle. After 
peace had been made with La Rochelle, she plannal a 
treacherous surprise of the city and a contempormieous 
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massacre of tiie chiefs of the Catliolic iuil>ility of France, 
When the plot Med, she wrote tluit the awntH nlio had sent 
to conduct that surprise were aunmttu law bn*akt<rH who 
should be punished with tho utmost sovority. After this 
she twice sent Maurevol, the timowin t»f ('idi^ny, to shoot 
the Duke of Montmorency- Thm' (htnlH were not ewt in 
Catherine’s teetli before Ht. Bartludamew iiiul the vi«tlence 
of the language of the imiictnumt f»*re tndtily Hummnrizcd 
ought to have put every n*i«ler of later generations on his 
guard, against believing Catherine guilty <if erimea winch 
were never coinmitUal. many of tln-m fnun motivt^ which 
her letters slmw slie never had. But it ia not jHisaihlo to 
expect baiana'd judgmt'nt from men atifTering from such an 
access of passion as that whieii pnalueed. for example, the 
following epigram: “The veiigeamH* of t lod made the dop 
eat Jezebel, but when Catherine dies not even the dogs will 
touch her carrion." * Tin* .nudden revelation given by St. 
Bartholomew of the terriide potentiality of her iieurt for 
evil, made peojde jump to tin* false eonrlusion Uiat, for 
many yeara before, it must have las-n expemling energy in 
planning or committing infernal crirntw. 
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denounced to Francis I as a slander the idea that they 
wished to wrest the sceptre out of the hands of kings. He 
was inclined at first to the doctrine of passive resistance 
and had some hesitation in working out a theory of armed 
defense against the edicts of the King, under the lead of 
the princes of the blood who had a hereditary duty to 
defend the rights of the nation. Very advanced political 
ideas on constitutional monarchy were indeed suggested 
by the cahiers of the Estates of Pontoise (1561) — an assem- 
bly of so strong a Huguenot tinge that the influence of 
Coligny was able to get from it what Catherine wanted — 
but these ideas had not, before the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (1572), been developed by a single one of the 
numerous Huguenot pamphleteers with “pens that cut as’ 
well as their swords.” ’■ 

A new generation of apologetes had now arisen to defend 
the Huguenot cause; all laymen who began to shift their 
efforts from personal denunciation, religious controversy 
or the discussion of grievances, to the field of politics and 
to base the right of resistance to oppressive laws on tlio idea 
that the King is not absolute, but restrained by the 
sovereignty of the nation. A dozen important treatises of 
this nature were printed within five or six years of St. 
Bartholomew; more than half of them within eighteen 
months of it. The “Franco Gallia” of Francis Hotman, an 
exiled professor of Roman law at Geneva, attempted to 
prove historically that IVance was a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a crown not hereditary but elective, and that the 
Estates General had power not only to choose, but to depose, 
the King. His excursus on the Salic law and the miseries 
which the rule of women had, in ancient times, brought to 
France, was filled witli what every reader felt to bo deadly 
allusions to Catherine. “The Political Dialogue” began a 
striking trio of pamphlets by an account of an allegtid 
conversation of a certain Chevaha: Poncet, introducod to 
the King and Catherine by her Italian favorite, Birague. 

‘Eel. I, 2. p. 172 (1647); de ITErtoae, I, 187. 
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Poncet who was a traveller, dttMtrilH* tlio beat method 
to the kings of Prance 'as ateoluto aa the sultans of 

Turkey. A pretended answer, ontitloti “Tlu» Antidote,” 
gave a chance for a new attack called “The Hack Obt^ 
Spectacles,” which directly ehargctl the allt'ged Ptniwt with 
persuading the King to St. Bartholomew and to a nmnbt'r of 
poisonings to carry out the plan of ri'plaeing tlie noliility, 
the natural guards and limits of tfie King’s aiifliority, by 
janissariea “The Appeal for IdlH'rty against 'ryranbf'* was 
an abstract discussion of the riglit of rt'Histanee. Similar 
pamphlets whose tone is indicatwi by their titUu were 

“Turkish Franco or the Anti-MachinveUi. Hie Tocsin 

against the Massacrers,” "The Dimuirw' on tin* Metlual of 
Ruling Well,” “Concerning die Right td .Magwlrnti^," etc. 

An additional motive for this trimsference of the tTontro- 
versy to the field of abstract {«dit ics ami tJu* open or con- 
cealed attack on the influence of C.atherine and lH*r Italian 
advisers, was the desire to mtike a elose alliimee \vith the 
new party of the Malcontents or I\dttit|ues moderate 
Catholics headed by Francis Montmt»rency, iddest son of the 
dead Constable. It has often been asserted that the Hugue- 
not movement was essentially a politiriil rebellion cloaked 
by religion. It is true, on the ta>ntriir>', that after twelve 
years of strugjd© a rebellion in die tlefenst? of religious tloc- 
trines or for their propagation, began to wt-k finally a 
political th(»ry for its justification. This judgment on the 
true inwardness of the Huguenot movement s«*»‘ms to 
made certain by the fact that, twelve ywirs lati-r, whi-n the 
murder of Henry III made the Huguenot lemier, Henry of 
Navarre, hereditary King and the majority of the nation 
were opposed to crowning a htsretic, dm Huguenot pulitical 
writers abruptly took up tho dit^ry of divine right while 
thdr antagonists, the Jesuits, flefentlitl thi* national 
sovereigaty by all the arguments of the "Franeo Cdilia’* and 
“The Appeal for Liberty against Tyraiita." * 

‘p# Huai, V, 14; d'Aubiprf, TV, 189; Aimfiwof. Rag. Bwr., 
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There was a worse danger confronting Catherine than the 
renewal of the revolt of the Huguenots, inflamed with a 
hatred more terrible than any the war had yet develope<i — 
a danger as yet unknown to her. Rebellion had broken 
out in her own family and her youngest son, the Duke of 
Alengon, was thinking of heading a revolution. Imme- 
diately after the massacre, a messenger was sent to Elizabeth 
from the Count of Montgomery, who had escaped from it 
by the speed of his horse, urging the continuance of the plan 
to marry Alengon. He was to tell the Queen from the Duke 
that what had happened in Paris was so entirely without 
his assistance or consent that he had lost in it some of his 
household and many of his friends. If the Queen would 
marry him, the whole of Normandy, both Catholic and 
Protestant, would follow him and come over to the English 
Crown. Later a letter from Alengon himself assured Eliza- 
beth he wanted “to become leader of the Protestante of tlio 
world against all comers.” This assurance that Alengon had 
nothing to do with the massacre is true. No reporter men- 
tions his name in connection with it and Corbinelli, an exiled 
Florentine, wrote from the court: “Anjou was alway.s much 
attached to Guise, die other (brother) to Montnujnnicy and 
this I believe was the reason why in connection with the 
great night ‘Coelo to solum Phoebe relinquens’ is to l>e 
noticed.” The line is quoted from Catullus’ Epithalamiura 
on the marriage of Thetis and Peleus. Apollo would not 
come to the wedding and tliis is a typical humanist way 
of saying that Alengon had nothing to do with tlie mas- 
sacre.^ 

During the mege of La Rochelle the reckless lad (ho was 
only nineteen) discussed with the sixteon-y^r-old Viscount 
of Turenne all sorte of plans. Now they wanted to carry 
off the four hundred ex-Huguenot gentlemen in the camp 
and raise the standard of general revolt, now they planned 
to desert to the Rochellois, now to embark on the auxiliary 

*Cal. F. 1672, p. 174, 175, patd. d« la (3). llajua. putd. 24-38. 
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fleet which Montgoioeiy, without the ofTtciiil knowUxlge Qf 
Elizabeth, had prepared in EnKlaiui atui bruuKht to the 
relief of La Rochelle. Turenno write.H in Isi.^ nu-mairs that 
once when he had hidden in the HltH'vt' i.f hia .shirt ,% luite 
to be smuggled to the comnuunler of I.;i Hoch*‘lle, the 
treason was nearly discovered, for his mii.ster'.s next older 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, tot»k Isitn pijivfully hy the arm 
and felt the paper. He unbuttoned lii.s ruff and tiiok it out, 
but Turenne, seeing his terrible danger, at onre s{>r.*ing tjpon 
him and took it away, saying that it w.aa n Irttrr which had 
come from a woman at ojurt aiul he wouldjj’t let him see the 
handwriting for anything in the world.’ 

Mwiwhile Catherine, in entire ignoraiu-e of this tlanpr- 
ous disposition of her youngest .*<011, w{t.s runt inning her 
plans for the greatness of lier sifuml ,>a»n. llu’ I Juke uf Anjou, 
and backing with all her nlniity hia rjmdidaey for the 
throne of Poland. It was necesaary to conciliate the vote, 
not only of tho Prototant Poiiah imbb'a but of the Prtitti- 
tant princes of Gennany. Sin* tja»-d ( biapard Schomlterg, 
brought up as a papj in her houachidti and now n colonel 
of royal German inercenariea, aa l>er were! agent atnong 
them. At first they refused to accept the idlicnal explana- 
tions of St. Bartholomew. But, as time went on, they 
evidently went throu^ the same coum- of re.aAiiiing as 
Elizabeth mad began to feel that, altlnmgh tlie.HC atjtte- 
ments were mmaifestly false, it wouh! better to act m if 
they wem true. Some of Uiein, therefon’, u.*!***! their influ- 
ence privately in favor of the election of the 1 hike of Anjuu. 
The Landgrave of Hcsiso sent word to (‘atherme that, !»*- 
cause of his great friendsldp for her hu.Hl.imd. hr would 
always remain her friend ami the friend of all bVcnchmi n. 
and the letters whidh he wrote to the widow of the previous 
King of Poland were of great help to Anjou candidacy. 
Catherine was also helped by one of the many « iwsrfs whom 
she had always k^t in her tmurt, a Polo by the name of 
‘BouiUott (TureaBc), 38S, SIS. 
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Crasosky, who had returned to Poland diortly before with 
a competency.^ 

In another quarter the diplomatic agents of Catherine 
met with less success in re-establisliing the conditions that 
had been d^troyed by St. Bartholomew. The French 
Ambassador at Constantinople was on his way homo after 
having negotiated a treaty with Turkey against Spain, by 
which the Sultan agreed to put at the command of the 
King of France a fleet of 200 galleys. The news of St. 
Bartholomew, which met him as he reached the shores of 
the Adriatic, struck him like a thunder bolt. He wrote to 
one of the secretaries of state that the King had thrown 
away the chance of destroying forever the power of Spain 
and becoming “the greatest arbiter of princes whom Europe 
had seen for a thousand years.” Supposing of course that 
France intended to throw herself into the arms of Spain 
in a movement for the suppression of Protestantism in 
Europe, he did two things, started back to Constantinople 
where he thought his presence would now be neceasary and 
forwarded to Catherine the draft of the treaty, writing her: 
“Sell this agreement very dear to those to whom, if it had 
been carried into execution, it would have brought totid 
ruin” (the Spaniards). On his return to Conatiintinoplo 
he was ordered to urge the Sultan to promote the election 
of the brother of the King of loanee to the ttirono of 
Poland, by sending word that if the nobles elected any other 
king “he would be his enemy forever.” But the Sultan 
naturally thought that St. Bartholomew was the sign that 
France was about to make a close alliance with Spain. The 
best the French Ambassa<lor could ever get was a letter 
from the Grand Vizier, recommending the Polish nobles to 
choose one of their own number for king, with the para- 
graph that, in case they couldn’t do this, Turkey would not 
be averse to seeing the election of the brother of the King 
of France, his friend and ally.^ 

*De Thou, IV, 744; B. N. C. C. C. I, 33S; Nor. Lev., III. 300. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE POMSH CROWN. OltANOIOH* I'LANB 

The si^ of La Rochelle wsw <>f anme a ff'eat hiiulrance 
to the negotiations among the Cicrman princfH in favor 
of Anjou’s candidacy for the throm* of Poland, and Cath- 
erine used every effort to assure them that tin* eity was 
besieged, not at all for religious reiisoiw, hut simply because 
it had refused to obey the King. She was very ujixious 
therefore to get a capitulatitjn as stK)n jus pii.Msibhs. 'I’lie King 
wrote his brother that he would do anything that wjw the 
least bit reasonable to get possejwion <if the eify. But he 
also told him that he wanted to esca|)e from timt subjtH'tion 
in which he had up to the prtwmt point in hi.s reign Ijctm 
held and to be able to reign m Jin ahstilute king, like ha 
predecMsors. Catherine explaine<l what thus meant in a 
conversation with the Venetian Amhjutsjulor: **We want to 
see if we can arrange peace without iM*rmitting tin? praidice 
of their religion. We do not want for the present to lay any 
burden upon consciences, but only to stop ihew* eongr«*ga- 
tions from meeting; which will be to taki* away tin* gerjus of 
all trouble.” At the same time ( 'ath<*rjni* had no idea of 
having any cruelty exercistul at I41 Rochelle whim it surnm- 
dered. She indignantly rcpudiabtl the augge.stiott of the 
Florentine Ambassador that they ahould give him a g<Hxl 
number of the Huguenot prisonera to row the 1 Juke’s galleys 
and forbade him even to apeak to the King alsuit i! * 

The only difficulty about tlib plan of the King wwi that 
the be»eg^ people and tiieir allic* through the jumth of 
Prance would not adopt it, and the alternate «uggt*sfion 
that the city should be taken by asaetilt, its fortifications 

‘B. N. Nouva Ae<*i.. tm f. 44, i. 137; It . IW f 37. f S 
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dismantled and the entire royal army then sent to subdue 
the revolt in Languedoc, was blocked, not only by the 
desperate resistance of the besieged, but also by the quarrels 
which lamed the action of the royal forces. The most seri- 
ous of these quarrels was that between the Duke of Anjou 
and his younger brother, the Duke of Alengon, which be- 
came so violent that his mother and brother tried to think 
of some excuse to recall Alengon from the camp. This 
quarrel among her sons was to bring Catherine what was 
doubtless the greatest sorrow and disappointment of her 
life and to reopen in a new and more dangerous form those 
wars about religion which she had hoped to end by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. But it was some months 
before she suspected how far this bitter rivalry between her 
own children had gone.^ 

Catherine was very much agitated during this desperate 
siege by tiie thought of the danger which her sons ran and 
she wrote to Marshal Coss6 twice to warn them not to 
expose themselves unnecessarily. They would, probably, 
listen to him because, having fought with their father, "he 
knew what was becoming in a prince on the field of battle.” 
The news of the death of the Duke of Aumale, killed in the 
trenches, threw her into a perfect anguish of fear. She 
wrote again to Coss^, Montpensier, and Nevers to prevent 
her sons, if necessary by force, from exposing themselves 
and running the risk of common soldiers. But in spite of 
her anguish, Catherine stood firmly by her resolution not 
to offer any terms but liberty of conscience with the sup- 
pression of heretic worship and the banishment of all the 
ministers.® 

This resolution was changed by the arrival of what ^e 
regarded as extraordinarily good news. When one of her 
ladies-in-waiting came into her room and said, “I salute 
you as the mother of the King of Poland,” Catherine Ijogan 

‘B. N. It. 1728 f. 12, Nouvfi. Aoq*. Km L Arch. Vat.. 28 Jun«, 
30 May, 1573. 
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to weep for joy. It was aii unexpected victory over the 
three other candidates in the field and to obtain it the 
Bishop of Valence had been obliged to make all sorts of 
promises to the electora. The new king waa bound to bring 
all his French revenues, about four hundred thousand 
florins, to Poland and to spend tlicin for tlie benefit of the 
state. He must pay the state debt out of his own money 
and also the back pay for die army. He must ann a fleet 
on the Baltic and bring to Poland four thousand Gascon 
harquebusiers, whose pay must be furni.Hlu’d for onts year 
by France. He must restore to its ancient sidendor fim 
Academy of Cracow, bringing the be.Ht professtirs from 
France and Italy and ho must also pay the t'xptujws each 
year of a hundred young Polisli gtuUleinen who were to bo 
sent to flnidi their education in I‘Vanc(!. He further agreed 
to such restrictions upon the royal power that what was 
offered him was “in truth nothing hut the' presidency for 
life of a republic, under the title of a king.” l‘Ivei» under 
the best conditions the iKJBscaHjnu of the crown of Poland 
was for die heir apparent of the throne of Fninrt' noUiing 
but an encumbrance anti an exinuim'. ( ’atheriw' liaii been 
warned of this by Marshal Tavannes, the bt‘.Ht living soldier 
of France, who had been in the royal m'rvice ijvt'r since as a 
mere boy he was taken prisoner with her fiither-in-iaw 
Francis I at the battle of Pavia.* 

But Catherine’s rfirewdness was always in aln'yance 
whenever her ambition for her childitm was at stake and 
this was particularly tho ca«o widi Anjtju, wlu> was the 
“apple of her eye and die darling of her «t»ul.” Sht' treated 
Tavannes’ common sense as if it were rustic simplicity and 
wrote to her son: “Le bon howmo <lot*sn't want to gti be- 
yond his own dung hill or to sec you tot) great aa long as 
he lives. I should b© of hia opinion if I didn't love your 
honor and grandeur more dian my ijlfstianre, iut I nm not 
one of diose motha*s who love their chiklren selfisldy; I 
love you in order to t&o you die first in gramieur and honor 

‘Noftiltai L. otd. 348; B. N. It 1738 f. 3»; NmMm, II. 831. Bm N. 
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and reputation. . . Reasons for stopping the civil war 
based on general considerations of the good of tlie kingtlom 
of France had seemed insufficient to Catherine, but as soon 
as she heard that her second son was elected King of Polantl 
she felt at once that it was now better to close the siege of 
La Rochelle, at any cost. The King agreed with her, for he 
was envious of the military reputation which his brother 
had already won by the battles of Moncontour and Jarnac 
and anxious to have him go to Poland. He tlmreforo offered 
very fair terms to the three associated cities of La Rochelle, 
Montauban and Nismes. Their inhabitants were to have 
the free exercise of their religion. All Protestants iii the 
kingdom were to have complete oblivion for everything. 
All gentlemen of the new religion had the right to have their 
marriage ceremonies performed and their children baptized 
in their own way. Any who were not content had full lib- 
erty to sell or rent their property and live outside the king- 
dom. These terms were afterwards extended to the town of 
Sancerre, which had endured a long blockade in which the 
inhabitants had eaten dropped straw cooked in candle 
grease, saddles and straps boiled, the grated horns of oxen 
and goats and even the feet of wild boars, which had been 
nailed up for years as hunting trophies.’ 

This peace did not end the war, which during these two 
sieges had spread sporadically over all the south of France, 
where the Huguenots held about sixty fortified places. The 
causes of this sporadic and scattered revolt were not simply 
religious. The discipline of the royal troops was so bad 
that they plundered ri^t and left, friend as well as foe, and 
the cities were afraid to receive fihieim in garrison. This dis- 
content was increased by the groat pressure of taxation. 
The estates of Brittany demanded release from it and in 
Languedoc the rebels were supported by many Catholics 
whose demands included the reduction of taxation to what 
it was in the time of Louis XI. The discontent with taxa- 
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tion was enormously emphasized by the pressure of famine, 
caused by the universal failun? of tlm harvint bnniKht alttnit 
by the incrasant rain. The Kn*at tIm' in t!«- prit-e uf bread 
made Catherine apixiint the first president uf the Parleineiit 
of Paris head of a comnussion to invest ignte its esuisi*H. He 
reported that tlm root of the truulde was “the nvariee uf the 
merchants of this city” who ha»l bwn Itiiying from tin* 
seigneurs for future delivery on mmW iidvanees and then 
lullin g their options. “Unlawful things Imve l>een done in 
this speculation which has etioriuoiiHly enricluii the dealers 
and they ought to bo punislieti." Aet ing tui the law h sigainst 
the monopoly of grain, he compelled the sale of a part of 
the wheat with which one man had filled his huiwe from 
garret to cellar. But such expe«iients witc only tem|mrary 
relief for a situation which depeialeil upon other causes 
beside the vices of men.‘ 

The ceremonies comieetetl with the reception of the 
Polish delegate sent to notify tin* King of his election, 
gave Catherine an opportunity for one of those great public 
entertainments, which, togidlnT with the laying out of 
gardens and nlanning of new palaces, wem to have bt*en 


tne cniei aiswacuons oi ner tnimrams uie. ine newly 
elected King made a solemn entry intt» Pans in a pri«‘e«sion 
that was a bkze of color. It was foUimetl by a nuigjufieent 


Bxiravagani nospitaiity, c auuTine na«i eui tonvu a n 
of great tm» in order to make place for a |»iivjlii»n, 
there was held a masque; a large silverisi rock was 
enaded throu^ the compatiy, on niches of whuh 
were seated sixteen young ladies of the «-otirf dres 
represent the provinwa of tVance. 1’hey dem iele* 
the rode, recited voraeaand dsnml a ballet, first mask 
then unmadted. A ball folbwtsl aiub use. I tm the^ 
to the lavish hospitality of their own country, fhi' 
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admitted that they had never seen anything to compare 
with the magnificence of this entertainment.^ 

Of course all this cost money and although Henry re- 
fused to swear to two of the articles confirmed by his 
Ambassador, that he would pay the debts of the kingdom 
and bring all his revenues to be spent there, the initial 
expenses of the new King were enormous. Fifty thousand 
florins were distributed among the ambassadors. The angle 
item of jewels was a heavy one. Some of the finest jewels 
of the crown were in pawn in Italy and Catherine vainly 
tried to get them released without paying the sums due. 
In spite of this, however, she was able to hand over a rather 
big jewel casket to her best loved son. For some months 
before the election she had been considering the purchase 
at Venice of a large number of pearls. She now decided 
to take them, 151 at a hundred 4cus apiece, to bo paid for 
in a year. At this rate the money which was voted by Ihe 
assembly of the clergy, eight hundred thousand crowns for 
the journey of the King of Poland, two hundred thousand 
crowns to the Queen Mother, did not go very far and the 
pressure of taxation increased. A tax was laid on woolen 
cloth, every bale of which had to be sealed before it could 
be sold, and new taxes were levied on Paris. Rioting was 
feared in Paris, and, throughout the kingdom, discontent 
enormously increased. It was directed against the Italians 
into whose hands Catherine had confided the management 
of her finances. The overwhelming Italian influence in 
planning St. Bartholomew was perfectly well understood by 
this time and the enormous wealtii gained in a few years 
by Catherine’s favorites was the cause of great suspicion, 
which had been growing ever since the Estates of Orleans 
asked Francis II to promote in his service French gentle- 
men rather than foreigners.^ 

Certainly there was good reason for the suspicion of 

^Noailles, qtd., II, 376; Arch. Vat., 29 Sept,; de Thou, V, 8; d’Auhignfi, 
IV, 178; B. N. It. 1728 f. 132. 
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undue favoritism on tiie part of Cutherino. Rirague had 
come to Prance as a poor Milane.s(> lawyer; ho had only 
taken out naturalization papers eight yt*ai“s Imfore and he 
was now succeeding the great niospital as Chaucdlor of 
France. Twelve of his relative.^ had receivt'd offices in the 
service of the state. Orazio Rvirellai reiire^'iital a younger 
branch of the great banking firm of I.yons, Floreiico and 
Constantinople. He iiati been in Franco only ain-cn years, 
but he was now the Queen's right hand man in finaneo and 
had already gone far in making those pn.tits which enabled 
him after twenty-three yeans, to carry hack to Italy the 
enormous fortune of seventeeiv htmdrod fhouHaud livrca. 
Sordini was a native of I.ucca. who li.-nl e.stahlished a hank 
at Lyons at the Iwginning of th«‘ reign of Henry 11. He 
had married, as we have seem that tme of t •.•ithcrinea young 
women-in-waiting who had been the mistress of the Prince 
of Condd. He entered into t'atherine‘.s service and she 
used him continually in financial attains, gr.antirig him 
at the same time sill sorts of privileges and concemons. 
He had a handsome hotel opposite the royul chateau at 
Blois. Ajaccto, who came to bVance with a very motiemt 
sum of money, became, thnnigb ( atlterine’s favor, thelmad 
of the custom house and was aide at his marriage to M*ttle 
three or four hundreti thousand thaw »»n Ins wifi*. Atitonb 
Gondi came to Lyons in his youth jmd ejigaged m commerce, 
his widow became a favorite of Catlierme wlio msuk' one 
of her sons general of Uie galleys of I-'ranee. another bidliop 
of Paris, and a third Duke and .Marshal, 

The general dislike of Italians, jis leiieh**^'^ the kingdom, 
had, some time btdore, begun to take the form of epigrams 
like this one on Bardini: “They who were om-e sjirdines 
have now l)eeomc great whales; so do the little tWan of 
Italy flourirfi in tVanw," The dislike of them was now 
beginning to take a very much more tlaugfrous form. In 
the middle of the summer CamiUe ."^tro.va, one uf Cath- 
erine’s prot4g4s, wrote her a memoir on the ni'cessity of 
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putting a stop to the rumor which was current that a St. 
Bartholomew was ready to be executed upon all the Italians 
in France. It is doubtful whether Catherine was too much 
concerned about all this. Even in the most serious financial 
crises, she had always been reckless about her personal 
expenses and she died leaving her own affairs in great dis- 
order. She probably regarded the election to the Polish 
throne as a family matter anyway and continued to spare 
no expense in regard to it. As to the anti-Italian feeling, 
she felt sure that she had a sufficient force of guards to 
prevent it from becoming too dangerous to any of her 
favorites.’^ 

It was always the case with Catherine that, where her 
children were concerned, the horizon of possibility spread 
to her imagination far beyond the limits of fact. She now 
became absorbed in the dream of making the throne of 
Poland a stepping stone to something higher. What if she, 
“the merchant’s daughter,” who had risen to be the mother 
of kings and queens, should become the mother of an 
emperor and put her darling Henry into a position which 
would give him the ceremonial precedence over all the 
potentates of the earth? This was not a new idea to 
Catherine, but after the Polish election it began to take 
definite shape in her mind. She thouglit she could probably 
count, in case of the death of the Emperor, on three out 
of the seven electors of Germany. But if the Imperial 
crown was to be won it could only be done by some sort 
of a combination between the German Protestants and the 
moderate Catholics. She had known for some months that 
Philip of Spain was trying to play precisely the same game. 
In order to gain the title of King of the Romans (the elected 
heir apparent to the empire) he had promised to reunite 
the Netherlands to the empire, to remove all Spaniards 
from them, and to pardon and restore the Prince of Orange. 
This would extend to the Netherlands the edict of tolera- 
tion which then prevailed in the Empire. It was of course 

'‘De FEstoile, I, 20; B. N, Bib. du Roy, ^77, 2. 
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not only ambition, but also sdf cicfenso for Prance to oppoee 
this plan.^ 

The best way to oppose it wouhi ha%'e heen to back a 
German Protestant or moderate t’afholie f<n- the ortke of 
Emperor, but Catherine ha<i prefern^i (tt consider the possi- 
bility of renewing the league with thi» Frinci' of Orange 
which had been rejected beftwe die niassacro of St. Jkr- 
tholomew and apparently destroyed fc*n‘vtT fiy that event. 
She had begun by allowing I-tmls of NuHsau t«> eundl har- 
quebusiers secretly in France and sin* had also promiscfl him 
a subsidy. In addition she offered to enter info a league 
with the German princes if they would derlare openly for 
the Prince of Orange. On rm-iving thk hint, the Prince of 
Orange offered to fYanee the following terms: if Fnuice 
would declare openly for him. the provinees of Holland and 
Zealand would swear allegiaiiee t<» the French i'nmn at 
once, with the condition that luith Prutestant and itoman 
Catholic worship should always be free in them. Or. if the 
King of SVance would huicl him seeretly dtKi.tHMl tkiis. he 
would promise to transfer to his nllegianee immisliately any 
cities he might capture ami, at the end of the war, the prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand. He would also agret‘ not to 
make peace with the King of iSpain without th*' eon.sent of 
the King of France.® 

In transmitting thraie offers to the Queen Mother her 
agent Schomberg wrote: 

“Madame: 

“The safety of the state, tlut ruin of the chief enemy of 
the King, the firm alliance of the German princt^, tlio over- 
throw of all the demgna of the House of Au.stria ant! the 
sum of all you desire, is now in ytujr hand.s. If you kt 
this splendid prize e«ca{)e I do not ladit've you will ever 
have another chance to get it." At that time, however, 
Catiimne, whatever verbal offers alie might make, had no 
real intention of doing anything which wtudd pruvuke the 
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King of Spain to war. This resolution was confirmed, per- 
haps caused, by the written advice of one of her most trusted 
counselors, Morvillier, president of the council, who had 
been so influential in leading the council to reject Coligny’s 
plan for war against Spain before St. Bartholomew. Ho 
said that neither the German princes nor Orange were to be 
trusted and that France was not strong enough to fight 
Spain. He advised, therefore, giving a friendly answer to 
the agent of the Prince of Orange but doing nothing else. In 
spite of the secrecy in which this intrigue was conducted, 
Spain suspected something and succeeded in buying llu; 
illegitimate son of one of the German princes who was act- 
ing as one of Catherine’s agents among them, so that he 
was regularly reporting to Spain. Catherine suspected this, 
however, and ordered the courier of the Spanish Embassy 
stopped on the road and robbed of his dispatches. What 
she read made her throw the spy into prison, though slie 
thought it better not to taJke any other step against him. 
Spain complained bitterly of this violation of rights, but 
Catherine told the Ambassador that the courier had been 
plundered by the Huguenots.^ 

Of course, in any attempt to beat Spain in a future 
election for the Empire, the marriage of the new King of 
Poland might prove of the greatest importance and Cath- 
erine consulted the Venetian Ambassador about it. Now 
Venice would have been very much afraid of the King of 
Spain on the throne of the Empire, and, remembering the 
League of Cambray, did not want a close alliance between 
France and Spain. Her Ambassador therefore advised 
Catherine that the daughter of the Duke of Saxony would 
be the best match for her son. When she asked him “what 
shall we do about religion?” he told her that could easily 
be arranged. When the Emperor Charles V sent word to 
Maurice of Saxony that he must become a Catholic, Maurice 
replied, “If the Emperor will make me an Elector, I will be 
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of any reli^on he wants me to be." In the same way, the 
Ambassador continued, his descendant will liecome a 
Catholic in order to become the wife of the KiuK nf Poland. 
“The Queen Mother laughed at these exampU-s" nurl sent 
the Huguenot Fregoso, who had so often be«>n her tnesseij^r 
to the Protestants, to pusli the marriage. It wa.H the com- 
mon gossip at the court that her oliject w.*i.s to further die 
chance of tlie King of Poland ns a cmididute at the next 
Diet of the Empire to the title of King of the Homans. 
At the same time she expressed tiie utmost surprise when 
the Ambassador of Spain, in an interview in the ganlen of 
the Tuileries, indignantly charged her with making peace 
with La Rochelle in order to intrigue -with tlie Clerraan 
princes and Orange for a secret altaek upiui Flanders.* 

The situation at the I'Yeneh court and the si'tTet of 
Catherine’s character, which from whatever angle you 
approach it. nearly always tli.Hp!ay.H the siune <iomitiatit 
traits, is shrewdly ilescriheii at this erisLs in a report of 
de Lumbres who had visitctl her as an agent of Louia of 
Nassau: “Tho best way to keep tin* t^mn-n Mother in your 
interest is to write letters to the King saying everything 
possible of her honesty and u-sefulmw and the mwssity of 
keeping tho administration in her hands: only of wnum 
this must be done cleverly and naturally. Similar letters 
must be written to her urging her, now that the di*parture 
of her two eons ia about to leave her alont', to watch very 
closely the council of the King in onier tt» prevent avaritw, 
ambition and party feelings from destroying ivory thing on 
the pretense of the public gotHi, urging upon her ah> that 
this authority belonp to iier by the rigln of n.atiire.” A» 
a matter of fact, after the brief atteiiipts to emancipate 
himself from his mother’s control in the con*ipir!icy of 
Tuscany and under llio intluence «if the Admiral, the King 
foEow^ her lead with great docility, and t ’atherme “carried 
Ihe wei^t of aU public business." To any suggestion tliat 
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she might lose her authority in the state she was abnor- 
mally sensitive.^ 

There was now a strong and repeated demand for the 
assembly of the Estates General to reform justice and the 
finances and because of the universal discontent with taxa- 
tion. Catherine was very much opposed to this meeting be- 
cause, in the first place, financial accounts would then have 
to be rendered and, in the second place, she might meet 
another attempt like that she had defeated with the help 
of Coligny at Pontoise in 1561, to deprive her of authority. 
It was therefore given out at first, that there would be a 
nominated assembly to which nobody could come unless 
summoned by the King and that the governors of the 
provinces and deputies from the Parlements of the kingdom 
would be called. Even this limited assembly was postponed 
from time to time and finally simmered down to represen- 
tatives of the Parlement of Paris and some fifteen delegates 
from various provinces, to whom the King expressed his 
strong intention of reforming justice and all the other abuses 
of which his people complained.^ 

But it was easier to dodge the representatives of the 
nation than it was to appease the troubles of the kingdom. 
The scattered remains of the Huguenot insurrection of the 
south were consolidating and spreading into a civil war and 
the demands of the Huguenots, who felt that the crown was 
not prepared to reduce them to subjection, were exceedingly 
strong. A confederation of nobles and cities which re<^ived 
the popular name of “The Brazen-browed” sent three com- 
missioners to present to the King Uie terms on which they 
were willing to make peace. They demanded the repudia- 
tion of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the annulment 
of every legal sentence based upon it, the ri^t of wordiip 
throu^out the kingdom, judges of their own religion in all 
cases in which Huguenot interests were involved, freedom 

‘Groen, IV, 160; Arch. Vat. 27 Atig., 8 Deo., 1673; Dupacohi Salviati, 
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from the payment of tithes except to tJieir own ministerg, 
the right to keep under their own nil the cities they 

held and, in addition, two cith's of surety given them in 
each province where they now ludd niuie. Wlien slic heart! 
these demands, Catherine called out in anger, ‘df the Prince 
of Condd were alive at the lienii i»f 2l).(KX) liorse and r»0,0W) 
foot and had just taken Paris t>r half tlie eitiea of the king- 
dom, he wouldn’t have dcmaiuled half id these insolent 
articles.” ‘ From the point of view of suppressing the pm- 
sibility of civil war this was the final otitcotne td tlm blun- 
dering crime td Hf. Ihirtlutlomew. 

There wore other troubles hesidw the.se public onm 
The court wa.s fdletl with violent hatnsfs, whieli caused 
bloody quarrels, ami assassination Iweaine inori' wmmon 
than over. The oourtiors were not slow to follow the ex- 
ample which had been s«-t them by their .%svereigns. The 
Nuncio wrote: "Tijey are introdneing very rapidly that pes- 
tiferous custom (d avenging injuries with harquebus shots, 
a thing which, a few years liefure. was tnd evett known 
in this nation." One night when the King was coming 
home with only the Duke id (hii.s«* in his company, a 
harquebus was fired at them from a hous<‘ near by. It was 
generally believed that the shot wjis meant for tluise, but 
Catherine begged her son not to go out in the city any more 
without his guartl.® 

The King could have had hut little influence in repress- 
ing this growing haliit <d cowanily vimgcanre. Imviiuixs he 
set such a bad example. The Provost td Paris, Nnntnuillet, 
grandson of a former Chancellor of hVann*. w ho had a himil- 
some house across tlie Heine, op}«wite the bouvre, had Is-en 
offered marriage with Madejiioiselle do Uieux, called La 
Belle Chatoauncuf, a young woman of good finnily, who had 
been the mistreaH of the new King td Ptdnnd when he was 
only the Duke td Anjou. The marriage lowl hetm matle 
advantageous from the fmimcial {Kunt td view and such 
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matches were not uncommon, but Nantouillet refused and 
even dared to say he could not be bribed to pay with his 
honor for the pleasure of another. The King of Poland, 
angered at this contemptuous refusal, went one night after 
a terrible debauch with the King his brother, his bastard 
half-brother, the King of Navarre, the Duke of Guise and 
some other young seigneurs of the court to Nantouillet’s 
house. Gaining admission on some excuse, they proceeded 
to insult him, to destroy his furniture and to cut up his 
tapestries. Meanwhile their servants carried off all his 
silver plate, broke open chests and even took all the money 
upon which they could lay their hands. The royal and 
noble rujQfians nearly met their fate. It so happened that 
there was at the very time, hidden in a room in the upper 
part of the house, the Provost’s brother, Baron Viteaux, 
with four bandits, “bad men” (gens de mains), watching 
his chance to avenge the murder of his brother committed 
ten years before by a favorite of the Duke of Anjou. The 
murderer for fear of Viteaux’s vengeance had left the king- 
dom for a long while and on his return lived far from the 
court in Auvergne. Viteaux knew, however, that the King 
of Poland had just recalled him to Paris in order to f ake him 
to Poland. This desperate band of men, hearing the noise 
in the house, and thinking it was the police;, stood to tlndr 
arms. If the door of their room had been broken open, 
as other doors were, they would undoubtedly have killotl 
everything that stood before tlicm without waiting to look. 
A little later Viteaux got his chance and killed his enemy, 
as he was coming out of the house of the Duke of Novera 
at full noon surrounded by twelve guards.* 

These desperate hatreds and jealousies were now deep- 
seated in the royal family itself. Catherine’s chiklrcn had 
caught the infection of that morbid pride which brouglit 
even her strong affection to its sharpest point in the con- 
tinuous effort to obtain new dignities for them. No one of 
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them showed much taste for the labors of administration or 
the effort of joining in counsel. The King, although he 
loved to dabble in literary pleasures, was almost absorbed by 
a passion for hunting and other violent exereist'.s. Tlu' Duke 
of Anjou was always surrounded by a l)evy of court ladies. 
But no pleasure could ever distract any t)f the sons of 
Catherine from the tonnent of knowing that any other 
human being was more distinguished in the pulilie eye than 
he was. This ambitious and envious tiisptwitiun had 
already produced an open break Indwiam her stH-ond mul 
third sons, which had led the latter into wsTet trejisoti. 
A break, but a less open one, now apijeanul between her 
eldest and her second son. 

When the King of Polaml made his triumidml entry 
into Paris, paintings on the gait's and hritigt‘.H rt'pri'sienU'd 
the three brodiers, of whom one w<ire tin* erown td France, 
the other the crown of Polaml, w’hile an angel was rejmhiiig 
down toward the head of tins third with tlte crown of 
England. All were lx)und togt'tlu'r by a st/ries of knots 
which symbolized the strength of the fraternal afTection 
which united them, but this allegorieal allusion was the very 
opposite of the facte. The King's je.ahtusy luwl before been 
stirred by the military glory gained by his ImotluT in the 
Huguenot war and it was manifest tJmt he tlid not ear® 
very much for all this honor which was now Isung sliown 
him. Alenjon became very reslle.^w at the idea that his 
crown was still in tlic air and insisbsl on going to England 
to push his wooing of Elizaljoth, while Henry, alfltough very 
much flattered by his new title of King, was not in atty 
hurry to leave the pleasures of the I'Veneh nnirt t»t take 
up his duties in what ^mecl to him little sliori of hanWi- 
ment. This disposition was strengthened !<y the rnembere 
of the House of Guise, who did not want him to leave the 
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mere thought of his disobedience. Believing that ViUequier, 
one of his brother’s gentlemen, was very active in persuading 
hi m to stay in France, the King went to the man’s room 
with a few of his gentlemen in order to punidb him. For- 
tunately he was not there and, hearing that the King was 
hunting for him, he hid until Catherine persuaded her eldest 
son not to make a scandal over the matter.’^ 

She had already tried to check the King of Poland in 
his tendency to taJre the advice of the Guise, to linger in 
France and to show disobedience to his brother. She wrote 
to him that for two days after announcement of the news 
of his election, the Guise went around looking very sad. 
Finally when the Cardinal of Guise and his brother the 
Duke were walking with her, the Cardinal had said : “They 
must be very sad over this news at the camp.’’ His brother, 
who was much craftier, made him a sign to shut up. “I 
said: ‘Yes, they’re sorry that he must go, but they’re not 
sorry that he has been made a king.’ ” She closed her letter, 
“I write you all this because I see that people are anxious 
to have us lose this great honor now that we’ve got it in 
our hands, in order to hold you down and to bo able 
to say, ‘He’s a prince who doesn’t care much for princely 
affairs.’ ” ^ Henry had to yield to his brother’s commands 
and his mother’s counsels, but how little he enjoyed doing 
so is shown by the following letter which alludes to the 
strongest reason why he disliked leaving France — his des- 
perate passion for the wife of the Prince of Cond6. 


“To Madame the Duchsbs op Nevebs: 

“I never was so troubled in iny life. I beg you as you are 
my friend, ... do what you can for me. I beg you this with 
joined hands and tears in my eyes. You know what it is to 
love. ... I could curse everything in the world, I am so filled 
with rage. I swear to you that for two hours my eyes have not 
been dried from tears. Have pity on me.” * 
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It is not astonishing that the King of Poland felt that 
a -woman could do so much for him. Since the days of Fran- 
cis I the influence of woman, and that usually meant tlie evil 
influence of woman, had been very strong at the Valois 
court. It often prevailed in the appointment of prelates. 
The old fighter Monluc wrote in his memoirs, “Women can 
do anything at court. I wonder at the brave historians 
who do not dare to say so.” The young Turcnne felt that 
“few things happen at court without women having a hand 
in them.” The Cardinal of Guise wrote; “This court where 
women manage everything.” A Nuncio thought that “the 
women of this court are the cause of the greater part 
of the evil which comes out of it.” But neither the Duchwss 
of Nevers nor any one else could save Henry from leaving 
France to take his throne. In the end of 1573, lie started 
in the company of his mother, his sisters and his two 
brothers, who were to see him to the border to say good-by. 
But at Vitry the King was taken ill, so they left him there, 
his mother writing back an affectionate letter to urge him 
to obey strictly the orders of the doctors. The rest of the 
family party went with the King of Poland across the 
territory of his uncle by marriage, the Duke of Djiraine, 
and finally parted with him at Blamont amid “tears and 
sobs without end,” a lacrimoso scene which apparently 
rivalled the family farewell to Elizabeth of Spain after the 
interview at Bayonne. But there was one member of the 
party who could not have slied any very genuine tears. Tlus 
Duke of Alengon had planned with the King of Navarre to 
ride off at a certain point on the way home and make tludr 
way to the south in order to put themselves at the head of a 
joint revolt of Huguenots and Politiques. A Catholic gentle- 
man in the suite of the King of Navarre, Mon.sieur tie Msoa- 
sans, came and told Margaret, who told her moth(‘r, making 
her swear before she revealed the secret that they woultl not 
either hurt those concerned, or let anybody know that tliey 
had discovered the plan. Catherine quietly arranged the 
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journey so that the young men never got a chance to leave 
the party. 

Catherine did something else at Blamont besides weep 
over the departure of her favorite son from France. She 
and the King of Poland had an interview witli Louis of 
Nassau and promised him that France and Poland would 
support the cause of the revolt in the Netherlands against 
Spain, as openly and as strongly as the German princes 
would. A secret subsidy of 100,000 ecus was given to Louis. 
De Retz, Catherine’s right hand man, recently createtl a 
marshal, soon after carried the subsidy in silver to Metz, 
where he concealed it in the inside of tuns of wine and 
sent it down the river in a boat. He didn’t send it all 
however, for he kept 40,000 francs for his own “pot de 
vin.” In spite of the secrecy of this transaction, Philip was 
fully aware that, although France was not able to make 
open war on him because she needed money and was short 
in her harvest, she was underhandedly aiding his enerny.^ 

^Rel, I, 5, p. 45; Margaret, 391; Bouill6, III, 39; Arch. Vat., 30 Mar., 
1574; Letts. IV, 266; B. N. It. 172S f. 162; (Ihiverny, Margaret, 38. 

’Groen, IV 278, Louis to his brother; Huguerye, 1, 191; A. N. K. 
1532 f. 108. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

thb u mole plot, the kinu’h I»KAT1I 

Apparently Catlieriue wiw acfUHttJUoti to luiUio a good 
deal of Christmiw, but Chrbtiuaa 1573 couhi not have 
seemed a very merry one to her. I'he troubh* in !ut own 
household was desperate. Her Umiturn yvHingfst sun, so 
close-mouthed that nobotly could ever ttdl what he wm 
thinking about, had never aliowu capacity for anything— 
but he was indescribably ambitious and “for the chance of 
ruling would dare almost any rsudi euttTprim?." The reve- 
lations of his sister during tlio hurewell journey with her 
other son, had given her some hint of the th'^perate jjlans 
which were running through Use laiy's mint!. She hinl pur- 
posely kept her oldest son depiunlent upon hiwdf and ho 
was not grown to enougli of a miui to miistiT his ytumgest 
brother. Catherine was unable to dt> m. and »!ie felt that 
she must eittter content him in some way or he would plunge 
them into open war with Spain hy aitiing the l>utch reW- 
lion or appear as standiurd lanirer of a new civil ivnr at 
home. For a year and a half site had been doing her bi«it 
to arrtmge his marriage wiUi tfie Queen of Knglnnd. She 
exhausted aU the r«soura» of ht?r flattery to ;ei.sure her ?*ister 
of En^and how proud die would l>e to hecoine the mother 
“of the greatest, and most intrt*pid tpnvn that human eyt« 
had eva* seen.” But EUaabeUi, while die did not my a 
blunt no, would never say yes, and in her innawt tlmuglits 
Catherine must have often feared what th»' Spanidi Ambas- 
sador wrote to his master, that, no matter what Eliijabcth 
mi|^t say, the whole thing wa«, on her part, a pn-temHc,* 

In addition, the old quarrel between the hmw* of Mmit- 

‘Letti. rv, m, Mi A. N. K, im t. m. 
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morency and the house of Guise threatened at any moment 
to burst into a blaze. A sign that the tension between these 
two great rival families had only been increased by the 
murder of the Admiral was given one day, when the Duke 
of Guise, coming down a staircase which led from the 
rooms of Catherine, met a young courtier by the name of 
Vantabrun, a former member of his household, who now 
belonged to the servitors of Alengon. They exchanged 
a few words and the Duke drew his sword. The courtier 
turned to run down the staircase, but the Duke followed 
him, struck him, rolled him down the rest of tlie stairs and 
went at once to the room of the King, who was ill in bed, 
to beg pardon for having killed Vantabrun within the royal 
palace. He said he had done it because the man had told 
him that Marshal Montmorency had plotted to assassinate 
him. This was believed by most observers to be a mere 
excuse. Vantabrun was arrested and tortured without ob- 
taining any confirmation of Guise’s story. After being 
imprisoned for a time, he was set free under orders to 
leave the court and was almost immediately assassinated. 
It was not long after this that the Tuscan Ambassador 
wrote: “Montmorency wants me to ask Your Highness for 
a little of that oil you have which is an antidote for poison, 
together with the directions for using it.” ^ 

Catherine was as yet unwilling to believe that Alengon 
was really considering going over to the Huguenots, but she 
did know that he was siding in a very marked way wifihi the 
Montmorencys against the Guise; and she finally deter- 
mined to satisfy the dangerous mood of her youngest son by 
ostensibly gratifying his ambition. Ho was appointed 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Chief of the Royal Council and 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom and orders were sent 
out that all governors of provinces should report at the same 
time in duplicate to the King and to him.® 


‘Bouillon, 391; do Thou, IV, 31; d’Aubign6, IV, 214; Neg. To«o. IH, 
900, 9C4; B. N. It. 1728; Arch. Vat.. Cal. F. 1674, p. 468. 

‘B. N. Nouvs. Acqs. 32606. 
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These family arrangements did not, however, app^ 
the great difl<K)ntent in the kingdoni, now aluirpenwi by the 
fact that the failure of the harvest hud made tlie price of 
bread higher than it had been in the memory of any living 
man. On the one hand, the nohli^ of Burgundy, who were 
not Huguenots, sent in a petition demanding that ignorant 
young priests should no Iong{>r Iw aj»pt)intiHi ; that all priests 
should have only one parisli and live in the pansonagt', and 
that the laws i^ainst blasphemy .should lie .strictly enforced. 
It went on to say that tiie taxes were intolerable ; nlthough 
Burgundy was only one-thirty-stannid of tin* kingtiom, it 
paid one-sixth of all the taxes. Th»‘ p(S)pIe were unable to 
pay their landlords and were even fleeing from fhi‘ eiiiuitry 
because of the weight of taxes ami the phmdering of the 
royal troops. On the other haial the anger anti suspieion of 
the Huguenots was very much inereaseti at the liegitming of 
the year by the discovery of a plot to sei/e their stronghold, 
La Rochelle, in spite of the truet*. 'I’he King sissured them 
that he knew nothing of Hjia plan, but the \‘enetiam Ambas- 
sador did not believe him and still lens the lluguemtts. In 
consequence they began to take arms and by the l«‘giiining 
of the spring they were in open insurreetifjn in Poitou, 
Guienne, Limousin and Ijanguedocd 

Catherine had no wiih whatsowvjT ti* renew a war about 


religion. More than a yam Is'fore slie had Is’en askisi by 
the Pope to join in a plan for Ute dwtruetion of tieneva, 
which “had done infinite damage Ui France and t*> many 
other parte of Christendom.’' Even then in the midst of 
the war with the Huguenots, hail refuseiti, fur much as 
iVan(» disliked to sm Geneva in the hands of the heretii*. 
she would have dkliked still more to it m the hands of 
Savoy or Spain. Her ambassador had since been active in 
nmkmganrangementi by which Geneva was tiihen under the 
protasrion of all the Swim cantons, (.'atludic tut well m Prot- 
estmit When the Nuncio reprom hed her on tJw ground 

^ 425; Apgh v,jj 25 J I 
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that Geneva was a “nest of rebels and a sower of heresy” 
she frowned and said her Ambassador had nothing to do 
with it, except he might have told the Bernese that they 
had done well to take Geneva under their protection. But 
though Catherine had no desire whatever to renew the wars 
of religion, she preferred fighting to granting the demands 
of the Huguenots. They complained that the government 
was not properly constituted, that the people were op- 
pressed by taxes, that their lives were not safe outside their 
walled cities and that they were compelled to live like 
thieves without religion. They demanded the assembly 
of the Estates-General, the dismissal of all foreigners from 
government, an examination of public accounts, greater 
liberty for their worship and six strong cautionary cities put 
in their hands as a pledge.^ 

Just before these Huguenot demands were presented 
to the King, Catherine had begun to find out how deeply 
her youngest son was involved in the plots for the threat- 
ened Huguenot-Politique revolt. At the end of February the 
King, accompanied by his youngest brother, and the King 
of Navarre, was at St. Germain, near Paris. Suddenly the 
alarm came that a strong body of Huguenots was within a 
few leagues of the chateau. Great confusion followed, the 
Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, who did not want to fall 
into Huguenot hands, took horse and fled through the 
falling night to Paris. The drums of the French and Swiss 
guards beat the alarm, the gates were closed and everybody 
stood under arms until dawn. Guitry, the leader of this 
band of horsemen, had been given a rendezvous for a date 
ten days later, when the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Alengon were to join him and put themselves at the head 
of the Huguenot army. The youthful Viscount Turenne, 
who was one of the leaders of the conspiracy, has left us a 
vivid account of what happened that night. Because their 
man had advanced the date of the meeting, the conspirators 

* Letts. IV, 153; Arch. Vat. 4 Jan. 16 Feb. 1674; B. N. It. 172S f. 238; 
Neg. Tosc. Ill, 908. 
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did not know exactly what to do, and when lie came into 
the room of Catherine, the King of Navarre, as iie passed, 
said in Turenne’s ear: "Our man has told everything.’’ 

“Then I approached my uncle 'rhore (a younger brother of 
Marshal Montmorency) and told him tt» get away iit once 
—that he’d be killed if he slayeti ajid that if they ill-treated 
us he could avenge our death.” ( ’atherim*, who had already | 

forced a confession from the feebleno.ss of the Duke of | 

Alencon, left her cabinet and wont to tin* room of the King. 

“Then I went by the great stairnise rurioiis tit iin,i tmt so 
far as I could what the Unkt* <if Al<-m;on h.-ul told her. ^ 

When I entered I saw de Sauvo jn w.tman of more eharm 
than character who had been jiitimate witii many prirua'sj. j 

She was smiling as if rndhing hml happenefi,” Utaving her. ; 

Alengon said to me: *T ha%’en't said a word alnoit yitn. but I 

tell your uncle to get away." St* mui-h time had p.aHHetl in 
alarms and questioninp that it whh now beginning to l>ct ! 

day and young Turemne went to the Kmg and olTi-reii to go | 

and find out what these armetl Htrnjiger.t wnnte.l. The result i 

of his mission was that their leatler nune to ,‘iee the King, 
and was sent back promising to get bin eomratieH to jiwjHm I 

Catherine and the King were very murh fr<ttiltle«i, luiwever, ) 

by the affair. The King saitl he tlid iH»t kmtw whom he 
could trust and Catherine Iwame m mehuielutly tliat she 
even tidked to the King about ret iritig fr* »m t he gt tv»Tnment. | 

The King made a visible effort to sliow friemiliniui to his ! 
younger brother and they wvm s«*i‘n a great deal toptJier, 
in company wi^ the King of Navarre.* 

At.,, » . m •* 
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of the Duke of Alengon, de la Mole and Coconnas, and the 
rumor went round that it had been discovered that the 
conspiracy included the murder of Catherine and the King. 
It was further whispered about that Marshal Montmorency 
had been privy to the plot. Neither the Tuscan, English 
nor Spanish Ambassador believed that any murder was 
planned; that it was simply another attempt to get away, 
but the King was intensely angered at his brother and 
talked of exemplary punishment in which he was supported 
by the advice of the Chancellor Birague. Catherine resisted 
and diverted his anger and in the council made skillful use 
of her favorite expedient of quoting precedent from French 
history. It was determined to leave the heads of the plot 
unpunished, but to take vengeance on the tools. Catherine 
said to the Spanish Ambassador: “You may be certain that 
those boys were not to blame, but the men fooled them.” 
He urged her to execute punishment on those who had led 
astray two princes with milk on their lips and pointed out 
that her life had been miraculously preserved this time and 
might be forfeit if she did not make an example.^ 

They had two scapegoats in their hands. Count Co- 
connas was a Piedmontese nobleman, who had come to 
France to make his fortune. For some time ho had been 
a paid spy of Spain. His cruelty at St. Bartholomew had 
gained for him great hatred among the Protestants and 
great contempt among the Catholics of the court and it is 
a little strange to find him so close to Alengon in an affair 
of this kind, but the reckless and impatient lad had no 
capacity either for handling affairs or for picking men. La 
Mole was a gentleman of an ancient family of the south of 
France who had for some time been attached to the service 
of the Duke of Alengon. During the jealous quarrel which 
broke out between Henry, now King of Poland, and Alen§on 
in the camp at La Rochelle, he had warmly supported hia 
master and earned the malignant hatred of Henry, who now 


PP- 486, 487; B. N. It. 1728 f. 124, 272, 274; A. N. K. 
1536 f. 68, f. 2, f. 69; Letts. V, 177; Rel. I, 4, p. 180; Neg. Toso. HI, 913. 
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wrote from Poland on hearing of his arrt'st ; ‘ifl ever had 
joy in my life it was when I heard that I.a Mole and 
Coconnaa were in the cage. But until I hear that the lord 
who treated them so sweetly at La UuchoHt' na hh old com- 
rades, has made them dtutce on the t‘tu! uf a rtipe, I Aall 
not be entirely satisficHl." ‘ 

Catherine was particularly intonated in the fact Uiat 
La Mole seemed to have been engagiii in the practice of 
sorcery. She evidently 8UHpcct«‘tl that this had hctui tiircctcd 
against the King and might he the ninso .d the decline in 
his health which was now evident to all ohsi-rveiH. She 
sent word tliatcertsdn rings and an amulet, witlj dnuracters 
or letters written upon them, which L.-i Mule wnre, .should 
be taken away from him. Onh-rs wert* given to arrest 
Cosimo Ruggiero, who luui come to Ihu is f<>nr yvim ago 
and was the fashionable a.stroli>ger. with "a little hit of the 
magician about him." He had risi-n raindly in the favor 
of the Queen Mother, wht» finally :ippoint«il him teacher 
of Italian to the Duke of AleiH’"n, ;md he hecame particu* 
larly intimate witli La MoU*. Cosmio i,ink refngi' in the 
house of die Tuscan .Ambaaandor just ontsidr the walla of 
Paris. When a formal demand for his surrcndiT was made, 
he escaped, manifestly with the cuimivancc ».f his ho#t, 
This brought the Ambassador "the hoitrst kind td a letter 
from Catherine,*’® She beggisl him if he knew where 
Cosimo waste tell, bt»cau»e tlie matter concerned the healtli 
of her son, her own healtli mid the i imfc king- lorn. They 
caught Cwimo soon afterwards and f ‘athi-rme immediately 
sent word that he shoultl lie strictly muiimned about i»me 
wax imag^ that wen* found in tin* rnumn id I.a Mole, Not 
content with this, idie wrote the fnllowmg letter te the 
Attorney General: 


“MoNSKtm L® Pwmaxtji: 

“I send yem this by one of my own amn-rntn. He will t*4l you 
what the lieutenant of the pravost told him thni t'ojsuiHi i*»i(j 

*A. N. Kj. 17 bm.. im. It Apr 1571, Hr , tV 
Lett*. IV. m. B. 3; Areh Vai 23 Apr . ! «*. lit '/;■*) 
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when he was arrested and in order to get it straight, I have told 
him to tell it to me and I write it here. The said Cosimo, us 
soon as he was arrested, asked him if the King was vomiting and 
if he still bled and if he had pains in his head. . . . Make him 
tell everything [this meant torture] and send to find the said 
lieutenant and communicate the present note to the First Presi- 
dent of the Court and to President Hennequin, and find out the 
truth about the King’s illness and make him undo it if he has 
thrown any enchantment on the King to injure his health. Also 
if he has made any enchantment to cause my son the Duke of 
Alengon to love La Mole, make him undo the enchantment. 

“At eleven o’clock in the evening, the 29th of April, 1574. 

“Catbeini].” ^ 

Gossip said the defense put up by the prisoner was that 
the figures of wax had not been intended to affect the lungs 
of the King, but the heart of a certain court lady who had 
proved obdurate to the charms of La Mole, usually a most 
successful gallant.^ Gossip for once had the truth. La 
Mole, when first put to the torture, denied knowing any- 
thing about any figure of wax. But the judges, their zeal 
sharpened by Catherine’s express command to find out if 
there was any enchantment and to cause the charm to be 
unsaid, would not accept this denial. After he was un- 
bound from the instruments of torture and set before the 
fire, they asked him again about this image of wax and he 
answered: “God I may I die if I’ve ever made any image 
of wax against the King.” They stripped him again, lashed 
him up to the rings and put him to the torture, admonishing 
him to tell the truth. In his torments he cried out: 
“Gentlemen: I don't know anything else on the damnation 
of my soul. I don’t know anything else by tibte living God 
and on my damnation. True Eternal God, my God, I don’t 
know another thing. I don’t know whether the image of 
wax was made for the King and the Queen or not.” Asked 
“where is that image of wax and did Cosimo bring it to 
you?” he said that the image of wax was to make his mis- 

* Letts. IV. 297. 
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tress love him; that if they’d look at the image they’d see 
it was the image of a woman, “(’oaimo has tlie image 
which has two spines driven tlirnugh the heart." 

Asked what it had to do with the .MiekneHs of the King; 
“Put me to death," he said, “if poor La Moh' ever thought 
of such a thing." He begged theju to bring who 

would tell them that it wiis nothing el.st* hut what he said. 

“Where is that image?" “( 'omno has it ami it was nuide 
for a woman and I didn’t tell (’osiino tti du anything else. 
Cosimo gave the imago the blow irj tlie heart." 

“Why did he give the image th.nt blow?" “I don’t 
know.” 

Then they gave him the water torture and bade him 
again tell the truth. He beggtal to bi* unbound beeauso 
he was unable to speak any more. W hen he wa.H unbound 
he promised to speak the truth if they’d put him Isdoro 
the fire. Ho was put hefore tiu* fire and toki to tell the 
truth about the image of wax. "I will tieny my Cod," ho 
said, “and pray that He’ll damn me eti rnally, if it was 
made for any other eausi.'* than what I've told you." In 
spite of this statcmtmt of La Mole, < 'atherin.- evidently was 
not satisfied. She let the other a.HtroIoger?4 who had been 
arrested go, but Cosimo was eondemned t<t nme years in 
the galleys, a term he could lumiiy .survive.* 

Three men were executed for tlte eon.'^iurarv, Frangois 
de Tourtay, formerly Secretary of Legal ion m Turkey, 

Mole and Coconnaa. Tourtay bore the torture with 
great constancy. Ho did not lH*g for hi.H life like the otliera 
and asked only that tlio Kmg “wouldn’t hang him like a 
thief, but cut off hb bead like a gentleman." But even he, 
under die double torture, joinr»i the others m the statement 
that Marshal Montmorency hwl been m the |ilo!, Coeon- 
naa tmd La Mole we«» executed on llie 2‘iih of .\pril, 1574, 
in spite of die fact that Alen^on fell on hi.s knivi s before hit 
mother and begged her for their pardon; or at least, if that 
wa:^ not pt^ble, that du?y altould not Im puldiely exi«at«d 
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because of the great insult to himself. He got the King to 
grant this last request, but the messenger carrying the royal 
order found the gate of Paris closed and before it could be 
opened, both men’s heads had fallen. When AlenQon heard 
of this public execution he shut himself up in his room, re- 
fusing to eat or to see his mother and bathed in tears.^ 

All the world now knew the terrible situation in the royal 
family, ominous of fresh misery to France and to Catherine. 
For the next ten years a large part of her energies were to 
be absorbed in satisfying the wild and weak ambition of 
her youngest son and so preventing his cancerous envy of 
his elder brothers from plunging France into fire and blood. 

Three days after the execution of La Mole and Coconnas 
the King had a hemorrhage. The doctors evidently did not 
know what it meant and it was the talk of the court that 
his trouble was to a large extent mental, because he believed 
that the house of Montmorency was implicated in the plot; 
although nobody dared to say so openly. Two days later 
at seven in the morning, an order was given to double the 
guards of the Castle of Vincennes, where the King was. 
Marshals Montmorency and Coss6 were arrested and 
lodged in the Bastille, and the King wrote to various gov- 
ernors informing them that they had been concerned in the 
conspiracies made against his person and his tbrone. Of 
Montmorency’s living brothers, two shared his prison. The 
third, Damville, was governor of Languedoc. He had in 
earlier life shown a tendency to unite with the extreme 
Cathobc party. Nevertheless the King included him in the 
accusation of conspiracy and sent orders to take him dead 
or alive to a secretary whom he had dispatched shortly 
before to confer with the Huguenots of Languedoc. As it 
would have been impossible for the secretary to take the 
powerful governor alive, Damville, who knew of the royal 
order, was justified in suspecting that the intention was to 

‘Goulart, III, 186; B. N. It. 1728 f. 291; A. N. K. 1634; Cfd. T. 1574, 
p. 496. 
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take him dead. At all events he hanged one of hie captaini 
on the suspicion that he was in a plot to poison him.' 

It was the opinion of all tliose resident at the court at 
this time whose letters we have, that the failure to kill or 
arrest this powerful member of the family saved the life 
of his brothers. When they found they could n<)t put their 
hands on him or get him out of the way and that he was 
manifestly preparing to join the Huguenots tif lus province 
if anything happened to his family, (’atherint‘ .Hiiid publicly 
that the King ha<l never accu.st*<l him of any wnmg and 
considered him a gootl servumt. We know that this was 
false, but Catherine was much emharra.s.Ht‘d by the situation, 
for she had intended to secure Damvilic- before she iurrt\sted 
his brothers and had acted on mi.Htakon information that 
he was already under guanl in the south. He remained 
intractable to threats or flatti'ry and finally reeeivetl the 
royal me^nger with a tanu- w(»lf lying at his sitU? m a 
watch dog and in the mid.st <if his wiM Albanian iKniy- 
guards, commanded by a giant who was fanusi for being 
able to cut a donkey in two witli •»!»• blow of hi,H cutlass. 
The envoy thought it better not to present hw warrant of 
arrest, but asked some quest ioius in tin* name of the King 
in regard to ttie conduct of the war against tJ»e Hugiicnots, 
Damville sent letters hack to court denouncing the charp 
against his brothers as calumny aiul tlemamling that they 
should have a fair trial.^ 

As the King’s illness grew won**. Ak*m;on lawame very 
much aknned and told the English Envt»y that as .soon m 
the breath was out of his brother ‘.h biKly, ije would be sluit 
up in the Bastille witli toe rest. He wh.s very clostdy 
watdied, but he thought he could t»rils‘ h»s guard if he hwl 
money and tegged Elizaladh to iwmd hnn some. This 
seemed so reasonable to I<ord Burleigh of F.liaabeth's coun- 
cil that he made arrangemeiifs b> get money to the Am- 
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bassador in France to be given to the Duke. It was to be 
secretly convoyed by various devices in small sums that 
amounted altogether to about 20,000 crowns. If the King 
died, it was to be used to bribe the Duke’s guard to let him 
escape.^ 

Ever since he had been taken ill on the journey to escort 
his brother towards Poland five months before, the King 
had been suffering from what in the old popular phrase was 
called galloping consumption. The doctors knew so little 
then about tuberculosis that, only a month before, they had 
told Catherine that, though the King would have a long 
illness, there was no danger of his death. They now 
repeated this diagnosis of his case as an ordinary lingering 
fever from which he would recover. There is reason to 
believe that the violent excitement of St. Bartholomew had 
caused a shock to the King’s nervous system producing 
effects upon him which some of those about the court who 
disapproved of it — and we must remember that most of 
those about the court did disapprove of it — considered 
marks of remorse. The Venetian Ambassador has recorded 
his melancholy aspect, his taciturn habit, the fact that he 
never looked anybody in the eye and the fears of those 
around him that his vindictive nature would cause him, now 
that he had begun to dip his hands in blood, to become 
not only severe, but cruel. D’Aubigne says he had testi- 
mony from great officers of state, all good Catholics, tffiat 
Charl^ was given to fits of deep depression in which he 
broke out into groans and curses until his attendants called 
for music or recited verses to him.^ 

Henry of Navarre used often in later years to tell to his 
intimates the following story : Ei^t days after the massacre 
a great flock of crows lit and began croaking on the pavilion 
of the Louvre. The noise made the ladies of the court go 
out to see them and they expressed their fears to the King. 
The same night, two hours after the King had gone to bed, 

‘C«J. F. 1674, pp. 603-606. 

•Letts. X, 335. Corlieu; Rel. 1, 4, p. 303; d’Aubigufi, IV. 266. 
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he jumped up, summoned the gentlemen of his chamber, 
sending to call Henry among the others, to liear iu the air 
a terrible noise of voices crying, groaning ami acreaming and 
among them other voices threatening ami blasplieming, 
exactly like what had been heard tljo nigiit of tiie 
These sounds were so distinct that tlie King, believing there 
was some new attack upon the family of Montmorency, had 
his guards called to go into the eity and stop tiu‘ disortler. 
But when they rcportctl that the eity was in p(*afe and 
only the air in trouble, ho wits very much disturbed, prin- 
cipally because tins noise was continued, alway.n at tlte mtm 
hour, for seven daysd The sUiriea tohi l»y tiu; Huguenots 
of Charles in his death agony a^eking relief fi>r tlie Uirments 
of his conscience from his old Huguenut nunse, iuivo no 
historic support and although we simuld likci ti) feel that 
Charles IX, who. after all, was md entirely a bad sort of a 
man, did feel remorst; for his sljare in Ht. Barthuhnnew, we 
cannot be sure that his fears, his melancholy um| his 
nervousness were the result.H of anything olso but highly 
strung nerves and decaying lungs. 

The day before he died he wrote the following letter; 
or rather it is more probable Uiat Catlierino dictated for him 
the following lettw: 

“MoNrsnstrE m Mationon {Oovemor of Nomtnndy}: 

“You have heard before of my Ulacss whe h sim c o day or no 
ago is very mu(;h incrcaml and I am tcalay m sarii h l osjthitoH 
that I am waiting for what it shall jdcase f nal to do to m«‘. . . . 
being entirely ready to ctmforin mynelf to holy will. Mean- 
while I have bt'gged the Qw*cn my mother that* nhc will have 
greater care than ever of my king«iom. ... I ih-nire that «hc should 
be obgyed in everything which >*hi' may rommaiid, iw w« H • hiring 
my iilneBS as at the time when it shall plcaw thwl to ftilfill 
holy conunandment upon me, up to the hour wh« n ilu* King of 
Poland, my brother, who i« my legitimate auceensor, may arrive 
hare aial I am certain that you will not fail m any part of your 
dutaee to make my subjcctu rccopiiac tlm authority of my 

*8eeKoto. 
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mother and to keep them in the obedience which they owe to my 
brother.” ^ 

Catherine, who a week before Charles’ death had writ- 
ten very hopefully of his illness, wrote the day after his 
death a long letter to her son the King of Poland, now King 
of Prance, full of grief and affection: 

“My Son: 

“I sent you yesterday in great diligence a messenger to bring 
you piteous news for me who have seen so many of my children 
die. I pray God to send me death before I see any more die, 
because I thought I should become desperate to watch such a 
sight and to see the love which he showed me at his end. He 
couldn’t let me go; he begged me that I should send in all haste 
to get you and meanwhile, before you arrived, he begged that 
I should take the administration of the kingdom and wanted me 
to do severe justice on the prisoners whom he knew were the 
cause of all the evil of the kingdom . . . and afterwards he said 
good-by to me and begged me to embrace him, which made me 
almost die. No man ever died in fuller possession of all his 
senses, in talking to his brother, to the Cardinal of Bourbon, to 
the Chancellor, to the secretary, to the captains of the guard, 
both the archers and the Swiss, commanding them all to obey 
me as they did himself until your arrival and that he was sure 
you would want to have it so and always talking of your good- 
ness and that you had always loved him so much and obeyed him 
and never gave him pain but did the greatest services. For the 
rest, he is dead, having received the communion in the morning 
in a comfortable condition and about four o’clock he died, the 
best Christian that ever was, having received all the sacraments, 
and the last words which he said were ‘My mother.’ That 
couldn’t happen without a most extreme sorrow for me and I do 
not find any other consolation except the hope of seeing you 
soon here. . . . But since it pleases God that I should be proved 
and visited by Him in such a way so often, I praise His name and 
pray Him to give me patience and the consolation of seeing you 
very soon here . . . and in good health, for if I should lose you, 
I should have myself buried with you alive because I could not 
bear this loss also. ... You know how much I love you and 
when I think that you will never more leave xis that makes me 
take everything with patience. . . 

‘ Letts. IV, p. 300, note. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

AGAIN REGENT. THE NEW KINO RETURNS 

The life of Catherimule Mtidiciscrtn lio tlivkiod naturally 
into three periods. During the first ft>rty .v«‘ars of her life 
she was able to exert but little political inllucncc. In tlie 
second period, which began with the ileath of her husband 
in 1559, she succeeded afUT a brief struggle in making her- 
self the central autliority of the French slate and hatl full 
opportunity to gratify that love of power whicli every ncuto 
observer who knew her in life has niUtcwl a.s her ruling 
passion. With the death of t’harlea LX in 1574 begins the 
third period of Catlierine’s life, in whk-h .nhe had Ut struggle 
intermittently for dominant inthience ovtT the King and 
just before her death to lorn' it nltogetlter. 

She had been in a certain aemsi? .Hurpri.H«*ti by the death 
of Charles IX. Up to tho very moment it Ujok place the 
doctors had said her son wouhi recover. But < ’lu'verny, the 
faithful servitor of her absent son, Henry, King of I’oland, 
had warned her of tlie danger "during a walk on the wall 
of the fortress of Vincennes on the side ni'xt the park," wid 
she had been enough impre«ai to alhiw him «*crelly to 
make arrangements to secure the citadeln of the chief citiw 
like Orleans from falling into the hand.i of those who op- 
posed the accession to the crown of the natural heir, the 
King of Poland. Thestejia taken by Charles LX a few hours 
before his death were announced to all the J'arlemenfH by 
letters patent and confirmed by them. This appoinimeut uf 
Catherine as Repnt of hVance until Henry HI could return 
and aMume the crown, was uiieonstitutinnal, beeause pro- 
vision had b^n made by the Kstatea of Tours at the emi of 
the fifteenth century that in such a rase tlie ri'genry should 
be assumed by the priuct*,s of the bIoo<i, uulc.'W oila rwiie 
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ordered by the Estates General. But those who objected 
had no leaders and though there was murmuring there was 
no one left now to write such articles as were passed by the 
local Estates at Paris when Catherine forcibly assumed the 
regency at the death of Francis II, nor to put on record such 
an assertion of constitutional law as was made by the repre- 
sentatives of the nobility at the Estates General of Pon- 
toise in 1561. The Parlements therefore confirmed the 
letters patent announcing what had been done. Catherine 
wrote; 

“Although I am oppressed by the natural sorrow of a mother 
over the loss of the most dear and precious thing in the world 
— a sorrow which makes me desire to leave all public 
affairs to find some tranquillity of life — nevertheless, per- 
suaded by the pressing request which my son made to me in his 
last words to take up the olSice of regent for the good of this 
crown to which I recognize I am bound by gratitude for all that 
which God has given me, I feel constrained to accept 
this ofiBce.”^ 

Of the chief leaders of the former Huguenot armies the 
only one left was the Count of Montgomery, who had 
escaped St. Bartholomew because he was lodged across the 
Seine and had swift horses. He had reached England in 
safety, and Elizabeth had refused to surrender him, quoting 
in support of her refusal a remark of Catherine’s husband 
when Queen Mary had asked him to surrender some English 
fugitives: “1 do not wish to act as executioner for tiie 
Queen of England.” Some three months before the death 
of the King, Montgomery had landed in Normandy, of 
which he was one of the leading nobles, and for a short time 
had met with astonishing succ^ in raising the country and 
seizing important cities. From the very first, Catherine and 
the King had regarded this particular revolt with great 
alarm and had used every means to capture Montgomery. 
Five days before the King died, Montgomery, surprised 

“Chevemy, 60; Arch. Vat. Salviati, 2 June, 1674; Neg. Tobc. IV, 12; 
Letts. V, 1, 13. 
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with a small escort, was taken pristmer. Catlierino ordered 
him tried for treason before the Ihirlement of Paris, which 
condemned him to death. Her enemies asm'rted that she 
sent him to the scaffold because he had caused her hus- 
band’s death in the fatal tournament. Then* is no reason 
to believe this. Henry II, who had forceil .Montgomery to 
run the last course, had freely pardtmed him and there is no 
proof that Catherine blamed him for the accitlent fur which 
he was in no way rcsptnisilde. She wa.s indeed very anxious 
to have him sent to Paris, hut the probability is that she 
merely wanted to get out of lam by lurturt* the faets alwut 
the relations of the Huguenots tti Ihigland; in which she 
failed. The Venetian Aml»a,ssHdt»r. who generally knew 
Catherine much better than any other of tin* iliplomatic 
corps, was of the opinit»n th.ut .she would not havt* executed 
him at all, if slie had not la-en jin.’tion.s to idejise the people 
of Paris, from winnn she e.xpected large grHnt.H of money. 
The only great Hugtienot tmble to die on tin* scaffold met 
death like a man. He wu.h silent under the torture, which 
was a very rare thing. On the sj’atTold, he wtiil tlnit the two 
imprisoned marshals had nothing to do with his revolt and 
denied that he was a traitor. He added: "My children 
have just been declared in the reading of the sentenee de- 
prived of the rank of nobles. 'IVll !h»*in that, if they have 
not enough ability to restore them.*M*lve.s to it. I consent to 
their degradation.” Then refusing to allow his ey»?a to be 
bound, he knelt before tlie block. Catherine watched the 
execution from a window.* 

In addition to tliis execution by which she hoped to 
strike terror into the hearts of relads. ( 'atherine made exten- 
sive and continued efforts to have an army ready in ca«‘ her 
son needed one when he arriveii in the kingdom Cfn the 
other hand she wrote long letters to Marshal Ihmiville 
b^ging him to stop his warlike preparations a thing he 
firmly dedined to do until his brothtsr was net fri*e from the 

‘I* Mortihg. v,m, K K f4* ft am. um. iv. aoi; u. H. It. iwt 
f, 33S; d'AubiiW, IV, Mf. He wmi amwal. 
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Bastille. She also wrote in every direction where she 
thought it might be useful offering free pardon and a safe 
life to all Huguenots who would lay down their arms and 
remain loyal subjects of the King. The difficulty about 
these offers of pardon was, that since St. Bartholomew, it 
was difficult for any Huguenot to trust Catherine’s word. 
How little confidence the great family of Montmorency had 
in her promises is shown by the fact that, at the very time 
Catherine was writing these flattering letters to Damville 
to arrange for him an interview with the King on the neutral 
territory of his friend, the Duke of Savoy, his older brother 
sent a message from his prison to his wife asking her to 
send him some of that antidote against poison which he 
had begged the Tuscan Ambassador to obtain from his 
master.^ 

There was one passage in the letters which Catherine 
sent in various directions to announce her assumption of 
the regency, which must have seemed to any who knew the 
facts grimly humorous. She said she had assumed this 
charge against her feelings and was acting in it by the 
advice and counsel of her children, the Duke of AJengon 
and the King of Navarre. The truth was that Catherine 
now knew perfectly well that her younger son had got 
money from the Enghsh Ambassador to help him escape 
to put himself at the head of tiie rebels. When she left 
the chateau of Vincennes, she took the two young men with 
her in her own coach to the Louvre, which die guarded with 
a swarm of sentinels. As the rooms of the King of Navarre 
were on tiie ground floor she even had the windows barred 
with iron. She was informed by her Ambassador that this 
was perfectly well known in England. Nevertheless she 
persisted m trying to make Elizabeth believe that they 
were not prisoners but entirely content with the situation. 
She made her Ambassador assure Elizabeth that, although 
offers had been made to her son of a large sum of money 
and the pay for a considerable body of troops, she knew 

'Letts. V. 4. 46, 61. 67; X. 362; Neg. Tosc. IV. 16. 
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perfectly well that thiiiK?* ha<i Sut'u done by reeJd^ 
subordinate* and that neither fihe ni>r the KnglLnh Ambassa- 
dor in I'Vance had anything to do with ^^!u•h praetices. At 
the aaine time (’atherine made jiure that her own ambas- 
sador, even when he reeeiveil them- iuMtiiietions, should be 
under no iilusuuw fW to her real judgment tdamt the matter, 
for she wrote hitn: "Tti tell you the truth, were not in a 
condition to declare war agamsl h«T njid tio more ha» site, 
I believe, dwided to d*‘elare war agitinst um, imlessi slie 
should .H(*e such n good ojipoif unity ns .do- thought she had 
prepared in this [dan; but tSod iiy hw ludy giaee ami g(H)d. 
ness has prevented it." ‘ 

KlizabetJja willingnexs t*i ludji Ahuiyt.u t<» and 

rebtd was strengthetied by h»-r iutru»!f dishki* for the new 
King, Henry HI. 'I'hi.s di.'<bk«* ha- Ib-Miy had its origin in 
the fact (hat tliree yenrs ln'l’oro, ho had .snid hr would never 
nuury any woman with as b.ad a irjiuiijtion jis Hlizala'th’s. 
Henry' talkeil quite opridy about this, ajid we know from 
('atherine’a letbrs that slo^ was |)rrfri-!!v aware of it, but 
slili now wrttte oriii’ring lo r Ambassador to atsun* KUxaljcth 
that thia wlude n jmrt win* a lie, bwausi- there wan no 
“prince!* in tliriatendom whom her son had m<»re reaj»*ted 
and honwwl." b‘»> far ns her younger son and «iin-in-!aw 
were cuncenitsl, die arranged a little fui'ene h.r the la’iiefitof 
the Engltidi AnibaafMidor. In the midst of her aanurances 
that die did Hot Ijelieve that Kiiglan I had las-n invtdved 
in any plot for the waia* of her younger son. he and the 
King of Navarre came into the f»«im Aleuron wud to die 
Ainbicsfiiajor that it wiiiihi jirver eiiii-r into hi.n mind to make 
trtuible in hia country and that if foreigners dmulti try to 
do Mi, he Would slwaya l>«' glad lo sjn-nd Ins life and llii 
fortune in die iMcrvice of the King, hia l«roiher. The King 
of Navarre cap|»'d ihw »|ast*rJi with the dramatic pliraiw, 
“Them have never Iweii any traiiom m our famib. ; .*» don't 
send anylmly elae to try to RuljK.r n me ' 'I'hw little comwly 

‘(*«j r }S7« It- m. sij, A h K i.ya t nr. n n it ttai »; 
Citven^. 10. Im VI. IW, Ijrtt* V, 1. », 17, il 
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lost its effect on Elizabeth, because her Ambassador, when 
he described it to her, added, “The Princes came in with a 
set tale that they would never serve any but the King and 
the Queen Mother, but in the meantime, whilst they told 
their tale, Alengon held me fast by the hand and the King 
of Navarre jogged me in the elbow to give me to under- 
stand that their meaning was not as they said.” Catherine 
evidently did not see this little byplay and was enough 
fooled by her own comedy to write to the new King, Henry, 
that his brother and brother-in-law were content with the 
assurances of affection which they had received from him 
and saw now the evil and wickedness into which they had 
almost fallen.^ 

In all the preparations which Catherine had been making 
to hand an army over to her son when he reached France, 
she was terribly hampered by the lack of money. The 
burial of the King cost a great sum. All the strange and 
elaborate ceremonies which were customary were carried 
out. For forty days before his funeral, his effigy, clothed 
in the royal robes, lay on a magnificent bed and was served 
to dinner and supper with the greatest ceremony. The 
Venetian Ambassador estimated that it took 150,000 
crowns to get him into his tomb. Catherine sent the new 
King a huge sum to pay the expenses of his journey home; 
which left her without money to satisfy the insistent de- 
mands of the troops for their pay. She tried to borrow 
200,000 crowns from Venice at 10% and 500,000 crowns 
from the Duke of Florence at the same interest, but, in spite 
of her utmost efforts, she could give her favorite son when 
he arrived in France nothing but an empty treasury and 
absolutely exhausted credit. As the President of the Coun- 
cil told her a few days before the King’s arrival, “Ten 
thousand livres are harder to find now than a hundred 
thousand three years ago.” The banker merchants of 
Lyons, frightened by the failure of three of the chief houses 
of the city, refused to loan 300,000 francs to the Crown 

*A. N. K. passim.; Lett®. V, 30, 57; Cal. F. 1574, p. 519. 
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fight ensued in which seven or eight of the supposed soldiers 
were killed. They then stormed the walls, massacred about 
twenty of the inhabitants and took complete possession of 
the place. They plundered all the houses, violated women, 
tortured inhabitants to make them give up buried treasure 
and even killed some children. But hearing of an order 
of the Queen that all troops should at once repair to their 
camps and that, if any disobeyed, the tocsin should be rung 
and the people assembled to fall upon them, the band 
divided their plunder and separated. The military author- 
ity of the neighboring city of Troyes heard of the affair and 
took several of the inhabitants up to Paris to lay their 
complaints before Catherine. They recognized in the 
streets of Paris the lieutenant of the band, and a dozen of 
his followers, who were swaggering around, clad in velvet, 
with their purses full of money. They were arrested, car- 
ried back to Troyes and promptly hung and the bodies of 
two of them sent to each of the towns they had plundered 
to be chained to posts in front of the gates as a warning 
to all evil doers.’^ 

But even such severe justice did not stop the trouble. 
Not only bandits and straggling soldiers robbed,' but regular 
companies began to plunder right and left, and if the French 
infantry were bad, the Italian, Swiss and German auxiliaries 
in the royal army were even worse. “They agreed in noth- 
ing save in spoiling the country”;!^ so that the peasants and 
gentlemen feared them fully as much as tliey did the 
Huguenots. 

Catherine dispatched two messengers by different routes 
to carry the news of the death of Charles IX to the King 
of Poland. They arrived in Cracow within a few hours of 
each other two weeks later. That very night, in spite of 
the remonstrances of some of the wiser of the French gentle- 
men in his suite, Henry decided to leave Poland at once. 

*B. N. fds. fr. 3266; Nouvs. Acqs. 7735 f. 86; Eaton, 11, 770. 

*Cal. F. 1574, p. 666. 
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li'vyuig }ii»-c»'riuu i«"i wiUi th«- . I uj\H<img Fratict;. 
Althoi^d) h»' luM) h i*’. l,y* with .-m'di t. rnldr hitstyatul 

lh'»i tivor ,H hu!i'ii< 1 iSiih'fi < dv dr.twiJu' rrm. ho dawdiwl 
«o uuii'h i*vi-f th*- r«-,! !»;■» yjino v tbu! it was m«ry than 

Iwit m 'Jithi • j .o'ow ht f iif h«' trarhi'ii Turin, 

Ujo ra|i)!;d >4 .‘'a‘*o>", a ‘ilau* win.;'#' i«!rd«-J.'> jiumtii tJium 

of 1‘litlU'l'. 

Ihirmg fhi^i tju.r * 'aUh«-!-;n.- w .ui h.-t nuly vrry aiabus 
for h}j« sifi J'i i»h i ut a-i'i" i '"J ‘i ii-'.Ai w.-i3 5i-d mvi-i' what iniidU 
htt|»iK*u wlii jj h>- «Si I art;*. <■ \f'.* r hi- got to Italy rfie 

iii»i>ouin***l t" th«- ii. 'si h< r mti-nt!' ii of going to meet 
him III byoH'i > .d iK-ti'd viTv *4ir..ng!y, jumituig out 
ihi’ dangi'f of hi-r ••itj.tut*" ! > tfo- liugui-iao!#, !h<- danger of 
Iravmg two -m*-h }.n't...s;.o-n aa th*- Mamlmli m ilm Ilwlille 
during hrt sd.’;«-n.-i- and tlo- nr*- I <4 tarung a hifgi- Mtin of 
111. no i t ‘hi- rto«-!. of ih*- y urn«'*. Thm- wi-t-ks bltt 

fjo’ y u i-'Oi ;»••! 'd,<' wotj! i .j»v, m ..lato of thi- ojs|(,»u!j<in of 

1,* I <•. \; -saj I rtJo- w a.t ?*■-= imj-atiolil to hif Ml 

to wait Ul.td h'- g- t to I*a}3^, hut tn*- lalJh of ihr 1-oUlt W«| 

that ‘’Ji'- w ii.'o 1 t* i»'ai'h hiUi I .fshi- w aa afrai'l i,‘f 

h'>‘mg l.'-i o-, «-r hn., ai.d In-r anth.-nty ill llie 

g^.*. <,-rnsi.< nt !• r w. ty h.vi <■' n.>’ .jh-i-ivly that tin' King wal 

making na Witl.-ut waiting to ronvall hiT. tbe 

sijotJitng in th<' n.i i'U<‘ Auguit • athenn'’, lin Ks llie 

w »;i dr»"w»| --r h ?<• i hi-f * x-'L'-a and g«'t!i}sg ifitii o}}»* wilh 

Um- Imli- • f Ah*n<;< n thr Hii.g ^4 Na*. %nv< and f]i«' t'srdilisl 
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of Bourbon, started for Lyons, ordering her court and guards 
to follow her.^ 

The general opinion of those on the inside that her 
motive for this journey was fear of losing influence over the 
new King, is supported by her correspondence. When the 
King reached Italy Catherine sent to meet him Cheverny, 
who had been his secretary before he left France and had 
made all the financial arrangements for his home journey. 
She wrote out for Cheverny very elaborate instructions in 
regard to what he was to tell the King. This document 
contained those same ideas for the management of the 
government which she had before expressed in her letter to 
her son, Charles IX, but sharpened and brought to a prac- 
tical point by her own experience in government. They 
are expressed evidently in great haste and with that dis- 
order in expression which Catherine seemed unable to avoid 
whenever she felt deeply and held the pen herself. He 
was ordered to say to the King that, since God has been 
pleased to call him to govern this realm, she begs him, by 
the love he knows she has borne him since his birth and 
because her strongest desire since the death of the King his 
father has been to see him great (although not by the death 
of his brother) to guard his greatness . . . and to enter his 
kingdom with the gravity which God has given him by 
nature, mingled with that gentleness and graciousness which 
he has from himself — to show himself master and no longer 
a good fellow and comrade. He ought to break the bad 
custom of giving patronage to those who showed discontent 
and braved the King. He ought to distribute it and not 
give too many ofiices to one person. He ought to reform 
the conduct of the business of state and she suggests 
detailed instructions for the arrangement of his day. He 
ought to keep the key of the state coffers in his own hand 
and have all dispatches opened in his presence every morn- 
ing and never at any other time. He ought to understand 
his finances “from the bottom up,” see the treasurer every 

*B. N. It. 1728 f. 360; A. N. K. 1636 f. 18. Cheverny. 
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morning and have summary HUitements td his expends and 
his balance rendered to him every %veek. m the King his 
grandfather did. He ought to Hbolisli the ctnincil of 
finsitce. which she hiui intrtHiuml only for her mvn defense 
because the King was a minor. Ht* wight to reform the 
privy council and cut it iJown to si small number, 
and reform the tlisciidim* of the army and ri'inove all op-’ 
pression of the ptH>plc. which will make him extraordinarily 
loved. She tlu'n goes <ui: 

'•It msiy l«' sniil, Iwcmise •the know.*! how to h.w and write all 
thiH, why iaiH ^h«■ iu>t luoi o tlonr her i ll 'I he ajwwer ig 

if I had Imn in the po^itust sn whii li !»' mm, I wmiid have 
done it and flie prmd e*, th.'it *'uo-r i hsoe Inin in n |H)»ition 
of Muthoriiy t vi rylM»*lv knims l»ow thing* go, thiuik (lod. , . . 
Show him thw letter." ‘ 

The shrewtl .HUgg»‘Stii>ns of this leitt*r do not, with die 
CXCt‘piion «d the .He!f-jUHtiti<'iiti<*}j m the lust phrasm, news- 
aarily suggest smy desire t*» contrul. TIuit appears in 
(’atherin«‘'s anxiety tti have her own esunlidale appointed 
firat gentleman of the lH*<iehamU'r. She wrote again to 
Cheverny bislding him urge upon the King nut to take 
that position away from de Heir., who had held it under 
the late King, He lieij was i*ne of her ereafures. a I'ltircn* 
tine who had followed her !*» Frane*' years Is'fore, whom 
fdie had raws! very high in the .<wi*rvice of the .state and 
recently cri'ated a marshal, Ih«' Huguenots defest»*«l him, 
l»*cause they rightly susjM'cte*! that he had Is-en mip uf 
tht» chi»‘f coumwllors of St, Iliiriht»h*mi'» . He was hated by 
all France heenus#* he waa an Italian, who ha»i riwn front 
poverty to wealth by royal fav**f When the King refusal 
to runtimie him m his oihee, t atherine »«*uld n<»t H* d»'iiii*«!, 
but siuit bark and forth iM Vi-rnl times to urge }um to make 
the appoinlinenf. ‘I’liere is n«» re.asoii u* do!i!»{ the justice 
of tJitf upimuii of the \ene!iftn Amba.wMiii|or "that this strong 
deiire of tin* yueen Mother was n**i *«i much on tie Ikti*i 

•H S n t?2» f J7s m. h > H !X»5 ! 3tf 
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account, as to assure herself more firmly in government; 
because it is the duty of the first gentleman of the chamber 
to stay always in the room of the King and to be always 
near him and so she was sure to know not only what her 
son did, but, as it were, what her son thought. It was her 
custom, as I am informed, during the life of the last King, 
to have reported to her every morning everything the King 
had said and all that had been said to him, in order to take 
measures against anything that was being arranged against 
her power in the government.” Henry appointed Villecler, 
one of the gentlemen who had followed him to Poland, but 
he finally agreed, vanquished by his mother’s importunities, 
that de Retz and Villecler should serve alternately six 
months at a time, an arrangement not uncommon for ofl&cers 
of the royal household because of the expense of court life. 
It was noticed, however, that de Retz was not allowed to 
spend the night in the King’s room.^ 

Catherine had arranged that as soon as the King crossed 
the boundary of France a salvo of artillery should be fired 
by the nearest city and that the salute should be taken up 
and passed along until it reached the northern boundary 
of France. She herself could not wait for him within the 
walls of Lyons, but went out to receive him. When they 
met the tears which were so characteristic of Catherine and 
her children, either in joy or sorrow, flowed, according to 
the Spanish Ambassador, for about an hour. After that 
she shut herself up for two hours entirely alone with her son. 
The next morning at Lyons as soon as he was dressed she 
went again into his room, called Cheverny and had a long 
conference with him alone, and he continued these secret 
conferences with his mother for a long time after his return.'** 
The King who arrived in his kingdom to find an empty 
treasury, an undisciplined army and a brother and brother- 
in-law apparently anxious to head the revolt which was 
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active or nascent in several parts of the kingdom, did not 
seem to observers to be well fitUnl to toko the advice of his 
mother to “make himself the master." W'lu'ti the Poles 
elected him their king, the reputation .as a soldier which 
he had gained from being in nomin.nl coiniuand at Mon- 
contour and Janiac had greatly helpiai hw catuiidacy. 
When they saw him. they were very much diHiippointed. 
Neither his dress nor hw habits suggested the soldier. He 
did not share his brother’.^ pn.Hsionute love <if hunting and 
his earlier fame as a warru>r had been repl.aet«.l by the repu- 
tation of a rather soft pensonage in delieaie health, who 
loved peace and quiet. He •iublileil a lit th‘ in literature and 
art, though tlu‘ nature of his patronage is .shown by the 
fact that when he paaseti through Veniee he ordered three 
pictures from Tintoretto fi*r tifiy eeus .and sperjt for per- 
fumery at the Sign of the I.dy eh*ven htuidn-ii .and twenty- 
five 4cus. He was very f«>nd of tlw soeioty of ladies and 
court festivitii's. In tin* midst of f!»' tnanondons pndjk'ina 
which he fouml waiting to be resolveil at l.y.uis, the Spanish 
Ambassador rta'ur<l,H with diHgn.si: " The King goes every 
ni^t to balls and does nothing but d.anee, I hiring four 
whole days he was dresmtl m inulle n v Katin wnh sfoekinp, 
doublet and cloak of the same eolor, 'rhe eluak was very 
much alaidiwt in the laidy and hmi nil its folds si-t with but- 
tons and adonieti with ribbons, whitr and seurlet and mul- 
berry, and he wore brneelrta of eoral mi his arm." Some 
of his actions w«u!ii suggest to any modern phy.sieian an 
unhealHiy condition of the nervous system, fur thi* vipir 
which waa apparently lacking to hts bt.dy appeared from 
time to time in morbidly acute displays «d ft « lmg. He now 
gave signs of that exaggerated ri ligioiH l■x♦■lt^-ml•nf which 
during his life alternaksl witJi delfam hcry. 'rheii' was a 
custom abtiut a hundret! yeims old, for bands of penitente, 
disguised and with their faces coverisl, to w:ind« r throuifi 
the streets rihanting the psalms id Ihivid and beating «*ach 
other with scmirgi’^ in atonement for their sins, ThK cus- 
tom, thnuidi denounced by some ihis.logians and forbidden 
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by some popes as pagan rather than Christian, finally came 
to be tolerated. Finding one of these fraternities active in 
Avignon, Henry joined with great zeal in the processions 
and many of his courtiers imitated his example.^ 

The combination of mulberry satin and coral bracelets 
with the domino of a penitent, did not strengthen the 
impression which the King’s personality made upon his 
subjects. The Nuncio wrote soon, after he arrived 
in IVance: “What France needs is a strong king. This boy 
is in mind inclined to ease and in body weak and HI, so that 
I don’t believe he can live many months. He is twenty- 
four years old and is always sticking in the house and for 
the greater part of the time in bed.” ^ 

Before he left France for Poland, Henry had shown as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom and keeper of the royal 
seal, a good deal of diligence, and now he took his mother’s 
advice and made a drastic reform in the order of the court. 
Formerly the King’s room had been filled with a whole 
crowd of courtiers before he was up and his ears filled with 
complaints and requests while he was taking his dinner. 
Henry III would not allow anybody to come into his room 
in the morning before he was dressed and he put a railing 
around the table so that nobody could talk to him while he 
was eating. These regulations greatly offended the French 
nobles, who were accustomed at all times to have perfectly 
free access to their King and a great many gentlemen left 
the court. But the elaborate new rules for the reform of 
the court and the conduct of business were not continuously 
or entirely carried out, and although Henry III was a much 
more hard working king at the business of state than either 
of his brothers, the determination to know what his minis- 
ters were doing was often laid aside for his pleasures or his 
religious observances.® 

One thing that Henry had determined to do before he 

crossed the boundaries of his kingdom, was even more dis- 

"Nolhac, III, 192; A. N. K. 1538 f. 49; de Thou, V, 123. 

'Arch. Vat. 20 Sept. 1674. 

'B. N. It. 1728 f. 397; Nouillac, 60. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE king’s brother HEADS EEVOI/T 

The most difficult thing the King had to decide was 
whether he should yield to the Huguenots or fight them. 
Catherine had made preliminary arrangements which might 
help to carry out either decision and it seems as if she her- 
self was not quite clear in her mind which would be the 
better thing to do. The choice was not an easy one. As 
the Spanish Ambassador wrote: “The King cannot make 
peace because the rebel demands are so great, and he cannot 
make war because he has not a cent of money.” The grand 
council was divided on the question and apparently the 
majority was for peace. But the King decided to pursue 
the war. The immediate result of this decision was that 
Damville appeared openly in arms, as head of the allied 
parties of Huguenots and United Catholics, or Malcontents, 
of several provinces. He was too strong to be attacked in 
force and the royal armies carried on a rather inconclusive 
campaign by besieging various small cities, until the end of 
January, when the King left the neighborhood of Lyons to 
go to Rheims to be crowned.^ 

A few days before, a death had occurred in the court 
circle which seems to have made a very deep impression 
upon Catherine’s spirits. The Cardinal of Lorraine had 
walked in the procession of the penitents with the King 
and took a severe cold, which developed into an illness of 
which he died on Christmas Day, 1574. Two days after 
his death the Venetian Ambassador made a comment upon 
it which is quite complete. “This realm has lost a great 
man and the Catholic Church a great defender, although 

^Report of Eng. Amb. prejudiced, A. N. K. 1534 f. 35, 
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days of it, the others written afterwards by those who named 
the eye-witnesses from whom they got the story. They 
differ somewhat in detail, as is natural for such a story thus 
transmitted, but they all agree that the figure she saw 
seemed to Catherine a threatening one, and that she cried 
out in terror. The result was to throw her into an illness 
which lasted for some time.^ 

The death of the Cardinal enabled Catherine to bear 
with more complaisance that she would otherwise have 
shown, a marriage which the King suddenly arranged for 
himself. On his way to Poland, he had seen in his sister’s 
court at Nancy, Louise de Vaudemont, the young daughter 
of a powerful French noble, descended in the younger line 
from the house of Lorraine. In spite of the fact that he 
was at the time giving every sign of being desperately in 
love with the Princess of Conde (whom the girl somewhat 
resembled), Henry was very much taken with her and now, 
simply notifying his mother what he was about to do, he 
sent one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber to ask for 
her hand. Marriages were always Catherine’s special 
interest and it must have been a terrible chagrin to her 
when one of her sons suddenly arranged his own to suit 
himself, without consulting her. If the Cardinal had still 
been living, she would have had in addition the fear of 
strengthening too much the house of her enemies by 
giving them another queen among their numbers. But 
their best brain was gone and she mistakenly felt that they 
would not, in future, be very dangerous to her or to the 
state. So she made the best of what she could not help and 
even wrote enthusiastically to the Duke of Savoy and the 
King of Spain about the charms and virtues of the bride. 
Indeed it was hard not to like a girl so gentle and good 
as the young queen proved herself to be.“ 

The magnificent ceremonies of the coronation and 

* Letts. V, 109; Margaxet, B. N. It. 1728 f. 617; d’Aubigad, IV, 300. 
from eyewitnesses; de Thou, V, 124. 

’Letts. V. 112. 113; A. N. K. 1637 f. 10; Arch. Vat., 11 Feb., 1676. 
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marriage were followed for Catherine by one of those per- 
sonal griefs with which her life waa filled. Her daughter, 
the Duchess of Lorraine, who had brought up the new 
bride, died almost in the midst of the festivities. Every- 
body noticed how very much Catlierino was affected by 
grief. For some time it was impossible for her to restrain 
her tears whenever her daughter was mentioned, and she 
was obliged to withdraw from public business until she 
could recover her self-control. She wrote to the King of 
Spain acknowledging a letter of sympathy: “I cannot but 
think that God desires me not to be destroyed by the honor 
and grandeur of this world, which, if I had enjoyed them 
without affliction and evil and sorrow, perhaps would have 
made me forget to acknowl^ge Him as I ought; therefore 
I like to think that He loves me as much as Ho has sent 
affliction upon me.” 

The court of France was not at that time a place favor- 
able to sentiments of resignation and piety. Perhaps never 
during the whole time of Catherine's life in it, had it been 
a place where dangerous passions were seetliing so violently 
with so little restraint of wisdom or serious purpose. Its 
society was dominated by four young men, Henry tlio King, 
Henry of Navarre, Henry of Guise and the Kmg’a younger 
brother, the Duke of Alengon, of whom tlio oldast was 
twenty-four. We have a description of the situation from 
two people who played a large part in it, tlu) King of 
Navarre and his young wife, Margaret, the King’s sister, 
and it is amply confirmed by the observations of others in 
the court who did not know so much of the details as these 
two. 

The time was long past when the Duke of Montpensicr 
could, without provoking laughter, give to the IittU‘ Mar- 
garet a medal representing a nest of three small birds being 
fed by their mother. A cupid carried the nest in one hand 
and in the other a bow. The device was "equal love.” * 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 6; CaJ. F. 1575, p. 20; Arch. Vat., 11 M»reh; 

X21# 

*Hilaiioa de C^. Mc^es dm D&mm 
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The birds had left the nest now and hatred was their com- 
rade. Margaret writes that the King on his return to 
France, inspired by the evil counsel of one of his gentlemen, 
an old enemy of hers named du Guast, conceived an extreme 
jealousy “of my brother Alengon, suspecting very much the 
friendship between him and my husband, thinking that I 
was the only means which kept up their friendship and that 
the most fit expedient to separate them was on the one 
hand to get me into a quarrel and put me into bad relations 
with my husband and on the other to bring it to pass that 
Madame de Sauve, with whom both were in love, should 
encourage both in such a way that they would fall into 
extreme jealousy of each other. That abominable design, 
the source of so many evils my brother and I have since 
suffered, was pursued with the greatest animosity and 
cunning.” 

One day, while the court stiU remained at Lyons, Mar- 
garet and a party of ladies determined to go and visit the 
Abbey of St. Peter. While they visited the convent, they 
left the Queen of Navarre’s coach, which was gilded and had 
a cover of yellow velvet embroidered with silver, standing 
in the street. The King, accompanied by Margaret’s hus- 
band and several other gentlemen of the court, was walking 
down that street in order to visit one of his friends who was 
ill. An intimate of du Guast, who was in the party, pointed 
out to the King that his sister’s coach was standing in front 
of the lodgings of a certain courtier by the name of Bid6. 
The King at once sent him into the lodging of Bidd. He 
came back and reported: “The birds have been there, but 
they aren’t there any longer,” whereupon the King, filled 
with rage, went home and told his mother that his sister 
was misconducting herself. When Margaret came back 
from her visit to the Abbey, all unconscious of what had 
happened, the first person she saw in the palace was her 
husband, “who began to laugh as soon as he saw mo and 
said, ‘Go see the Queen your mother and I’m certain that 
you’ll come away very angry!’ ” He wouldn’t tell her what 
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it was about and seeing that she could not get anything out 
of him, she went to find the Quwn her mother. On her 
way she met the Duke of Guise, who told her what he had 
heard from one of the gentlemen who was walking with 
the King. 

“I went into the room of the Queei» tny mother, hut she wasn’t 
there. ... I went into her cabinet whicli had wotMien paneling 
so that one could easily hear in the next room everything that 
happened. As smjn as she sees me, she commences to spout out 
fire and to say everything that a must unmea.Hured anger could 
utter. I told her the truth, hut she had no ear for the truth 
nor for reason. She wouldn’t listen to me. Wladher it was be- 
cause her mind was filled with tht> falsehood w perhaps to 
please that sou, whom out <jf affection and u sense of duty and 
hope and fear she fairly won^hippwl as ati id(d, I do not know, 
but she would not atop moving around the room crying out and 
threatening me. And all of it was hear<i by the nest room full 
of people, 

“The next morning an Italian banker wlui was a servitor 
of my brother begged my brother, the King my husband and 
me and several otlufr jirinccsses ami ladies id tin* court, to go 
to dinner in a beautiful ganlcn winch lie had m tlie city. I 
always observed such ri-spect for tlie nutliority of the (iueen my 
mother, so long ns I was near iier, l itluT as a young girl or as 
a married woman, tlint I ncv«*r went nnywliere witliout asking 
permission, so I went to find fa r as she eame liack from mass, 
to ask her permission to go to tins festival. After giving me a 
public refusal, she added that I could go aiiywhero I chose be- 
cause she didn't care what I did." 

While tliey were at tlie gardfii fwmt thi* King talktsj to 
a woman and found out hia mintake, and when Uiey came 
back 

“the Queen my mother w»nt for me t«i c«me into her inner 
cabinet which was close to that of the King and fold me that 
she had found out the truth and that all I had told her was true; 
that there was nothing at all in that story whu-h the valet de 
chambre who had brought her this ri*jKirl had given her ; that he 
was a bad man and that she’d ilisniiss him, .S i mg from my look 
that I didn’t pay any attention to that attciii[ii to cover Uw 
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matter up, she did everything she could to destroy my opinion 
that it was the King who had done me that kindness.” 

Du Guast having failed in this plot to make her husband 
quarrel with her and so with Alengon, who would be sure 
to take up his sister’s cause, tried another way; that was 
working through Madame de Sauve, who, following his 
instructions, 

“in a short time made the love of my brother and of the King 
my husband, before rather lukewarm and gentle like that of 
people so young, so extremely passionate that they hadn’t any- 
thing else in mind except following that woman. In consequence 
they arrived at so great and strong a jealousy of each other that, 
although she was also pursued by the Duke of Guise, by du 
Guast, de Souvray and several others, who were all more liked 
by her than they were, she didn’t pay any attention to them and 
these two brothers-in-Iaw were not afraid of any rival except 
each of the other. And that woman, in order to play her 
game better, persuaded the King my husband that I was 
jealous and that for this reason I was of the party of my 
brother. We easily believe what is told us by people whom we 
love ; so he put faith in what she told him and separated himself 
froin me, which he had never done before, because, whatever he’d 
had in mind, he had always talked to me as freely as if I had 
been his sister, knowing perfectly well that I wasn’t in the least 
jealous.” 

Margaret then tried to break up this game with both 
men. She continues: 

“My brother Alengon, who in everything believed nobody as 
much as me, couldn’t regain his self-control even though his 
safety and mine were at stake. So strong were the charms of that 
Circe aided by the devilish spirit of du Guast that, instead of 
profiting by my warning words, he went and told them all to 
that woman. How is it possible to hide anything from the person 
one loves? She became exceedingly angry at me and with the 
more zeal gave herself up to serving the design of du Guast and 
in order to avenge herself she made my husband every day mo^q 
ready to hate me, so that he scarcely ever spoke to me.” 
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In consequence of this situation, her brother Alengon 
drew closer to her than ever and iutroductHi to her one of 
his gentlemen, do Bussy. Ihi («uaHt then tried his hand 
once more and sent the King to C'utherino to tx)inplam of 
Margaret. But Catherine said: 

“ ‘It’s troublc-makera who put such ideas intt) your head. My 
daughter is unfortunate to be born in sueh im age. In my own 
time wc talked freely to everybody ami all the honest gentlemen 
who followed the King your fatlier, wa re ordinarily in the cham- 
ber of Madame Marguerite, your aunt, ami in mine. Nobody 
thought it wa.H strange, as there w.-i.s no n-.n.son to think it strange. 
Bussy secs my daughter before you. before her husliand, Ixdore 
all the genlhWn of her husband in her eb.-iinber and l)efore 
everybody; it is not s(*<’retly nor behind elosed doors. What is 
there to think about it? Ho y«ni kiuiw anylidng eW?' The 
King, being astonwhed, replieii to Iht: 'Miiflanie, i i»tdy say what 
other people are saying.’ Hhe answered: ‘Who are the.s(» others, 
my son? They are people who want to get you into u quarrel 
with all your family.’ The King having gone, my mother told 
me the whole business and said: ‘You have been Iwirn in a miser- 
able age,’ and then calling Madame «ie Dnmpii rre she hcg.an to 
talk with her of the honest bberty atsd the ideasure which they 
had in those past days, without being subject us wo are to 
slander.” 

Du GuMt then trietl to iistmwiiutto ihmy at night, 
Bussy and his friends defenthnl Uieiustdves ami tm Italian 
gentleman of tlte suite of Alen<;ijn 

“ran all bleeding into the r<M«n of the I^juvo* where he slept, 
calling out that they were killing BuHi^y. By goo*} lurk I hadn't 
gone to bed, and, ns my ns»m was eh»e f«i my brother's, I heard 
the frightened man crying out on the etairejw tlukf terrible wws. 
I immediately ran into my brother's ehamU r to keep him from 
going out and sctit to lag tlic Queen my mother Ui comti then* in 
order to keep him indtmrs. We kept him hack with tiie greatest 
difficulty, the Queen his mother pointing out that thire was no 
sense in going out alone in the night; that the *lark«ess would 
cover every sort of wickedntus and that du < »UHsf wm a bad 
enough wrt of man to have gotten up this affair expreialy to 
order to make him n»h out end fell into somn accident In 
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the state of despair in which he was, these words would have had 
little force, but using her authority she stopped him, gave orders 
at the gate that they shouldn’t allow him to go out, and took 
the trouble of remaining with him imtil he foimd out that Bussy 
had escaped.” ^ 

The situation was so bad that even outsiders knew that 
the King hated his brother with a deadly hatred. “Not one 
of them,” says a letter from the French court, “is content 
or in quiet with another, nor mother with son, nor brotlier 
with brother, nor mother with daughter. It is a very hell 
among them. . . . One day they will cut the throats one of 
the other.” This was no exaggeration of the prevalent 
feeling, for Henry of Navarre wrote at this time to one of 
his friends: 

“The court is the strangest place you ever saw. We are 
nearly always ready to cut each other’s throats. We carry dag- 
gers, mail coats and often cuirasses under our clothes. Severac 
will tell you the reason. The King is just as much threatened 
as I am. He loves me more than ever. Monsieur de Guise and 
Monsieur du Maine never leave me. Your brother and Sainte 
Colombe are the chiefs of my council. You never saw how 
strong I am in friends in this court. I brave all the world. All 
the cliques which you know about hate me to the death for the 
love of Alen^on and have the third time forbidden my mistress 
to speak to me and watch her so closely that she wouldn’t dare 
to look at me. I am only waiting the hour to give them battle, 
because they say they will kill me and I want to get ahead 
of them.”® 

All sides, in these deadly and complicated hatreds where 
the dagger was so ready to the hand, turned to Catherine 
as the only person at court who was in any sense impartial. 
The motiier of the Duke of Guise and his wife were con- 
tinually coming to her with complaints; on one occasion the 

* Margaret, 45; confirmed Cal. F. 1675, p. 30; B. N. It. 1729 f. 3, 110; 

Du Guast was soon, assassinated. 

*ReL I, 4, p. 36S; Cal F, 1575, p. 33, 70; Letts. Missives, I, 81; 
B. N. Nouvs. Acqs. 7731 f. 1. 
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Duchess of Guise fell on her knees before her and said that 
there was a plot to murder her son as well as the King. 
Catherine seems to have been the only one of the family 
who saw the terrible danger that lay behind the.se quarrels— 
the danger of providing a leader for the, jus yet ununihed, 
revolt: whidi mi^t duplicate all over tlie kingilorn that 
body of the “Associated Catholics" or "Malcontents” who 
in Languedoc had, under the lead of Dainville, allitHl them- 
selves with the Huguenots. She did everythijig die wuld 
to lessen tlie ill feeling Imtween her sons and when .she amid 
not do that, she protecUai tlu> younger ngjiinst tJu' King. 
In this effort dm was continually blocked by the Duke of 
Guise. Having completely won uvi‘r to hi.s side the King 
of Navarre, Guise waa secretly <loing everything he could 
to embitter the quarrel bt‘twcH*n the royal hn»thera. She 
had never stood in so difficult a position during hj*r long and 
stormy life. Two of her chostm etjun.sjdlor.s ami strongest 
supporters who haxl risen by her favtjr, the (’hancollor 
Birague and the Mardjal de Ilctz, were the chosen targets 
of hatred, not only for the Iluguemtta, Iml fur large nurnhere 
of Catholics. Every Huguenot proelmnatijm, a« wtdl m tlm 
pronunciaraento of tlje AsatieiaUnl Catholies, luvided by 
Damville, put forth aa one of tlie ehit'f grievance of the 
realm the inffucncc of fortdgnera in the n»imcils of the state. 
Everyone know whom they were aiinetl at and tins attack 
did not have to be carried very far to atriko Catherine 
herself.* 

In Pans this bitter hatred of Italians took a v(‘ry «m- 
crete form. A popular preacher in hi.H m?rmons attacked 
them and smd they ouglit be driven from France, m 
the cause of the heavy Uu(i« under which the ptJor were 
groaning. Hb sermons became the talk of the city, «t* inucli 
^at there was fear of a "Sicilian inasnam*" f»f th«' Italiana 
A few weeks later two valuable enmm's were stolen 
from Sainte Chapelle. Popular rumor at tinw' iu;«'Utt*d the 

‘Oa. F. 1S76. p. 44; U, N ll. 173B f 33; Ant*. Vo» 4 Ajjr . 11 M*r. 
167»; B. N. ft, 1. 13, 318. 
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ItaliaJis of having done it, though the favorite story finally 
laid it at the door of the Queen Mother herself. This tense 
state of feeling soon produced bloodshed. An Italian soldier 
coining out of the theatre, got into a quarrel with a Trench 
student and stabbed him. The students immediately armed 
and proceeded to sack and burn the Italian quarter of the 
city. They were stopped by troops, but the next day, a 
regular conspiracy was formed to kill all the Italians in 
Paris and sack the houses of the most wealthy, by an or- 
ganized band of fifteen hundred men. The conspiracy was 
revealed to the police, the leaders were arrested and the riot 
stopped. But for two weeks afterwards Italians were killed 
by mobs in the streets “almost every day.” As the judges 
of the ordinary courts before which the leaders of this con- 
spiracy would have come, were reluctant to condemn them 
to death, the King had one of them tried by his privy 
council and hung and quartered.^ 

As the months passed the task of keeping the peace 
between her sons grew more and more dfficult for Catherine. 
Before one of her intimates she wept bitterly because she 
could no longer prevent the Bang from putting his brother in 
prison and she knew it would be her ruin, for AlenQon would 
never believe she was not the cause of his imprisonment. 
This troubled her the more because Nostradamus, tbe cele- 
brated soothsayer, had predicted that she would see each 
one of her sons King. On several occasions during the sum- 
mer the rumor spread that Alengon had fled from court. 
Once at a ball Catherine went out herself, found Alengon 
and made him come in and dance in order to stop the report. 
Things came to a climax about the middle of September, 
when it was discovered, just at bedtime, that Alengon was 
not in the palace. Catherine went to her daughter Marga- 
ret and accused her of helping her brother to escape. Mar- 
garet answered sharply that he was still in Paris and that he 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 11. 96. 137, 148, 159; Cal. F. 1675, pp. 78, 80; Neg. 

To8c. IV, 38; Journal, 173. 
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would be back before morning. In the midst of the trouble 
he came in and his mother coramencctl to seoUI him like a 
small boy. “You go out at uncertain hours; you ought to 
be whipped.” Margtiret immtHliutely spoke up in defense 
of her favorite brother. “Pardon me. Mudain. but there are 
others who deserve to be whippet! and not my brother. If 
you keep up these suspicions you will force him to run 
away.” * 

The King had several times determined to shut his 
brother up in prison and C'atht'rine had prevented him. 
He now again determined to di> st), but oneo more broke 
down before hi.s mothers resi-stanee. That very night, a 
little before the Kirjgs sujiper. Alen^-on. putting on a large 
mantle in which he burit'd him.Helf up to tlu* lumv, went out, 
followed by only one .servant who was not known and walked 
to a gate of tlie city, where he fmnul a carriage waiting 
for him. He rode in it about half a mile oubside the walls 
where horses were ready and several h‘.Hgin*.H farther on he 
found two or thna* hundred ht>r.Hemen waiting to eatmrt him 
to safety. The news almost broke tiown t’atlu*rine*8 self- 
control. The Tuscan Aml)a.ssador, who hud seen her after 
the deaths of her sun anti her daughter mul her siatcr-m- 
law, wrote he had never wtani her «o afiliet(*d for axiything 
that had happened since ht* had Iwhuj iti France. She was 
not able to maintain her usual royal dignity, tears aprang 
into her eyes, her face was tlistorted with grief and die 
spoke hesitatingly, as if she was afraid t»f breaking out into 
sobs. The terribly grave Hituation put her iti a im^t danger- 
ous position. 3he knew that if the brothers fought, it 
would be th(‘ ruin of France and probaldy the de.struction 
of tlicir house, anti she knew everybtsly would blamt* her. 
The Duke of Guise anti his friend,s who were now st) strong 
with the King, would urge him to figlit miti if they sepa- 
rated him from her influence alie wiw tut out«>me but totd 
disaster. That the only safe course ftjr lYsnce anti the 

‘B. N, It. 1729 i. 137, 133; Atvh. Vm, 13 a«pl. 
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house of Valois happened also to be the only course to 
save her own authority ought not to blind us, as it did 
many contemporary observers, to the wisdom and skill with 
which she acted in a desperate situation.^ 

Her first wild thought was to kidnap her younger son 
and bring him back by force. She wrote to the Duke of 
Nevers that she was grieved to see by his letter that many 
people were rallying to the standard of “that poor unhappy 
boy” and suggested that perhaps he could find five or six 
sure men who might go to him and offer to raise forces on 
his behalf — ^mounted men. Let them have orders to make 
themselves very much trusted . . . and take a chance of 
carrying him off. “I set this plot in general terms; you 
work it up and talk about it to Matignon.” She begs him 
not to let anybody know that this suggestion comes from 
her. Her son’s caution and the increase of his forces soon 
showed her that this plan of her first desperation was im- 
possible. Alengon had written to his brother immediately 
after his flight that he always wanted to dwell with him in 
brotherly love, but he had never been able to get it. He 
had to save his life because he had been warned that he was 
about to be thrown into the Bastille to wait for some settle- 
ment of his case “taken from the history of Caesar Borgia.” 
He took the title of “Governor-General for the King and 
Defender of the Liberties of the Commonwealth of France.” 
His proclamation said that he had risen in defense of the 
ancient laws, which had been violated by the influence of 
a very few persons, almost all foreigners, who, under pre- 
tense of a difference of religion, had crushed the people with 
taxes, fiUed France with robbery and murder and destroyed 
the ancient liberty of the clergy and nobility. He demanded 
peace, justice and the assembly of the Estates General of 
France, from which all foreigners were to be excluded. 
Until the Estates General and a holy council of the whole 

‘Cal. F. 1576, pp. 140, 141, 146; Arch. Vat., 11 Mar., 16 Sept.; B. N. It. 
1729 f. 238, 291, 367; A. N. K. 1637 f. 67, 107; Margaret, 66; Neg. Toko. IV, 
46. 
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Church could meet, he demanded toleration for both the 
old and the new religion everywhere.^ 

The insurgent Huguenots in all parte of the kingdom 
were already taking steps to acknowledge him as their pro- 
tector and it was difficult to fort^see how many Catholic 
malcontents would rise to his banner in answer to such a 
proclamation. In addition Catherine knew that tlie refugee 
Prince of Cond6 was levying a large of mercenaries 
among the Protestant German Princea with the Indp of a 
secret subsidy from Elizabeth. From the point of view 
of statecraft, there had been rmu-h to l)e wiid for fighting 
previous wars of religion to a finish and peu-haps the funda- 
mental error in all Catherine’s handling of tlu' terrible 
situation was, that out of fear of lo.sing her own authority 
and hatred of the Guise, she had not tried reversing the 
policy Elizabeth used in England ami iiuidt* France exclu- 
sively Catholic, so far a.s the law ivent; while at the sumo 
time taking administrative measun*s which wtnild grsuit 
enough practical tolerance to Calvinists to keejj them from 
revolt. But whatever might have hi'en .sjiid in favor of 
pudiing the Huguenot wars to a finish I'arlier, it was now too 
late. Anyone not entirely blindeil Ity persoiml ambition, 
party faction or religious fanaticism, must have m*en that 
the road of violences was the mad to ruin. For the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that, liesithss this astrologer 
Nostradtonus, many other people who knew the habits and 
constitution of the King thought he would die before very 
long and leave no direct heirs liehind him. In this case hla 
insurgent brother, and after him, his brother-in-law Henry 
of Navarre, would bo the heirs to the crown. Alany men 
would not be too active in fighting a man who might soon 
mount the throne. Peace mu.st Im had at any wist. 

Catherine got into her coach and accompanictl by her 
dau^ter, upon whose influence over AIcngon die counted, 
began to diase har reluctant son over central France to 

‘Letts. V, 136. 137, 133 a.; B. N. C. C. C„ I. 79; Nbuv*. Auqt., 7735 
f. 270; CW. F. 1676. p. 141, 
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force him to an interview. She was leaving a great danger 
behind her, for, during her absence, the Guise faction might 
master the mind of the King and pointing to the result of 
her refusal to consent to Alengon’s arrest, persuade him that 
maternal tenderness made her a bad counsellor in this case. 
So great was her fear of this, that, during all the fatigues 
of her rapid journey, she wrote nearly every day long letters 
of many pages to the King and the council. Forty-eight 
of these letters have suivived, and those written to her son 
with her own hand show in the plainest way the terrible 
anxiety under which she was laboring and the great diffi- 
culties of her task. After about two weeks’ chase, she finally 
brought her younger son to an interview. When she stepped 
out of her coach, he kneeled on the ground before her and 
she tenderly embraced him "not without tears.” By the 
end of November she succeeded in making a truce with 
Alengon for six months in order to discuss terms of per- 
manent peace.^ 

She had hardly left Paris on her mission of reconciliation 
when she had been obliged to defend herself against fire 
from the rear, as the following letters to the King show : 

“Believe me I have as much prudence and judgment as many 
of those who want to plunge you into battle. . . . Forgive me 
if I write so freely, for you are everything I have in the world, 
even though you might come not to love me any more or trust 
in me as you ought. Forgive me if I talk to you this way. I 
don't want to live since the death of the King your father except 
to save you and God and you know it, I am certain.” 

This letter, written at night, was followed by another 
in the early morning answering a warning from the King 
that he had been told that her life was in danger: 

“Forgive my not paying any attention to this. It’s an old 
game which the Admiral used before his death, sending every day 
a warning that somebody was trying to assassinate me. I have 
loved you more than I have myself and that obliges me to die 

* Arch. Vat. 11 March, 1575; B. N. It. 1729 f. 272. 
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to get you out of the misery nnd oalaniity in which you are, if 
I can possibly do it at any perii that I migist run. but I beg you 
assure yourself that God wili take care of me as Ho has always 
done.” 

Now, even after she hati matle this truce, her opponents 
at court kept trying to get it broken by an iinnuHliate return 
to war ami she pourwl (uit a tlwa} of iniligiiant letters to 
Henry. “Those who dal it." site wrote about one intrigue, 
“ought to have their heads cut tdT." * 

She felt he nmietl detaiU*<i tlirection.s nlanit canying out 
the conditions of djo truce. The chief ttf tlu*si* was that the 
two marslials, Montiuonuicy and t’o.H«*. wIjo had been in the 
Bastille for eightet;n months, almulii l»e set free at onas 
This waa universally considenHi a lucky t'scajie for them. 
The Spanish Ainbaasiulor n*portet! that Montmorency's 
servants had been taken away from him b«‘cuu.se they in- 
tended to poison him and it is certain that he feared such 
a fate. There is a fairly well authentieabnl report that die 
King and his mother had divided to have liim strangled 
quiedy in his cell, smd while we cannot lie perfwtly sure of 
either of these stories, we know that everytiudy at llie 
French court belicvcsl that, if Damville were ileatl. the 
marshals would not long survive him. Catherine, who knew 
exactly what her son had felt, done aiul Haiti alniut the 
marshals, was very much afraid of his Itxwe and bitter 
tongue. So she wrote to him: 

“It seems to me that it is not enough to set the marshals fm 
from prison. You must win them over to your sale and it“« no 
dme to say ‘I can't put any constraint on myself nor tl)s»imulutt*.’ 
. . . I want you .to send for Montmorency ami say ‘I set ytiu free 
from prison believing in your fidchty anti licmg sure that wlmt 
you promise you will do. ... I didn’t pul ytni in priMui nial if 
I could have set you free earlier without injuring the reputation 
and the tmanory of the Isto King my brother I would have done 
it, as I have done it now,’ etc., etc., . . . and in saying this I 
beg that he may never . . . find out that you have made sport 

•Letta MO, Id, 174. 
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of the way you’ve cheated him, neither with men nor with 
women, for they’ll laugh at it with you and afterwards . . . will 
tell the whole thing to him and . . . they’ll hate you double when 
they hear that behind their backs you have been mocking at 
them.” 

Reckless mockery was evidently a habit of the King, for, 
writing to him the next day to say that she was sending 
the Duke of Montpensier to persuade Alengon to peace, 
Catherine added: 

“Out of fear lest Alengon in order to gain him might tell him 
that you were in the habit of laughing at him and his son, I said 
to him before he went away, 'Don’t put your trust in the beau- 
tiful words of my son Alengon. In the hopes of gaining you to 
his side, he will tell you a lot of lies’; for he has a habit of telling 
lies.” *• 


One article of the truce was broken from the start by 
both sides — the article which provided that the armies 
should be dismissed at once. Cond§ had been levying 
among the Lutheran princes an army of reiters. The young 
Duke of Guise had met the advance corps of this force early 
in October at Chateau-Thierry on the Marne and defeated 
it after a brief and not very bloody combat.^ But at the 
end of the year, in spite of the truce, a mercenary army of 
8,000 German horse, 6,000 foot men from the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland and 7,000 harquebusiers, crossed the 
borders under the command of the Prince of Cond6 and 
Duke John Casimir, the son of the Elector Palatine. They 
marched southward plundering as they went. Cond6 was 
entirely unable to restrain them and when he tried to pro- 
tect a small town they killed his guard and burnt the town. 

Alengon had arranged with Damville to bring up the 
forces of three provinces of south central Erance to join 

*A. N. K. 1637 f. 69; de Thou cbd.. V. 219 n.; B. N. It. 1729 f. 117, 123; 
Letts V 148 149 

•be Thou, V, 221; d’Aubigii6, IV, 379; Cal. F. 1676, p. 166. 
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the army of the reiters and then march on Paris. He had 
already created an excuse for breaking the truce by an 
indignant message that an attempt had been made to 
poison him. Catherine, who was so hurt and angered by 
the message that she fell into a fever, sent the Duke of 
Montpensier to investigate and he found everybody who 
had drunk of the alleged poisonetl wine in excellent health; 
including the valet who brought it, who had bmi forced to 
drink a great deal of it.* When Alengon found himself, die 
end of March, at the head of an army of 30, IKK) men, with 
the Huguenot and Politique forces of Languedoc and 
Guienne in reserve, he crossed the Loire and occupied posi- 
tions in a semi-circle near Paris, cutting off provisions from 
the city. The King was obliged to give way to all the 
demands upon him and granted such tr^rms to the Hugue- 
nots as, in the days before St. Bartliolumew, tliey would 
hardly even have dared to ask. On the (Uh of May, 1576, 
the Queen Mother made with AIen^!on the peace known as 
the “Peace of Monsieur,” whose term.s were embodied in 
public law by tlio 15dict of Beaulieu. The fn‘e exerei.% of 
the Reformed religion was pennittiHl ev<wy where. Every 
Parlement was to have one tribunal composi'd half of 
Catholic and half of Reformeti judgtw. The sentences of 
all those who had been executed becau.se of the previous 
troubles over religion since the death of Henry 11. wen* re- 
voked, including La Mole, Coconna.«», Montgomery, Brique- 
mault, Cavaignes and all others who perishetl on the scaffold. 
The King did not, indeed, grant tlie thunand that the 
authors of the massacre (ff Ht. Bartholomew .sliould he 
punished, for his mother and brother were anumg them, hut 
aH its victims were declared innoctuit and their families, aa 
a reparation, freed from tuxes. In ea<*h (if flu* four pro- 
vinces, Languedoc, Guienne, Dauphiny and Pnivcnce, the 
Huguenots were given two strong cautionary towns. Tiio 


_ ‘De Crue (3), 313; B. N, fd*. fr. aiSMi f, 76; to D»tnvil!e, 
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King granted pretty much everything that the Huguenots 
had asked, except ihat he would not consent to forbid in 
France every other religion but the Reformed religion and 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

In addition to those articles of the treaty of peace which 
were included in the edict, certain private agreements were 
made with the Huguenot leaders. Alengon received the 
independent administration of a rich principality on the 
banks of the Loire which brought him in 300,000 livres a 
year and contained many strong cities. Duke Casimir of 
Bavaria got the salaries of commissions as captain of men 
at arms and colonel of 4,000 reiters, together with other pen- 
sions, besides the Duchy of Etampes and nine lordships 
in Burgundy. It was agreed that the King still owed him 
about 1,700,000 livres. The Prince of Conde was restored 
to the governorship of Picardy and given for his security 
the strong town of Peronne. Damville, the leader of the 
Politiques who had acted with the Huguenots, needed no 
great concessions, for he was already almost like an inde- 
pendent ruler in Lanquedoc. There was a fifth Huguenot 
leader who had to be treated with, although as yet he had 
taken no active part in the preparation of the party for 
war. Three months before this settlement, Henry of 
Navarre had escaped from Paris and made his way across 
France to his little kingdom in the south. He was granted 
by a special treaty the restoration of all his ri^ts and 
permission to govern his kingdom in peace. 

Just before he fled a curious incident occurred which 
was recorded at the time as ominous. The three Henrys, 
Henry the King, Henry of Navarre and Henry of Guise, 
were all together in the King’s room. Henry of Navarre 
and Henry of Guise were playing at dice upon a very smooth 
board and the English Ambassador reports that “after they 
had done there appeared suddenly upon the board certain 
great and round drops of blood. It astonished them mar- 
velously finding no cause in the world of the blood, but as 
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it were a prcHUKy.’’ Beginning twelve years later, all three 
of the Henrys died in succession by th(> assassin’s knife and 
men remembering tlie mysterious porUuit thus plainly 
recorded so long before, saw its esjdanation in their 

•Do Crue (3). 329; Cal. F. 15?0. yp. 24a, 3». 333; Ulto. V. App, 291. 
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“the league of the holy trinity” begins 

Though everybody about the court aside from the Duke 
of Guise and his not very numerous adherents, had felt that 
peace was absolutely necessary, the publication of terms 
so exceedingly favorable to the Huguenots and the knowl- 
edge gradually spread abroad of the enormous sacrifices 
made in private agreements to secure the support of the 
leaders, aroused great discontent among orthodox taxpayers. 
This feeling was strongest in the city of Paris, and Catherine 
became terribly unpopular among that portion of the 
population who had praised her for St. Bartholomew. The 
Venetian Ambassador wrote: 

“The blame of everything that happens is put upon the Queen 
Mother, whence it comes about that, if at first she was little 
loved because she was a foreigner and an Italian, now, to tell 
the truth, she is hated because everybody knows and confesses 
that to keep herself in the government and in supreme authority, 
not only in the minority of her sons but when they are grown 
up, she has always fomented the discords and divisions of party, 
using first one side and then the other according as it suited her 
private interests and always trying as far as she could to keep 
her sons, even when they were grown up, far from business and 
from grave thoughts in order that, being inexpert and weak, they 
should put everything into her hands as they have done and 
especially as this King is doing.” ^ 

This impression that the King was like wax in Cath- 
erine’s hands, was made stronger than the facts warranted, 
by the frivolous conduct of Henry. In the midst of the 
terrible crisis of the state which was partly solved by the 

’Rel., I, 4, p. 364; Busbecq, II, 57, 76; Arch. Vat., 17 July, 1576. “Every 
one laughs at the King.” 
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Peace of Monsieur, the King took it upon himself to display 
a most inopportune devotion to literature. He formed the 
habit of retiring every day after dinner to a little room 
without windows, which requiretl caudle light even in the 
daytime, taking with him four or five i)oet8 and humaniste 
and some six or eight gentlemen and laditMj of the court, who 
professed to be connoisseurs of poetiy. There ho called 
upon some young poet to speak in praise of one of the 
virtues, and, when he had finialied, each in turn argued 
against what he had said. The King sijent many hours in 
that way, to the great distress of his mother and “of every- 
one who wanted to see him in such calamitous times attend 
to necessary things and not to such atl'airs, even tliough at 
another time they might be praiseworthy.” On occasions, 
when he was absent from importtuit meetings of the royal 
council, he was known to be in the meeting of this so-called 
Academy. Someone nailed upon tlie wall of tlie room where 
these literary philanderinga took place a Latin epigram 
which may be translateti as follows: 

“While France, cruslicd cveiy where by civil war is falling 
into ruin, half buried in iier owiv ashes, our King practices 
grammatical exercises in the midst of tlie pjilace, so tliat the 
high-souled man is able to say T love.’ Ho is able to 
decline it, truly he does decline tlie verb tuid ho who was 
twice a king may become just a grammarian." These 
stinging shafts came even closer, for tlm followijig epigram 
was sent by the Spanish Ambassador to Philip: “Henry by 
the grace of God King of JVance by his mother mid of 
Poland by imagination, citizen of Paris, secretary of Mon- 
sieur de Cheverny, son-in-law of Monsieur Sieur <le Vaudo- 
mont, esquire of honor and wigmakor to his mother.” ‘ 

It was doubly unfortunate tiiat in two years of his reipi 
Henry III should have acquired this sort of a rt;putation, 
because never, since the death of Henry II passed the .‘Kjcptre 
to the feebler hand of his sons, had Prance Iwien in so much 
need of a King who could “mount his horse." For tlie 
‘B. N. It. J729 f. 4<»; Cal. F. 157S. p. 242; A. N. K. 1537. 
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moment the restless ambition of the heir to the throne was 
stilled by the rich appanage he held in almost feudal inde- 
pendence, but the King knew his brother too well to feel 
any security that he would ever cease his restless plotting 
until he was in a position of independent power, without 
even a nominal superior. He had tried to take advantage 
of the factional fights of the nobles of Genoa to secwe a 
principality for him there. So long as there seemed to be 
the smallest chance of success he had pursued the elusory 
negotiation of the English marriage, writing that if he 
might see his brother the husband of Queen Elizabeth he 
“would sing nunc dimittis with Simeon.” Catherine had 
done her best to help him to attain “the greatest wish of 
her heart; to be called before she died the mother of so wise 
a princess.” But, after they had learned that Elizabeth was 
endorsing the note of Conde to pay his reiters in Germany — 
thou^ on condition that her name should not appear pub- 
licly in the transaction — they had given up the attempt as 
hopeless.^ 

The treaty of peace with the Huguenots and moderate 
Cathohcs had scarcely been signed, when the Prince of 
Orange, in the name of the two revolted Netherland prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand, had sent a secret messenger to 
France to offer to the King’s brother the title of Prince 
and Count of Holland and Zealand. Catherine was absent 
from the court when this offer arrived and we do not know 
what attitude she took towards it. Anjou, as he is hence- 
forth to be called, refused it. The truth was that having 
appeared as the champion and defender of heretics, he was 
now endeavoring to make friends on the other side. He 
wrote to the Pope assuring him that he regretted very much 
the concessions made to the Huguenots. He intended as 
soon as possible to repress them and save “this poor desolate 
kingdom from ruin.” What he had in mind was to marry 
one of his own nieces and obtain from her father, Philip II 

’Neg. Toac. IV, 40; Cal. F. 1676, pp. 65. 192, 204; B. N. C. C. C. 
399 f. 26. 
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of Spain, a dot which would make him an independent 
prince. To promote this plan he sent a secret messenger 
to Madrid, who returned with nothing but vague and flat- 
tering words from Philip. The King was very much 
angered at this mysterious proceeding on the part of his 
brother and threatened, when the messenger returned, to 
have him bound hand and foot as soon as he crossed the 
border and sent to Paris. We do not know whether Cather- 
ine had suggested to her youngest son to become an aspirant 
for the hand of his niece. But, whether she had or not, 
being now doubtful of success in the English match, she 
wanted the Spanish match as a second string to her bow 
and thought there might be a chance to force it by veil- 
ing alternately beneath flattery or indifference, subtle 
threats that her youngest son, either as the husband of 
Elizabeth, or secretly supported by Prance, might become 
very dangerous as the leader of the revolted Netherlands. 
One thing was certain. There could be no peace in IVance 
till the wild ambition of the weak boy was satisfied in some 
way.’- 

In order to understand Catherine’s method in her inter- 
mittent pursuit of this object for years, we must glance at 
what happened in the Netherlands in the summer and fall 
of 1576. At the very moment when the cause of those 
provinces, which had been engaged for eight years in a 
struggle for liberty, seemed hopeless, they were saved by the 
intolerable conduct of the Spanish army, which forced the 
rich, populous and orthodox southern provinces, up to this 
point faithful to Spain, to enter into negotiations with the 
rebellious Calvinistic northern provinces. The southern 
provinces dispatched a messenger to the King of Prance 
to explain that they were not rebelling against their 
lawful sovereign the King of Spain, but only preparing to 
drive out the Spanish soldiers, who, “for the last nine or 
ten years, have stolen our property, carried off our wiv^ and 

’Lettenhove (2) ctd. IV, 52, 72, 83; Thoiner, 26 July, 1676; d'An, 81, 
A. N. K. 1541 f. 62. . , 
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violated our dau^ters without our bemg able to obtain any 
justice whatever for their ill deeds.” It was very difl&cult 
to come together, because Holland and Zealand flatly re- 
fused to tolerate Roman Catholic worship within their 
borders, but a league was finally formed called the Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent. The answer of the Spanish soldiers to this 
attack upon them was to seize the rich and flourishing city 
of Antwerp, slaughter six thousand of its inhabitants and 
plunder it so thoroughly that it never regained a prosperity 
already declining on account of the war (November, 1576). 
As soon as it became known that all the provinces of the 
Netherlands were about to form a confederation, the Duke 
of Anjou changed his mind and aspired to head a resistance 
to Spain, composed, as his following had been composed in 
the civil war just closed in Prance, of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The Estates General sent messengers 
to him saying that in case of need they looked to his pro- 
tection and he replied that, since they had taken arms after 
ten years of intolerable oppressions and unheard-of cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards, he would risk his life and all he had 
in their defense, because he had dedicated himself from 
his youth up to nothing except the service of God and the 
succor of the afflicted.^ 

It is quite possible her younger son did this without 
consulting Catherine, but she at once saw the chance of 
using the situation in the Netherlands as a means of forcing 
Philip to grant him the hand of one of her grand-daughters, 
with some provinces as a marriage portion. She told the 
Spanish Ambassador: “I want to speak freely. Know that 
my son for a long time has formed a resolve, cost what it 
may, to marry one of my grandchildren, the daughter of 
your King.” A formal offer of Anjou’s hand was sent to 
Spain and underneath it, only half concealed, lay the threat 
of an invasion of the Netherlands by Prance if the offer was 
refused. Anjou’s former followers, the Politiques, of course, 
regarded this plan for possible closer union between Prance 

>MUUer, I, 3, 13, 21. 
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and Spain with the utmost dislike. Montmorency sent a 
special messenger to the English Ambassador to tell him 
and to bid him tell the Queen of England, that neither he 
nor Damville had ever tried to promote this marriage, "for 
a Christian cannot allow this kind of marriage which is 
more seemly for dogs.” ^ 

This plan to force a Spanish marriage for Anjou by the 
threat of war in defense of the revolted Netherlands was a 
failure. Philip found a way out of tin; situation by large 
concessions to the rebellion. In the beginning of the year 
1577 his bastard brother Don Juan, who had lieen appointed 
governor, accepted in his name tlie Pacification of Ghent 
and in "the Perpetual Edict” agreed that the Spanish sol- 
diers should leave within twenty days and all other foreign 
troops as soon as they were paid. The problem of satisfy- 
ing the ambition of her younger son still remained, there- 
fore, unsolved, on Catherine’s hands. 

There was also another most serious danger which 
confronted her and the King. In all the disturbances and 
civil wars which had taken place up to tlie death of Charles 
IX, Catherine had been able to keep the Crown in 
a position to be, in the last analysis, the rallying point of 
aU those who believed in the ancient religion— the gimt 
majority of the people of Prance. This situation had 
changed in some degree when the "Associated Catholics” of 
Languedoc had joined the Huguenots of that proviiico under 
the lead of the Roman Catholic Damville and the Politiques 
had shown a disposition to join this alliance under Alen^on 
and Montmorency. A period was now beginning in which 
the crown was to be caught as between the upper and nether 
millstones of the thoroughly organbed Huguenot party 
allied with the Politiques and a strai^t-out Roman Catholic 
party, also thoroughly orpndzed and filled with a feeling 
of bitterness against the Crown almost as deep as that of 
the Huguenota. 

‘A. N. K. ISW f. 47, Comp. A. N. K. 15^; Gsdhard, V, 104; B. N. It. 
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The first prophetic warning of this new danger came 
to Catherine in the very widespread and serious attempt 
to resist the Edict of Beaulieu and break up the peace 
founded upon it. Active discontent with the peace had 
appeared almost as soon as it was made. When the King 
ordered a Te Deum sung in Notre Dame, the canons re- 
fused and it had to be chanted by the King’s private musi- 
cians. This resistance of the choir was applauded by the 
population. A large number of other cities of the realm 
also found the peace “odious and abominable.” In this 
situation Philip of Spain saw his opportunity. It had al- 
ways been his policy, or at least so Catherine and her son 
believed, to do everything in his power to keep alive civil 
war in France in order to weaken his rival. It was said in 
the royal council itself that Spain had given Damville 
a large subsidy to maintain the war. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador said this was a lie; to which the King replied that 
he thought it was too ridiculous to pay any attention to 
when he heard it said in the council and Catherine, who 
had no opportunity to consult with her son about the 
answer, denied that anybody had ever said it in the council.^ 

Whatever may have been the truth about Spain’s re- 
lation to Huguenot or Associated Catholic rebellion, certain 
it is that Spain at once began to support in every possible 
way the orthodox opposition to the peace. The first move 
of those who were opposed to the peace, was to attempt to 
prevent the surrender of the city of P6ronne to the Prince 
of Cond6 as a surety and it was so successful that the in- 
habitants dosed their gates and refused to receive any 
garrison whatever. The Spanish Ambassador was openly 
accused in the royal council of having exhorted the in- 
habitants to take this step. He showed so much knowledge 
of this and other tilings talked about in secret session, that 
a few days later one of the council said there was a Judas 
among them and demanded the Ambassador’s arrest for 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 723, f. 67; Journal, 176; Arch. Vat. 25 June, 1676; 
Bel. I, 6. p. 261. 
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conspiracy, quoting how Francis I had told an ambassador 
of Charles V that he would arrest him if he did not change 
his conduct.^ The Spanish Ambassador indignantly denied 
that he had been engaged in any such intrigues, but we 
knew he lied for he wrote to his royal master: 

“It is true I have been particularly busy through a third per- 
son in urging the cities of Peronne and Toulouse not to receive 
the heretics, telling them that if they stand out for our holy 
religion they will be aided by the Catholics. ... All these 
Catholics say that if this King fails them they will beg Your 
Majesty to come in and save the kingdom. . . . They have not 
caught me in any false Latin, though of course it is necessary to 
use it in order that the service of God and of Your Majesty, 
which are one and the same thing, may not suffer." 

Catherine was much troubled and angered by this at- 
tempt to break the peace. She wrote at once ordering an 
investigation of the cause of tho trouble at Peronne and 
sent a letter to Cond6 offering to hand over to him imme- 
diately another city in its place. She redoubled her efforts 
to raise the money agreed upon for tiro pay of tho Huguenot 
reiters. It was a difficult task. The Swiss cantons refused 
to make a loan of a million in gold secured by the Marqui- 
sate of Saluces and tho city of Lyons. An attempt to raise 
a loan among the foreign merchants assembled at tiio great 
Lyons Fair failed. They said they ha<i lent 500,000 livres 
four years before and it had not yet been repaid. Partly 
as a consequence of this there had been many bankruptciw: 
“for instance, out of forty houses of German merchants, 
only six have escaped bankruptcy and they are represented 
only by agents trading on commission." Catherine sent 
more jewels to Venice, a diadem of six huge diamonds and 
four rings set with enormous rubies and somehow or other 
she managed to scrape together the necessary money; 
although she must have been mudi impeded by the extrava- 
gance of the King, who chose this moment to bring up from 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 67; A. N, K. 1539 f. 67, 74. 76, 1540 f. 16. 
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Venice the entire company of comedians to give a series of 
plays at Paris.^ 

It soon began to appear what was behind the refusal of 
Peronne to open her gates. Certain burghers of Paris had 
begun to form a union in defense of the Catholic faith and 
they enrolled a large number of members, many of whom 
were deceived by the pretense that the King secretly sup- 
ported the union. They soon got into communication with 
the house of Guise and these princes helped them to for- 
mulate the League and extend it to Picardy through the 
medium of Jacques d'Humieres, the leading noble of that 
province.^ 

So widespread a movement could not long remain un- 
known to the government. In the beginning of August, 
1576, a gentleman from Picardy told the King that the 
cities of Normandy and Picardy were banded together to 
refuse the Edict of Pacification and that many other cities 
of Champagne and Burgundy had joined them. Soon after 
word came to the King from several sources, that this 
League in the name of the Holy Trinity was establishing 
itself among the cities and nobles throughout the whole 
kingdom. Its oath bound the members to stand for each 
other against any person whatsoever, for the defense of the 
Catholic religion. King Henry III and the privileges which 
Prance had enjoyed under Clovis. It was agreed that a 
chief should soon be elected whom every member would 
obey absolutely. Those who refused to join the League were 
to be treated as enemies and attacked in arms. 

Catherine and the King determined to repeat the action 
which had been taken in regard to the Catholic League 
formed at the time of the interview of Bayonne, of pledging 
all princes and great nobles by an oath not to attend any 
meeting where anything was considered against the Crown. 
The Duke of Nemours, who with the house of Guise was 

‘Letts. V, 201, 203; B. N. It. 1729 f. 766, 761; C. 0. C. 8 f. 198, 200; 
SV6my (2), ctd. 287. 
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suspected to be at the bottom of this new League of the 
Holy Trinity, immediately got angry and left court. The 
Duke of Guise and his uncle, the Duke of Mayenne, refused 
to sign the oath, saying it was an insult U> a h^yal num to 
ask him to sign such a paper, and in si^ite of ('atherine’s 
argument timt they were asked to sign simply as an example 
to others, they persisted in their refusal, to her great wrath. 
But finally, when ordered by tlie King to sign on pain of 
being considered rebels, they tlid so, making at the .same 
ii'mft a declaration that they did not sign ttf their own free 
wiU, but because they were eompidled by the King.‘ 

Two weeks later, athlitujjial excitement wa.H aroused by 
tlie publication of the documents known as the I’apers of 
David. David was a lawyer t»f I’aris witli a rather sliady 
professional reputation l»ut with a good deal of political 
influence in tlie neighborhood of the markets. He went to 
Rome, apparently in the train of the Bishoj) of Paris, who 
was sent on a mission to the Pope by the King. On his 
return to IVauce, he died, anil under tin* title of a “Sum- 
maxy of a Discourstt Delivered Before His Holiness,” the 
Huguenots publlslietl a document which they sjiid he had 
been carrying. It pointed out the many civil wjurs of France 
followed always by a disgnuadul peaw, as a proof that the 
descendante of Hugh Capt't hjul not inherittsi the apostolic 
benediction, which had lieen given only to ( ’harlemagne 
and those of his blood. The proof tliat the (‘apetians had 
not the biasing, was seen furthermore from the fact that 
they had again and again diet! in the flower of their 
without leaving successor and it l(M»kt*d us if tlm would 
happen to the surviving mtunlicrs of the house of Valois. 
If they did die without children, a heretic (Henry of 
Navarre) would be heir to the crown. In such case, all 
good Catholics aliould not allow the chance to i»cape which 
God had sent them by reestablishing the posterity of 
Charlemagne upon a throne sanctified for Uiem by the 
apostolic benediction. (The houw' of t luisi* claimed dirscent 
‘Arch. Vat.. 11 Aug.. 1570, B, N. It. f H13; f#l. F. 355, 357, 358. 
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from Charlemagne.) The document then proceeded to 
sketch a course of action. An Estates General, assembled 
under such conditions that its results could be counted on, 
was to revoke the Edict of Pacification and grant the 
heretics a certain time to be reconciled to the Church. If 
they resisted, an army was to be prepared and the King 
was to be asked to give the command of it to the Duke of 
Guise. The Duke of Anjou, who had been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the favorable edict granted to the heretics, was to be 
arrested and tried for treason. The Duke of Guise, at the 
■head of a great army, was then to crush the heretics, finish 
the trial of the Duke of Anjou, shut up the King in a monas- 
tery, and take the crown with the permission of the Pope; 
in exchange for which he would swear to abolish forever the 
so-called liberties of the Gallican Church.^ 

The reasons for regarding this document as a pseudo- 
•graph intended to injure the Guise party, are exceedingly 
strong, but, even without believing that there was then an 
actual plan on foot to shut up Henry in a monastery, there 
was quite enough to alarm Catherine and her son in the 
information they had about the spread of a league which 
would probably elect the Duke of Guise as its chief. They 
saw at once the vision of a new Coligny on the other side; 
the mastOT of larger forces than those which had followed 
the lead of the redoubtable man they had killed on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. 

The first thing to do was to see to it that the Huguenots, 
alarmed by this threatened attack upon them, did not again 
secure the leadership of the heir to the throne for a new 
revolt; for an appeal came to him from the Huguenots and 
Associated Catholics of five southern provinces asking 
him to act as their protector. Margaret has preserved for 
us in her memoirs the scene when the King 

“called my brother into his cabinet with the Queen my mother 
and some members of his council. He represented to him what 
a menace this league which the Catholics commenced to make, 

*De Tbou, Bk. 63; Mem. Ligue, pntd. Vol. 1. 
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was to the royal authority; eepecially if they choae their orwn 
chief and should choose a member of the house of Guise. He 
begged my brother, as a son of France and a good Catholic, to 
help him in this matter, where the Catliolic religion and his 
crown were in danger. He added that it seemed to him that, in 
order to bar the road to that dangerous league, he himself ought 
to become the chief to keep them from electing another chief. 
To prove how much seal he had for religion, he meant to sign it 
himself as chief and to have my brother sign it and all the princes, 
lords, governors and others who hud positions of authority in his 
kingdom. My brother could not then do anything else except 
offer him the service which ho owed to his King and to the 
preservation of the Roman Catholic Religion.’’ ‘ 

The King carried out the resolution which he thus an- 
nounced to his brother, altereil somewhat the oath of the 
League and sent it around to the various provinces for 
signature. He explained this action in a letter iit which he 
told Damville that ho had done all he could to slmw how 
disagreeable the leagues which were fonned in some prov- 
inces of the kingdom were to him, but, seeing that did not 
stop their growth, he had thought it tetter "to have them 
made throughout my kingdom in the form ytnj see to pre- 
vent them from taking another chief than myself." In some 
places, however, the King found great difficulty in getting 
his new oath signed. A formal protest was made against 
it on four points: first, that it took away tlm right of elect- 
ing their own chief; second, that it aakod for a fixed offer of 
forces to support the King instead of an indefinite offer; 
the article promising to protect those of tlie Reformed re- 
ligion who kept quiet was objectionable; fourth, tht^ would 
not promise to support whatever His Majesty almuld Older 
after consulting the fi^tatee, because, if ho should be per- 
suaded to tolerate two religions by the counsel of suspected 
pCTsons, they could not aggee to it. The King therefore 
m^t have open^ the Estates of Blois in Deamiber, 1576 , 
with the conviction that he could only maintain the tolera- 
tion granted to the Huguenots by the Edict of Beaulieu at 

*B. N. It 1729 f. 898, Mwemt. 
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the expense of a new civil war, in which the Catholics or- 
ganized into the Holy League of the Holy Trinity under the 
lead of the house of Guise, would be the aggressors. 
Catherine had an open quarrel with the young Duke of 
Guise in which he was “very malapert with her.” ^ 


‘Cal. F. 1676, p. 365. 
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THE ORTHODOX ESTATES GENERAL 

One of the Huguenot demands wluch the King had 
originally been most averse to granting, was the assembly 
of the Estates General. But he had discovered that it was 
not possible to get money to pay his debts except through 
the Estates General. His poverty luul iH^come ao extreme 
that he felt he must sell some crown landa, but he could not 
give a salable title without some sort of emiorsement. He 
had therefore called an Assembly of Notables, consisting 
of men nominated by hinuself from the various provinces. 
When they met they refused to act in the matter, saying 
that they had not been elected by the proviiuxis and were 
only private persons. In addition the neeti of sweeping 
reforms in other matters besides the finances such as 
hardly could be undertaken without the help of the 
Estates General, had been brought very strongly to his 
attention by a petition of the people of Paris including the 
courts, the clergy and the burghers of each quarter. In 
answer to his request that they should give him 200, WO 
livres, they pointed out that, sinas the year 1560, when the 
civil discords began, tdm C’rown had collected from Paris amd 
other towns 36,000,000 francs and from ttio clergy 60,000,000 
francs, besides other gifts and subsidies. In spite of the 
fifteen years’ sacrifice of money and life, the condition of 
the realm was no better than it was at tine l>eginning. The 
reason is the universal corruption of church and state. 
Simony is openly permitted. Benefices are held by married 
ladies who squander tlio revenues on their own pleasures. 
The people are corrupted by heresy because they are with- 
out religious instruction. Justice cannot be had ixMjause 
it is bou^t and sold in the courts. There are too many 
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office holders and many of them are notoriously incapable. 
Murder is unpunished. Great cruelties and barbarities are 
committed by the gendarmerie, which is no longer filled with 
gentlemen but with people of low origin. Enormous grants 
are made to private persons to the ruin of the state. Taxes 
are farmed to foreigners, even when Frenchmen offer the 
same terms. Blasphemy and usury flourish throughout the 
realm. 

Such a document as this, solemnly laid before the 
royal council by the heads of the city government of that 
Paris which had backed him at St. Bartholomew, must 
have suggested to the King that the complaints of the 
people were no ordinary outcome of faction and that some 
unusual means must be taken to allay them.^ He finally 
decided therefore that he must call the Estates General. 

It was very natural that, as the Holy League of the Holy 
Trinity spread rapidly, the Huguenots began to be afraid 
of the very assembly of the Estates which they had made 
one of tihieir chief demands in taking arms. Their leaders 
like Navarre and Conde sent word that they were afraid 
to come unless the Guise stayed away. The Guise, on the 
other hand, so far from being disposed to stay away, were 
apparently making preparations to come to the Estates 
supported by a strong body of armed adherents. The 
Huguenots suggested that an assembly should be held like 
that of Pontoise in 1561 ; only that each province should be 
represented by six delegates instead of three, and that three 
of these should be chosen from one religion and three from 
the other. They could hardly have expected that this 
proposition, which gave the minority of PVance the same 
representation as the overwhelming majority, would be 
acceptable to the crown. Damville wrote in the name 
of the Associated Catholics saying that, if the elections went 
on as they had begun, the Estates would be a farce, because, 
up to this time, “no one has been elected, except those whom 

>B. N. It. 1729 f. 119. 161, 165; C. C. C. 252. f. 291; Arch. Vat. 17 July. 

15 Aug., 1576. 
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the Ring has nominated, who are the naost seditious per- 
sons in the realm and those who are most anxious for a 
renewal of the civil war.” As a consequence of this feeling, 
the Huguenots, for the most part, kept away from the 
elections and when the Estates assembled tliere was only 
one man, a representative of the nobles of Xaintonge, who 
called himself a Huguenot.* 

When the death of her husband gave Catherine de 
M6dicis a position of influence in the French Government, 
no Estates General had met in France for seventy-six years. 
In the thirty years before her death, during which she 
retained authority, four Estates General were sum- 
moned: the Estates of Orleans in 1560, the Estates of Pon- 
toise in 1661, the first Estates of Bio is in 1576, and the 
second Estates of Blois in 1588. Of these four tlie Estates 
of Blois in 1576 were in a sense the most important. It is 
true that they made no such clear constitutional claim as 
those we read in the cahier of the Nobility at Pontoisc, but 
the claims of Pontoise might be understood as applying 
only to the exceptional case of a regency ; whereas the first 
Estates of Blois, meeting under an adult King, forced the 
reversal of a very important decision of the Crown recorded 
in treaties and a royal edict and made demands which looked 
in the direction of an increased constitutional control by 
the assembly of the nation over taxation and legislation, 
Catherine and all her sons hated the very idea of the Estates 
General and these comparatively frequent meetings during 
the thirty years of her rule or influence, are the best possible 
proof of the need and peril of the government.® 

Letters were issued to every bailiff and seneschal of the 
kingdom in the middle of the summer of 1576, ordering 
elections to the Estates General of the kingdom, and assur- 
ing the electors that their deputies would find in the King 
“an entire good will to carry out completely whatever the 
said Estates may advise and resolve.” These letters set in 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 843, 856; Arch. Vat. 1 Dec., 1676. 
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motion a rather complicated system, for during the first two 
generations of the sixteenth century the right of represen- 
tation became very widely diffused and broadly based in 
the rural population of France. For the greater part of 
the kingdom the smallest hamlets had a voice in choosing 
representatives to an assembly in the chief place of the 
chatellenie. These were selected in an assembly of all the 
heads of families of a parish summoned, by notice read from 
the pulpit after mass, to meet, usually, in the place before 
the church. The deputies carried the written cahier of the 
village or villages: a list of complaints or wishes to which 
any member of the assembly had the right to propose 
additions. The assembly of the chatellenie sent its depu- 
ties with a summary of the complaints of these primary 
assemblies to the assembly of the representatives of the 
three Estates (Clergy, Nobles and People) of the bailliwick. 
They merged the complaints of all the chatellenies into a 
summary complaint to be carried to the Estates General by 
representatives elected by each order.^ 

Some of the districts did not send any representatives 
to the Estates of Blois. That came about in the greater 
number of instances, because the Huguenots who were in 
the majority in that district, did not care to send any repre- 
sentative to an assembly where the Edict of Pacification 
would be revoked. Not all of the districts sent representa- 
tives from each of the three orders. A number of the larger 
cities claimed the right to have special representation, but 
only Paris, Marseilles and Rouen obtained it. As a con- 
sequence of this failure the Estates of Blois represented 
preponderantly the rural population. The contemporary 
Protestant historians were unanimous in contesting the 
regularity of the elections for these Estates. Undoubtedly 
the Holy League exercised great influence and it is worthy 
of note that the greater part of the representatives of the 
third Estate were local royal functionaries. But too much 
weight should not be given to these facts; the League prob- 
*Charleville ctd. 24; Babeau, Rev. Hist., 1883, p. 95; de la Tour, 491. 
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ably expressed the sentiments of a very large number of 
the electors and it was quite customary to elect the royal 
functionaries as representatives, because they were fre- 
quently the leading citizens. In addition, it soon became 
evident that the assembly was neither entirely under the 
control of the Holy League, nor overshadowed by the royal 
authority, and it seems fair to conclude that the resolutions 
of the Estates at Blois represented the wislies of the ma- 
jority of the French Nation at that time. 

The opening harangue of the King was very effective, 
for Henry III had the gift of words. He profoundly 
touched the assembly by comparing the pro.sperity of the 
reign of his father with the miseries of his own reign and 
begged them, laying aside all personal passioti, to help him 
to reestablish the realm. The Estates were inspired with 
a high idea of their own authority, and they put their finger 
at once upon the chief cause of their lack of power, the 
failure to call them regularly. Each of the three orders 
demanded that the Estates should be aasemhled at intervals 
of from two to ten years. The Clergy and the Third Estate 
asserted the old claim that there should be no taxation 
without consent. The Nobility, probably because it did not 
consider that it could be taxal at all and therefore ought 
not to express any opinion about taxation, was silent on the 
subject. More than this, the Estates gave very unsiitis- 
factory answers to the request of tine King for a subsidy. 
The Clergy replied that they would vote no money until 
they could be assured tliat it would be better expended than 
the sum voted in the great contract of Poiasy. The Nobility 
replied that they owed their blood to the King, but not their 
money. Eight times the Third Estate refuseil to grant the 
King anything, even the smaller sum of which ho had im- 
mediate need, saying that they had been exprc'ssly ordered 
by their constituents to vote no new taxes, Imt to ask a 
reduction of the old. They asked that the royal council 
should be reformed and made to consist of one man from 
each province, representing either two or each of the three 
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orders. There was of course a royal party who insisted that 
such interference with the prerogative would make the King 
only a valet to the Estates, but all these resolutions passed 
by substantial majorities. Perhaps the strongest claim to 
constitutional authority put forward by the Estates, was 
that they alone had the power to alter the fundamental law 
of the realm.^ 

The most pressing question before the Estates was 
whether the Edict of Pacification should stand. The Clergy 
voted without any discussion and the Nobility without 
much, that only one religion could be tolerated in the king- 
dom. The Third Estate, after a long discussion, decided by 
the smallest majority possible that “all the subjects should 
be united in one religion by the best means which the King 
might decide to employ.” The minority, under the lead of 
Jean Bodin, the celebrated publicist and one of the founders 
of mtemational law, voted for the amendment that “they 
should be brought into union by gentle and peaceful means 
and without war.” 

The name of Catherine has not been mentioned in the 
immediately preceding pages. She had practically no in- 
fluence in the Estates, but their action belongs to her life 
because they make evident the conditions then forced upon 
the consideration of anyone attempting to exercise authority 
in France. The movement for the formation of the Holy 
League was skillfully guided by politicians, but it expressed 
a dominant passion in the hearts of the majority of French- 
men. In the Estates General at Blois, the rulers of France 
saw themselves confronted with an incarnation of the 
national will and the national desires, stronger than any of 
their predecessors had faced for nearly a century, and the 
Estates sugg^ted changes in the fundamental xinwritten 
constitution which were most offensive to Catherine and her 
son : e. g., their demand for direct legislative power and their 
request for regular meetings at fixed intervals. 

Catherine had twice before in her life been threatened 
Clerg^, Arch. Vat. 30 Dec., Journals of Bodin, Nevers, de Faix. 
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with direct attack upon her conduct and influence in the 
government; by the Estates General at Orleans and at Pon- 
toise. She had evaded or suppressed those movements : the 
first with the help of Anthony of Navarre, then titular pro- 
tector of the Huguenots; the second tlirough the influence 
of Coligny over the Huguenots and Moderate Catholic 
delegates of the Nobility. It is evident from a superficial 
view of what happened at the first Estates of Blois in 1576, 
that no one possessed any such influence over the delegates 
as Coligny had exercised at Pontoise, not even Guise; for 
the time had not yet come when he could show himself 
“King of the Estates General” as wffll as “King of Paris.” 
Even if he had possessed controlling influence in the Estates, 
Catherine knew he would not be willing to use it like 
Coligny in 1561, to block an attack upon her, and she found 
it wise to keep quiet and remain very much in the back- 
ground. When therefore there was sta-ious talk of a demand 
for the removal of certain men from the royal council, 
although most of those named had been known as strong 
personal supporters of Catherine for yem-s, she openly joined 
in the criticism of them and “talked more than anyone else 
of the mistakes they had made in the past.” ‘ On tlio side 
of the King also, Catherine felt oblig«!d to bo cautious, for 
it was now evident to her tliat her favorite son was not as 
inclined to depend entirely upon her advice as Charles IX 
had shown himself except for the brief interval wlum he had 
been so strongly impressed by the personality of Coligny. 

Early in January tire King called a special meeting of 
the royal council to decide what action should bo ttdeen 
upon the request of the tlireo ordens of the Kstatt» to 
unite all his subjects in one religion. Twm things made 
it evident that, if the King granted this request, civil 
war would begin once more. Fii^t the amendment offered 
by Jean Bodin that this should be done “by gentle moans 
and without war” had been defeated— -by a narrow margin 
but still defeated; secondly, the new Huguenot leador, 

*Ardi. Vat. 30 Deo., 1576. 
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Henry of Navarre, beginning to show, after an apparently 
frivolous youth, the iron will of his mother instead of the 
weakness of his father, had instantly taken up the challenge 
of that vote by surprising two royal cities. The question to 
be laid before the council was therefore an exceedingly 
grave one, and in accordance with an ancient custom 
when a very grave situation was brought before them, the 
members gave their opinion in turn and in writing. Cath- 
erine’s opinion was delivered first at great length. She 
suggested the terrible dangers which 

“this kingdom had met since this evil sect gained a foothold in 
it; which ought to make us recognize that the tolerance of it is 
very displeasing to God . . . who wishes to have pity upon this 
kingdom and will give you the grace to end it to His honor and 
to the repose and conservation of this kingdom and to your own 
great reputation. The best way to restore one religion and the 
most agreeable to a God who loves neither vengeance nor cruelty, 
would be to do so without the use of arms. To bring that about 
three men must be gained, the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Cond6 and Marshal Damvillc. Envoys must be sent to them and 
also delegates from the Estates. 

“Damvillc is the person I am most afraid of, because he has 
more understanding, experience and firmness of intention. There- 
fore we must not spare anything to gain him, for, if he is gained, 
all the Associated Catholics will follow him and Navarre and 
Cond6 will not be able to make any resistance. Therefore offer 
him anything and everything that he wants and get the Duke of 
Savoy (Damvillc had always been a close adherent of Savoy) to 
help you persuade him. Cond6 is not very dangerous without 
Navarre and Damvillc and if you cannot persuade either or both 
of them, then prepare for war.” 

In that case: 

“Form a commission of half a dozen men to somehow raise a 
million of livres and get the Pope to give you for four months 
two hundred thousand francs a month for, if you’re going to have 
war, which God forbid, I want you to make so great an effort that 
the length of it will not ruin your kingdom.” 

She advised four armies, 

“the first of Languedoc, to be commanded by Anjou (Alencon) 
with the counsel of the Duke of Nevers and assisted by the forces 
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of the League of that part of France. Another army would be 
needed in the northeast to stop mercenaries from Germany on the 
bank of the Rhine before they enter the kingilom. With his 
guards, reinforced by Swiss levies, tlm King must march through 
the centre of the kingdom, while Monipcn,<ier advanced in a 
northeasterly direction from Bordeaux to meet him, punishing 
rebels as he marches; so that, when the King joins lam, he may be 
able to play the part of granting pardon. A fifth and smaller 
army, under the command of tho Duke of Mi-rcoair, brother of the 
Queen, should advance through Auvergne to cover Paris. To get 
money the King should confiscate the ostate.s of all those who 
take arms against him, using a part to pay his army and another 
part to recompense those whoso ostate.s may bo seized or plun- 
dered by the rebels. Embassies must be .sent to ( uTinany to keep 
the princes from helping the rebels, all Huguenots who remain 
quietly in their houses must be assured of protection and every 
effort must be made to guard all cities, bridgi's, and fords against 
surprise. The Leagxic must not only furni.sh men but also be 
asked for money to pay troops. The Kstatc.s shouUi be asked to 
pay this present year all the debts of the* King by which his 
revenues were impounded, in order tliat In* might luive money to 
keep up his household and prosecute tlu; war if it is necessary to 
wage it.” 

We have also tho written opinion of thirteen other mem- 
bers of the council, but inasmuch aa the King had forbidden 
any suggestion of maintaining the Kdiet of Pacification, 
only one of them really discusses the {juestion of peace and 
war: the Duke of Nevers. He openly advlsiMl the King 
to choose peace and not to risk his kingdom. “Thosti who 
at Lyons counseled you to refuse an honorable peace, 
caused you in the end to make a wetrse one.” Most of 
the others, either by implication or by silence, surest 
their feelmg of the dajiger of war and stiveral iilainly liint 
at the danger of relying too much upon the Holy League. 
The opinions of tho three members of the house of Guise 
are worthy of note. The Cardinal of Guises was the only 
counsellor who explicitly and strongly approvckl both of 
the Holy League and the war which was its chief object. 
Guise and his brother Mayenne spoke moderately and 
modestly. 
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It is hardly possible to read these fourteen opinions 
without seeing that the Council, if its deliberations had 
been perfectly untrammeled, would have told the King the 
Huguenots would never submit and advised him against 
risking the revocation of the Edict of Pacification. The 
most practical and the ablest of all, in spite of the obscure 
and involved sentences which she was unable to avoid, 
is Catherine’s, but, with the exception of the Cardinal of 
Guise, she was the only one of the counsellors who spoke 
in flattering terms of the resolution of the King, which all 
saw meant a renewal of the civil war. But the King, either 
because of the strain of strong, almost fanatical, religiosity 
which ran through his complicated character, or because he 
was afraid to seem less zealous against heresy than the 
League, shut his eyes to the evident reluctance of his coun- 
sellors. He overlooked even the good excuse for avoiding 
war given him by the changed attitude of the Third Estate. 

As the first flush of religious zeal passed and men began 
to realize that the resolution to reunite the realm in one 
religion meant a renewal of the civil war in the face of 
ruined finances, the argument of the small minority in the 
order of the Nobility and the large minority in the Third 
Estate, who had fought for toleration and peace, began to 
find new force in the hearts of those whom they had at 
first failed to convince. An anonymous writing circulated 
among them pointed out that the Huguenots were stronger 
than ever: 

“They hold two hundred fortified places, each capable of 
stopping an army for six weeks. . . . Four wars have ruined the 
kingdom, what can you hope from a fifth? The cost of the first 
crushed the people with taxes, the second increased the burden 
by the destruction of the churches, the third added robbery, 
pillage and the plunder of the laborer, the fourth banished all 
discipline from our army. Do not plunge the kingdom into war. 
If you do, it will be engraved on the memory of posterity that, 
by a conventicle labeled the Estates Geoetal held at’ Blois, the 
general estate of the realm was miserably betrayed and delivered 
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as a prey into the hands of the Italians to be forever their sub- 
ject and prisoner.” ^ 

The current ran strongly now in favor of peace, and, on 
the 15th of January, after a stormy session in which Bodin, 
the leader of the minority, was so roughly handled that the 
next day he wore his sword for fear of lieing insulted, the 
Third Estate passed a vote directing their orator to request 
the King to procure the reunion of the kingdom in one 
religion by peaceful means and without war. It was the 
same orator (Versoris), a leading Ix'aguer from Paris, who 
had presented their previous resolution and he betrayed his 
commission, omitting the new request of the Tliird Estate 
for peace. The sequel to this was a very stormy scene in 
the assembly and the attempt to hold a caucus on the part 
of the war men to prevent tlie Third hlstate from getting 
their request before the King, on the ground that the 
Estates, being now adjourned, no new re.solution could be 
passed. Bodin found his way into this secu-et meiUing and 
pointed out to them that if the E.Htate.H wtTc atljourned, as 
they claimed, they were guilty of a capital crime in meeting 
without the King’s orders. 

Just at this psychological moment the Duke of Mont- 
pensier returned from his mission to the King of Navarro. 
He was a man whose zeal for orthodo.xy no one could 
question, and in the wars of the past lui had lieen one of 
the most cruel opponents of the Huguenots. It pnaiuced 
therefore an enormous effect when he apptuiretl in the gen- 
wal assembly of the Third Estate atul ai>i>ke as follows: 

“I believe no one of you suspects me of being anything but a 
good Catholic, but when I considiT the ruin of this king(kHn by 
the past wars, how much our ncighliors profit by tntr nuserics and 
try to sustain them, the debts of the King and thf imptwsihility 
of paying them if the war rccomnienct-s, that tin* liattlcs wa have 
fought for fifteen years have not brought back ajjyom^ to the true 
reli^on as a good reform of the kingdom might have done, when 

‘Cal. F. 1576, p. 461: B. N. Port. Foot,, 300 f. 181 (misdated), Comp. 
Bib. du Eoy, Rec. de Pihom, 1, 1358. 
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I see the misery of the poor people in all places I have passed in 
my journey, who with one voice, Catholic and Reformed, asked 
me to urge peace on the King, telling me of looting, of the viola- 
tion of women, of the cessation of trafl&c and agriculture — finally, 
when I remember how the Emperor Charles V, when he had the 
German princes prisoners, was obliged to permit them to live 
according to their religion — all these things compel me to advise 
the King to peace and to try to soften the declaration he has 
recently issued to the Huguenots. It seems to me, gentlemen, 
you should have the same opinion and make the same request of 
the King.” 

The deputies immediately begged permission to hold a 
meeting, and concluded by a plurality of votes that the 
King should be begged by written request to reunite his 
subjects to the Roman Church without war,^ which meant 
some degree of toleration. 

In one direction the attempt of the Crown to carry out 
the wishes of the Estates and end the war by negotiation, 
met with an unexpected success. The Huguenots of 
Languedoc had for some time been discontented with 
Damville, the leader of the Associated Catholics. The 
result of this tension and of the flattering offers of the King 
and Catherine, was that in June he appeared in arms for 
the King and in a short time took twenty-seven walled 
towns of the Huguenots. The other Huguenot leaders, 
however, were not equally manageable and France was also 
threatened with the renewal of a foreign invasion. Duke 
Casimir returned to the King all the lands he had received 
in France and when the King would not receive them, the 
messenger left the title deeds on the table and announced 
that the Duke thought himself free from all promises. The 
report was started that all the Protestant princes, includmg 
England, Scotland, the rebellious Netherlands, the German 
Princes, the Protestant Swiss Cantons and the Huguenots, 
had joined together in a great league of religion, which had 
met at Magdeburg and agreed to raise an army of fifty 
thousand men. Many people suspected at the time that 

^ Bodin. 
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it was a forgery intended to frighten the King of France 
into making peace, and indeed it was. A little later Eliza- 
beth tried to form such a league, but the effort broke down 
on the ill feeling between the Lutheran and Calvinist princes 
of Germany, which became so great that it was only with 
some difficulty that the Lutherans were persuaded not to 
condemn the doctrine of the Calvinists in a solemn assembly 
of the Empire.^ 

It soon became evident to close observers at the court 
that the Queen Mother, in spite of her neutral advice in 
the royal council, was thoroughly opposed to war and was 
doing her best to dissuade her son from it. The King was 
so determined on war that he even dismissed from the 
council the Bishop of Limoges, wlio was known as a strong 
peace-man, but called him back the next day whtm C’atherine 
complained that an attack on him was an attack on her, 
because, whatever he had done in regard to peace, was all 
done by her orders. She added tliat before this attack on 
her was over many who had begun it woidd be sorry for it, 
and wept over the matter in her caltinet in company with 
her daughter. Catherine was warmly supported by the 
Duke of Montpensier, who went so far as to tell die King 
that having signed the Edict of Paxufieation he and his son 
would not take arms to break it. The two continutxi their 
efforts to alter the apparently fixed determination of the 
King, but it was some time before they prcKluced any effect 
except to make those who knew somtdhing of the inside of 
life at court aware of the fact that tJio King and Catherine 
were at odds with each other.=* 

In spite of this sharp difference of opinion, the King 
continued to sliow his mother the greatest possible honor 
and was in die habit of visiting her every day. Her cor- 
r^ondence makes plain that her advice given in the coun- 

*B. N. C. C. C. 29 f. 30, complaint of IluEtuiuota of Bas-Laoftucdoc ; 
B. N. It. 1730 f. 17, 29, S9, f<k, fr. 3129, .3332; Cal. F. 1577, pp, 538. 542. 686; 
Cal. F. 1677-1678, pp. 17, 89,247, 301. 

■Arch. Vat. 28 Jan.. 7 Fob,. 1.677; B. N, It, 1729 f. 280. m 968. 1730 
f. 9, fds. fr. 3231; Curd. Giiijio to Duolit'w N'cnuiiirM. 
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cil of January for tihie conduct of Uie war, if war was decided 
upon, was followed in all its details. It also shows that she 
was indefatigable in trying to borrow money and in writing 
to foreign princes to keep them from giving aid to the 
rebels who were trying to obtain help from all sources. 
Henry of Navarre even wrote to Philip of Spain trying to 
borrow twelve thousand scudi, promising in exchange to 
marry his sister to the son of the Duke of Savoy, to keep 
France from all league with the Turk, and, if the King 
of Spain wished, to furnish forces for a war against them. 
This offer met with a polite refusal. But not so the ad- 
vances of the Huguenots to England. Elizabeth promised 
them secret aid and advanced money for their levy of 
German mercenaries. The hotter to cover up this 
action, she even hinted at the possibility of reopening the 
negotiations for her marriage with the Duke of Anjou. The 
intrigue was made evident to Catherine by some letters that 
were intercepted and she reproached the Queen of England 
with it. Elizabeth unblushingly denied the whole matter, 
bringing counter-charges of a plot in France for an attack 
upon Ireland, and the two queens followed their usual prac- 
tice of closing the dispute by each presenting the other with 
an official falsehood it was possible for her to accept by 
shutting her eyes to the facts she unofficially knew.^ 

In raising money, Catherine was not helped by the ex- 
travagant habits of the court. It was a constant source of 
amazement and discontent that the King should continue 
to spend so much money in feasts and costly pleasures. 
After the capture of La Charity by his brother, he gave a 
great feast to him and his captains where the ladies-in- 
waiting, dressed like men in costumes of green silk, served 
at a table that was decorated in green. The green silk for 
this festival cost sixty thousand francs. A few days later, 
Catherine spent a hundred thousand francs more on another 
banquet in her chateau of Chenonceau, for which she had 


‘Girard, 1, 
Letts. V, 260, 2( 
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to borrow the money. The most beautiful ladies of the 
court, “half nude and having their hair down over their 
shoulders, were used in serving the banquet.” That these 
costumes, which shocked some ol)servers, were any more 
extreme than ttie latest universally accepted modes, may 
well be doubted. In the midst of thesti terrible straits for 
money Catherine did not spime even more personal expenses. 
She wrote to her almoner who was in charge of making a 
new palace out of a convent— for Catherine was never 
satisfied to live in the Ix)uvre: 

“I should like, if it’s po.-fsible, that you should have the street 
alongside my house closed and also th.at you .should .'<end me the 
plan and have the garden put in order that thi.s wint<T you may 
be able to plant it all, according to the sketch which I will send 
you by the first messenger. For if I return, which may he very 
soon, I should like to have th(‘ plc.'usurc tif fimling it done, at 
least ready to plant and the allcc.s all prepared ami the canals 
made and the fountain in piac<s bc<’au.«(‘, ns I’m not any longer 
planning to build the gallery nor the church, you haven’t any- 
thing to do except to level off the grouial a.s fjir a.s 1 wish the 
terrace and to make the wall at the otlier end in order to form the 
new street after you Imve elosed the otluT for the tdiureh. But 
when I have more money 1 will make it in the place wliich the 
King has given me.” * 

The war was not one of battles in the open field, but 
of ambuscades, surprises and siegt's of eitie.s. It took on, 
especially in the southeast, a ehjiracter (d inert^ti.sed ferocity, 
but both sides clung to the banner of ndigioti. At the 
taking of Gap, the war cry of the a.HH.nilnnts wn.s “( ’lirist,” 
and of the defenders, “Je.Hus.” The Ilugncmots found one 
partisan leader who inspired tlie s,nme sort of tturor n.H des 
Adrets, now gone over to tht‘ royal side. IVIatthew Merle, 
oldest son of a family of the* l<*aser tutbilify, ent(*rt*d as a lad 
into the third Huguenot war and Iseraiiie Litmtenant of 
the Count of Peyre, whom he aecaunpanief! to I’uris for the 
marriage of Margaret and Hejiry of Navarro. The Count 

‘B. N. It. 1730 f. 79; Cal. F. 1577, p. 5t»; de I'likitoUe. 1, p. 188; 
Letts. V, 272. 
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was killed, but Merle escaped and helped by his old master’s 
widow, raised a band of soldiers which rapidly increased. 
“He was short, heavily built and slightly lame. His hair 
and beard were pale and he wore two great turned up 
moustaches like the tusks of a wild boar. His nose was 
broad and snubbed and his furious gray eyes were sunk deep 
in his head.” This figure of a guerilla partisan wasted the 
country with fire and sword and at the end of the war 
retired to a barony paid for by plunder and ransom money.^ 

In spite of the fact that the King’s armies won two 
important towns and showed themselves superior in the 
field, it soon became evident that he could not sustain the 
war long enough to wear out the Huguenots. So, early in 
August, the Duke of Montpensier was again on his way to 
meet the deputies of the King of Navarre in order to 
negotiate a peace. The negotiations dragged for some time, 
because the King did not want to grant the demands of 
the Huguenots, but in reality he had no choice. His lack 
of money, the desertions from his army and the news that 
Duke Casimir was about to invade France with over twenty 
thousand mercenaries, compelled him to make peace. This 
was so evident that even the Duke of Guise, after it was 
made, wrote to the King that peace was “so necessary that 
a little delay in making it would have brought extreme 
ruin.” Toward the end of September, the Te Deum for 
peace was sung in Notre Dame at Paris.- 

This Peace of Bergerac, proclaimed in the Edict of 
Poitiers, September 18th, 1577, was one of the most lasting 
peaces which punctuated the civil wars of France during 
the lifetime of Catherine. It gave the kingdom eight years 
of rest, save for two short local insurrections ending almost 
as soon as they began and that sporadic fighting which was 
endemic in Dauphiny. The peace showed the swing of the 
pendulum back from the extreme Huguenot advantage 

'ChaxTonet, 116; Petitot, 38, p. 213. 
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gained in the previous peace of Beaulieu. Whereas that 
Edict permitted preaching in more than one thousand towns, 
this allowed it in hardly a hundred. The Huguenots were 
granted as cautionary towns for six years, only eight cities 
out of more than a hundred wliich tliey held. In sliort, the 
new edict permitted the Huguenots to exist, but gave them 
no opportunity to increase.* 

‘B. N. It. 1730 f. 149; Isambcrt, 14, p. 330; Nevora, 1, p. 290. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


CHARACTER OP HENRT HI. FAMILY JEALOUSY 

Soon after the Peace of Bergerac, the President of the 
royal council, Morvillier, Bighop of Orleans, died. He 
had for many years been counted a faithful supporter of 
Catherine. Descended from one of those great families of 
the robe longue whose members divided among themselves 
so many oflS.ces of state, with one grandfather Chancellor 
of France and another First President of the Parlement of 
Paris, he had become a member of the royal council under 
Francis I and was the last of the men of that time who 
still remained on it. His death must have made Catherine 
feel that she was living among a generation who knew her 
not. She was concerned about his illness and wrote recom- 
mending him to take syrup of chicory mixed with rhubarb; 
for she had always been fond of dosing herself and pre- 
scribing remedies for her friends in illness. The loss of so 
faithful a servant touched her, and she wrote to the ambas- 
sador in England who was married to his grandniece: “The 
death of the late Sire of Morvillier having occurred to my 
great regret, I have very willingly granted to you the Abbey 
of St. Pierre de Melun, according to a wish he had expressed 
to me while he was alive and his great and notable sawices 
will be so continually before my eyes that I shall keep 
towards his family a very active good will.” ^ 

It soon became evidait that the two problems which 
had faced Henry III at the beginning of his reign, the 
jealous ambition of his brother and the discontent of the 
Huguenots, were not solved by the Peace of Bergerac or the 
reconciliation of the two brothers, and since the Estates of 

•Letts. V. 282. e.g. I, 676; UI, 193, 304; VI, 49, X, 429, etc. Le 
Labourer qtd., I, 305. 
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Blois had refused to do the thing for which the King had 
assembled them — pay his debts — tlie situation was stiU 
complicated by the discontent of several of the most ortho- 
dox provinces with the heavy taxation. Apparently the 
King utterly failed to appreciate the seriousness of the 
situation and his conduct deepened the impression he had 
already made upon a large part of his subjt'cts that he was 
effeminate and debauched. Not long after the signing of 
the peace, he gave a veiy scandaUnns confirmation of his 
reputation. At the inarriagt' of one of the superintendents 
of finance, the King appeared afti'r supper masked and at 
the head of about thirty ma.skei! ladie.s of tlu; court. All 
were dressed in cloth of silver or white silk richly embroid- 
ered with pearls and other precious stones. Thti maskers 
began to act in .such a way that, tlu* grt'ater part of the wed- 
ding guests and all the “wlst'st ladies” withdrew and there 
followed in tlic prea('nce of the King a vi'ry wihl scene. For 
more tlian a year the King had been noticeably surrounding 
himself with a band of young courtiers to wluun the people 
gave the insulting name of “inignonH" or darlings. These 
mignons wore their hair long, "crimped and njcrimped in 
the most artificial way, tucked up beneath their little bon- 
nets of velvet as the women of the town wear it and the 
starched rufides of their drcss shirts half a foot long, so 
arranged that their heads aliove them looked like the head 
of John the Baptist on a platter. The rt*st of their dress 
was of the same sort and they did not do anything except 
gamble, swear, dance, bow, fight suid run %vitii women and 
follow the King wherever ho wcrR and fear and honor him 
more than God.” ' 

Then the King founded a new order of the Holy Spirit, 
whose <»stumo exceeded tho strangest tlrcams of extrava- 
gance, with a cap of black velvet, coat and trousers of cloth 
of silver, dioes and scabbard of the sword of white velvet. 
The mantle was of black velvet bordercHl with fleur do lis 
in gold thread, mixed with tongues of flame and tlio initials 

*De I’Brtoile, 1, pp. 143, 225. 
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of the King in silver thread, the cloak lined with orange 
satin and adorned by a cape of cloth of gold, also em- 
broidered heavily in cloth of gold and silver, with a great 
gold necklace around the neck made of the interlacing of 
the initials of the King, fleur de lis and tongues of fire, to 
which hung a gold cross richly chased and enameled with 
a white dove of the Holy Spirit in the middle. There was 
posted on the gate of the church where the first solemn 
meeting of this new order of the Holy Spirit was held, 
a terrible satire in which God is represented as addressing 
the members as princes of Sodom, and in the spring of that 
year the Pope wrote to the Nuncio: “His Holiness under- 
stands to his great grief that in the court of France such 
vice as cannot be described prevails, which, passing every- 
thing usual and all bounds of modesty, is without any doubt 
the reason for the wrath of God against that kingdom. His 
Holiness wants you to get the confessors of the King and 
his brother to attack bravely their evil lives and say the 
wrath of God will not leave the kingdom until they stop 
such things.” '^ 

The unspeakable satires circulated at court, the violent 
attacks of his enemies and the attitude taken by most 
modem historians in regard to Henry’s relations to his 
mignons, have obscured the fact that, in surrounding him- 
self with them, Henry had an idea of statecraft and that 
he saw in them something else besides companions of his 
pleasures. He had inherited aU of his mother’s passion 
for authority and, even though he lacked the will and the 
industry necessary for a mler, he was not willing to be, like 
his brother Francis II, a mere cipher in the state, or 
Charles IX, absorbed in the pleasures of hunting and ath- 
letic exercise. He had the best mind of Catherine’s four 
sons and he was fond of reading or having read to him 
Polybius, Tacitus, and especially Machiavelli. He came to 
the crown with the fixed intention of “freeing it from the 

'Cluny Museum, de I’Estoile, 1, p. 301; Arch. Vat. 10 Mar., 1578. 
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yoke of factions and becoming a free and absolute king like 
his glorious ancestors.” His mignons were selected from 
the sons of the lesser nobility and their fortunes were en- 
tirely dependent upon him. One quality they all possessed 
in the very highest degree and that was courage. The King 
wished to be surrounded by swords which belonged to 
neither faction and when he raised the ablest of them to 
the highest social rank and gave tluun important offices 
in the state, he undoubtedly deliberaUdy intended to create 
in them a balance to the great hereditary families of the 
nobility who had been too strong for his brothers.' 

Such a policy, even if it had been carried out in the most 
cautious way, was sure to awaken the greatest resentment. 
It not only crossed too many interis^ts, but sliocked too 
many ideas to be well received, and it “seems to theme 
accustomed to have a share in tlui government that their 
authority is diminished whenever the King advances new 
subjects who do not depend on anyone but him.” Among 
the first to resent the favor shown by the King to his 
mignons, was the King's brother, the Duke of Anjou. He 
had long kept around him a little baml of favorite gentle- 
men, for the most part quite young, and his men and the 
King’s new men soon found themselves literally at swords’ 
points. The result was a stJries of <le8perate quarrels. 
Bussy d’Amboise, the leader of tlnwe rullling yt)ung blades, 
had a quarrel with Caylus, a King’s man. The English 
Ambassador, at Elizabetida request, inquired about its 
origin. His report suggests vividly the tone of manners 
which prevailed among tJieso eomrades of the King and his 
heir. The conversation bt^an witli a dull and unmention- 
able witticisra developed in a series of unprintable repartees 
of the <K)unfay barroom order. Then “It is notliing so,” 
saith Caylua “Thou hast lied,” saith Bussy. “You think,” 
saith Caylus, “that you are tlie goodliest person in all this 
court, but there are others as goodly as you.” “Thou hast 

*De i’]&aoile, Bd. App. 81. Davib (am at p»^>, lU, 24, IW- 
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lied,” saith Bussy. “Thou art a fool,” saith Caylus. “Thou 
hast lied,” saith Bussy.^ 

For the splendor and outward refinement of the court 
of the last Valois do not conceal a trait of rank coarseness 
which flourished in the atmosphere of civil war like weeds 
in rich untended ground during a damp summer. 

Soon after this courtly interview between Caylus and 
Bussy, some of the King’s men tried to kill Bussy, and 
Anjou went to the King to say that if punishment were not 
meted out he would leave court, where his faithful followers 
were always being insulted. Catherine took his part and 
said that, if the King did not dismiss his insolent young 
favorites, he would see the total ruin of the kingdom 
because the good old servants of the crown would all retire 
and he would find himself the most disconsolate King in 
the world. His wife threw herself at his feet and begged 
him to listen to his mother’s words. The King promised 
to remedy the matter and gave his brother permission to 
go hunting for several days. At night Anjou ordered all 
his gentlemen to be ready to start early in the morning. 
But the King, after he had retired to his room, was per- 
suaded by his mignons that it was not safe to allow his 
brother to leave Paris. He threw a nightrobe over his 
shoulders and went to find Catherine, bursting into her room 
with the remark that he had made up his mind it was very 
dangerous to allow his brother to leave and that he was 
going on the spot to have him arrested and to search his 
trunk. Catherine, thoroughly frightened at what might 
happen, put on a mantle and went with him upstairs to the 
room of Anjou. The King knocked loudly on the door, 
crying out who he was and ordering it to be opened. Anjou 
sat up in bed and ordered his valet to open the door. 

"The King commenced to scold him and to say that he’d 
teach him what it was to make plots against his King, at the 
same time commanding his archers of the guard to clear the 
room and to carry my brother’s trunk out of it.” . . . “He him- 

'Paaquier, 2, p. 343; Arch.. Vat. 23 Nov. 1673; Cal. F. 1573, p. 712. 
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yoke of factions and becoming a free and absolute king like 
his glorious ancestors.” His mignons were selected from 
the sons of the lesser nobility and their fortunes were en- 
tirely dependent upon him. One quality they all possessed 
in the very highest degree and that was courage. The King 
wished to be surrounded by swords which belonged to 
neither faction and when he raised the ablest of them to 
the highest social rank and gave them important offices 
in the state, he undoubtedly deliberately intended to create 
in them a balance to the great hereditary families of the 
nobility who had been too strong for his brothers.^ 

Such a policy, even if it had been carried out in the most 
cautious way, was sure to awaken the greatest resentment. 
It not only crossed too many interests, but shocked too 
many ideas to be well received, and it “seems to those 
accustomed to have a share in the government that their 
authority is diminished whenever the King advances new 
subjects who do not depend on anyone but him.” Among 
the first to resent the favor shown by the King to his 
mignons, was the King’s brother, the Duke of Anjou. He 
had long kept around him a little band of favorite gentle- 
men, for the most part quite young, and his men and the 
King’s new men soon found themselves literally at swords’ 
points. The result was a series of desperate quarrels. 
Bussy d’Amboise, the leader of these ruffling young blades, 
had a quarrel with Caylus, a King’s man. The English 
Ambassador, at Elizabeth’s request, inquired about its 
origin. His report suggests vividly the tone of manners 
which prevailed among these comrades of the King and his 
heir. The conversation began with a dull and unmention- 
able witticism developed in a series of unprintable repartees 
of the country barroom order. Then “It is nothing so,” 
saith Caylus. “Thou hast lied,” saith Bussy. “You think,” 
saith Caylus, “that you are Ihe goodliest person in all this 
court, but there are others as goodly as you.” “Thou hast 
*De I'EstoiJLe, Rel. App. 61. Davila (oae of Henrj'a piges), III, 24, 1^. 
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But tears of tenderness and bitter anger lay very close 
together in the hearts of the over-nervous children of 
Catherine and a few days later Anjou made up his mind 
to escape from the Louvre at all hazards. The streets were 
too strictly guarded for him to hope to pass them, so he got 
his sister Margaret to provide a cord; which she did by 
smuggling it into her room in the case of a lute. She took 
supper with her mother on the appointed night and her 
brother, impatient to get away, came and spoke to her as 
she rose from the table, telling her in a low voice to hurry 
up and go to her room. 

“Matignon, a clever and dangerous Norman who didn't like 
my brother and guessed that something was going on, said to my 
mother as she was going into her chamber, that my brother was 
planning to get away and wouldn’t be in the palace tomorrow. 
He thought I didn’t hear this, but I did, for I kept close to my 
mother and watched everything. When we got into her cabinet 
she took me aside and said: ‘Do you know what Matignon said 
to me?’ I said, ‘I didn’t hear it. Madam, but I saw it was some- 
thing which troubled you.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, with great emphasis, 
‘for you know I have given my word to the King that your 
brother will not run away and Matignon has just told me that 
he knows very we'll that he won’t be here tomorrow.’ ” Margaret 
then describes the agonies of conscience which she felt over the 
choice of swearing to a lie or breaking faith with her brother. 
She explains the way in which she escaped both, by state- 
ments which the reader finds more difficult to distinguish 
from lies than she does. “My mother, not looking too closely at 
the sense of my words, said to me, ‘Think well what you say. 
You must be surety for it. You will answer for it with your life.’ 
I answered her, smiling, that that was what I wanted and saying 
good night I went to my room.” 

After she had gone to bed and her ladies-in-waiting had 
left her with her domestics, 

“my brother and two of his gentlemen came in and we tied the 
cord on a stick and, looking down into the ditch to see that no 
one was there, with the aid of only three of my women and of the 
valet who had brought the cord, we lowered, first my brother, 
then Simier, pale and trembling, and then Conge, his valet de 
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chambre. He went to a house built against the fortifications, 
where Bussy had already made a hole in the wall; through which 
he passed to find horses and friends waiting and riding eighty- 
four miles in thirty-six hours, arrived at a strong town of his own 
provinces.” (February, 1578.) 

Margaret and her women put the cord on the fire, but 
it made so big a flame that the chimney caught fire and 
the archers of the night guard came and pounded on the 
door, demanding that it should he opened. Margaret bade 
her women talk softly through the door, telling them not 
to wake the Queen, that there was nothing the matter and 
that they would attend to any fire there was in the chimney; 
so that finally the guards went away. Hut before morning 
the King got word of his hrother’s escape and she was at 
once summoned to where tlie King was sitting on the edge 
of Catherine’s bed 

“in such a wrath that I believe that he would have made me feel 
it, if fear on account of the abHcnce of my brother and the 
presence of my mother hadn’t stopped him. They both said to 
me in one voice that I had told them my bruthiT wouldn’t go 
away and that I had gone bail for it, I said yes, but that he’d 
fooled me as he had fooU'd them; that anyway, he had only left 
in order to make preparations which were necessary for his 
enterprise in Flanders. That softened the King a little and he 
allowed me to go back to my room." ‘ 

From his refuge Anjou wrote at once a very humble 
letter to Catherine saying ho had retired with his friends 
only because he was not safe at court and Hiat he was still 
a faithful brother to the King. Henry gladly accepted her 
offer to follow him and pereuade him to (•omc back. Prob- 
ably all three of them were oblivious of the rumors rt'ported 
with great glee by her deadly enemy, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, that all this trouble was fomented by her in order to 
get rid of the mignons of the King; “which is one of her 
prmcipal purposes, iir order that may remain master of 
her sons and of everything else, because ha* mediation and 

’Margaret, 1^. 
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intercession is necessary to both of them.” This reading 
of the situation was partly an invention of malice and also 
an outcome of the stupid idea that Catherine invariably 
employed a policy — which she frequently used — of playing 
one faction off against another in order that she might 
maintain her power between both. Her letters show plainly 
that she was not stupid enough to apply any such policy 
to this deadly dangerous quarrel between the King and the 
heir to the throne, which meant the ruin of the house of 
Valois if it continued.^ 

Anjou was in a position of advantage and he knew it. 
The great dissatisfaction among the northern provinces 
about taxation and the still unsettled disorders of the 
southern provinces about religion, made it very dangerous 
for the King to leave him discontented, lest he should again 
become a rallymg point for rebellion. In addition he held 
such fortified positions on important rivers that a compe- 
tent observer thought it would be easy for him to starve 
Paris in fifteen days. His mother spent eleven days with 
him, but we do not know much about what took place 
between them; indeed we know little except that she could 
not induce him to come back to court as she had hoped, 
for his heart was fixed, not on making trouble m France, 
but on accepting the vague flattering offers which were 
still coming to him from the Estates of the Netherlands. 
He readily agreed to undertake nothing against his brother, 
but she could not persuade him to refuse this offer. He 
sent gentlemen of his household to negotiate in the Nether- 
lands and began to levy troops and to send them across 
the border. This distressed Catherine and the King and 
exposed Prance to the danger of war with Spain.® 

His mother therefore determined to make a last attempt 
to dissuade him from this enterprise. She left Paris again 
about the beginning of May and got back soon after the 
middle of the month. We have her own account of the argu- 

’A. N. K. 1547 f. 93. 97; B. N. It. 1730 f. 244. 
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ments which she laid before her younger son in this second 
visit. It was wrong for him to levy forces without his 
brother’s consent and his brother was not now able to help 
him. The King of Spain had sent word that if Atijou en- 
tered the Netherlands he would at once tleelare war against 
France. They were trying to trick him because several of 
the provinces had already elected the Archduke Matthias, 
the brother of the Emperor, as their proft'ctor. In addition 
the Protestant princes of Germany and tlu' Queen of Eng- 
land were joined together to bring about peace in the 
Netherlands and they would object to hi.s invasion. She 
could not persuade Anjou to abanduti the enterprise, but she 
got him to promise that ho would not go to Flanders until 
he had been made Protector by all the proviiu’c.s and had 
four of the chief cities of the Netherlands put into his hands. 
She told the Spanish Amba.s8a<lor that .die had done every- 
thing she could to persuade him to give up this plan, but 
was sorry to say she had bt>en unable to 8uc(!i*ed. The 
Ambassador was not very much impn‘SHt*d with her assur- 
ances and thought the whole affair arose from her extreme 
desire for the marriage of Anjou to one of the Infantas. 
“As she does not dare to apeak of it openly becaustj she’s 
afraid of a refusal, she is allowing him to arm in the hope 
that we’ll be forced to make the proposal from our side.” ‘ 

Both Catherine’s account and the Ambaasiulor's com- 
ments were true. Catherine wa.H unable to persuaiie her 
son, but since slic vrm unable to persuade liim, slie was not 
unwilling to make for him out of the situation the profit 
of a good marriage if slio could. She sent Marslial Cosse 
to Anjou with a list of all the possible marriage.^ he might 
make; a sort of review of tlie royal marriage? market of the 
world. She did not see any grt'at advantage in marrying 
either the Princess of Saxony or the Priiua's.s of ( 'h've.H, but 
if he wanted, the King would do all he eoulil to make either 
of these matches for him. In Italy there was the daughter 
of the Duke of Florence, but she couldn’t bring him any- 

‘B. N. It. 1730 f. 45a. 
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thing but money, which would not be of much advantage. 
The very pretty daughter of the Duke of Mantua would be 
better, because she might receive as her marriage portion 
the Marquisate of Montferrat, to which his brother would 
add the Marquisate of Saluces, which would give him a nice 
little state south of the Alps. She made it evident that 
the match which still pleased her most was to marry one 
of his nieces, who ought to bring as a dot Pranche Comte. 
“There is also the Princess of Navarre (Henry’s sister), and 
if he wants to consider that they will take up the matter 
very willingly.” They beg him to make up his mind about 
all these suggestions and to answer them. In addition to 
these attempts to divert Anjou from his enterprise, the King 
forbade anyone to take an engagement for military service 
on pain of death, and when he heard that some merchants 
of Lucca were willing to lend Anjou money he sent the 
Chancellor to stop the bargain. But in spite of everything 
Anjou continued his preparations to invade the Netherlands 
and early in July, he crossed the border. By treaty with 
the Estates General, he took the title of “Defender of the 
Liberty of the Netherlands against the Tyranny of the 
Spaniards.” He agreed that he was to have nothing to do 
with the government of the country, but would maintain 
for their defense an army of twelve thousand men at his 
own expense for three months and, if the war was not 
finished then, an army of thirty-five hundred men so long 
as it mi^t last. The King was persuaded by Catherine to 
make the best of a bad matter and to allow Anjou’s house- 
hold and Swiss guard to follow him.^ 

The influence of the mignons over the King seemed to 
grow and in the end of the spring a dramatic event gave 
it a very scandalous emphasis. His chief mignon, Caylus, 
quarreled, for some slight cause, in the court of the Louvre, 
with a favorite of the Duke of Guise. At five o'clock the 
next morning they fought at the horse market, each sup- 

‘ Letts. VI, 14; B. N. It. 1730 f. 330, 373, 404, 412, fds. fr. 3291, 3389 
f. 113; Muller, 1, pp. 329, 408. 
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ported by two of his friends. Two died in the field and 
one the next day, a fourth recovered after sLx weeks, one 
escaped with a slight wound and Caylus languished with 
nineteen wounds until he died at the end of three months. 
The King showed the most excessive grief, spending day 
and night by his bedside, buried him with the honors usually 
accorded only to princes and erected nuirble statues with 
flattering epitaphs in honor of tlie two champions. The 
epitaphs were mocked in a number of uiuiuotable lam- 
poons.^ 

Ever since the beginning of die year, most disquieting 
reports had been coming from the tliree southern provinces 
of Guienne, Languedoc and Dauphiny. Neitlu'r side would 
trust the other enough to lay down thedr arms and the 
continued attempts to surprise towns gave good ground for 
the suspicions of both. In addition there were many 
murders and duels, the bitter crop of vengeance from the 
war. The Edict of Pacification was maniftstly not obeyed 
and, by the middle of the summer, it was greatly to be 
feared that civil war, blazing sporadically, woultl break out 
again and involve the whole south. “ 

As had been the case for many years, everybody looked 
to Catherine to do the most difficult task ; especially when 
the task was one of personal adjustment and rmuudiiation. 
In September 1678 Ae started on what slie expected would 
be a three months' journey, with the purpose of quieting 
the southern provinces and so destroying the danger of a 
renewal of the intrigue between her younger son and the 
Huguenots, for she knew tliat he was already diwxmtented 
with the Estates of the Netherlands, bcxrause he was not 
getting from them the power he had hoped to r(*ceive. She 
told her fears about his attitude in a long conversation with 
the Voaetian Ambassador before she starttsl, pointing out 
that the King was in very weak hcaltli and hati no children 


*De I'Ertofle, 1, p. 243; de Thou. V, 839. 

irro <3. 3340 f. 33; A. N. K. 
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and that Anjou and his descendants would in all probability 
inherit the crown. He already had a larger estate than any 
son of France ever had and an income of over a million 
francs a year, “which by the laws of this kingdom is for- 
bidden; for no son of the King can have more than sixty 
thousand francs income, and I am the cause of his being so 
rich. But with all that he is not content either with the 
King or with me because in truth he has too ambitious a 
mind.” “Nevertheless she had good hopes that she could so 
manage affairs that he would not again rebel against his 
brother.” ^ 

‘B. N. It. 1730 f. 457. “The Queen Mother said all this to me.” 



CHAPTER -XXXVII 


JOUKNKYa Ol-' PAC-'inCATION 

During this long jounioy, \vhit‘h 8trt't<*luH{ to fourteen 
months, Catherine wrote almost in('i's.Hantly to tiu' King and 
the mass of her corresiKiiulence which has survival shows, 
that in spite of fatiguiikg stages which kiiUnl her horst's and 
wore out her attendants, in spitt* of gout, which crippled 
her fingers and colic wliicln kt'pt her in led, shi* .stuck to 
affairs witli an indefatigahhi industry. For Catht'rinc was 
not only “a friend to fe!ust.s and fi'-stivals" hut also, in all 
matters put under her authority, rolleti tlie shdails of public 
business like sweet moratd.s undtT her tongue. The pro- 
lixity shown in these letters is as remarkable us tludr indus- 
try. It is to bo doubted whether lua* sou naui them all 
with care; for he did not always answer them promptly, 
and to follow what she did in tietail would be to wear out 
the patience of any reader. Nevertludess tht'se letters are 
of the great<^t importance for an understanding of tlie 
character of Catherine. They enable us to see her at work 
handling difficult pieces of administration an<i very delicate 
negotiations, explaining in the frankest way what tdie hoped 
to do and how she did it. They show both her strength and 
ha* weakness as a ruler.* 

Th^ are singularly free from any large or state.smanlike 
ideas of a constructive character; imiec'd tlsat is true gener- 
ally of the entire correspondence of ( 'attuudm*. If de I'llos- 
pital in those great reforms of administratifm wddeh he 
attanpted to bring about in the Ortlonnunee of Moulins, 
received any active assistance, or even any very great sym- 
pathy or aid from Catiierine, we do not know it. All that 

‘V«a. Amb. Letts. VI, m. 
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we know is that she kept him in office for many years 
against serious criticism and opposition. There is no refer- 
ence in her correspondence to the great Ordonnance of 
Blois (May 1579) which was drawn up at this time, “one 
of the monuments of ancient French Legislation,” except 
a letter congratulating the Kiag that it is ready for publi- 
cation “because that will content your people.” Apparently 
she regarded it only as a disagreeable necessity which must 
be conceded to the complaints of the Estates of Blois; at 
best only as a means of putting oil upon the wheels of 
government and saving the King from trouble. Neither 
so far as we know had she displayed any great interest in 
the monetary reform which had been carried out as the 
result of the work of a commission about a year before. 
When, however, any crisis arose which threatened the 
authority of the Crown, Catherine showed ability to analyze 
and grasp the essential elements of the situation, industry 
and skill as an organizer and infinite patience in handling 
men, together with subtlety in playing upon their lower 
motives.^ 

What she did at Bordeaux, where she spent nine days, 
can be taken as a sample of her way of working. She gives 
a long summary of it in a letter to her son written the night 
before she left the city. She explains her object at the 
beginning by telling the King that hereafter he will be very 
much better obeyed, both by the municipal authorities and 
aU the people, because, as dexterously as she could, she has 
removed all occasion for division and tumult. In the first 
place she has completely suppressed a religious fraternity 
which had made a great deal of trouble. The way she did 
this is vividly described for us by Brantome, who was 
present. One Sunday morning when she was walking in 
the garden of the Bishop’s palace (Catherine was very fond 
of dispatching business while walking in a garden) a delega- 
tion waited on her to point out how useful the “Confrerie” 
was to the public weal. “Without preparation, she answered 

‘Picot, G.. II, 391; Letts. VI, 273; de Thou. V, 393. 
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80 well, proving how odious such an association was, that 
they looked at her in confusion. She concluded: ‘Now I 
wish and the King my son wishes, that your association 
■should be entirely abolished and never spoken of again. . . . 
Otherwise I will make you feel what it means to disobey the 
King and me.’ ” 

In the second place, she had arranged that mass sliould 
be said regularly in every parish, and in the third place, as 
she had seen at a glance in passing through many towns 
within the jurisdiction of the Parloraent of Bordeaux that 
justice was very badly administered by it, she called before 
her four presidents, ten of the counsellors, the attorney- 
general and the advocate and had informed them of tlie 
complaints which had been laid before her of abuses, “mis- 
carriage of justice and peculations daily committed by them 
as a court.” She had tlien told one of her secretaries to 
lay before them the accurate details of thest) charges and 
he had done it to perfection. She had followed his rcrmirks 
by telling them that if they did not do their duty the King 
would make them feel his displeasure. 

In the fourth place, she had drawn up a series of regu- 
lations to keep the peace in the city and had wtablishod 
a council to enforce it. 

In the fifth place, she had found out the names of a num- 
ber of people of both parties whoso attitude was too pas- 
sionately partisan to make it safe for them to remain in Bor- 
deaux. She enclosed a list of these men and asked the King 
to write each of them a personal let ter. The first, who was 
leaving in a few days to go to the house of his nephew, ought 
to be advised to remain there for some time. The next 
ought to be summoned to court to make a report upon the 
exercise of his functions. 

“He previously expressed a to to court, but m I 
undOTstand he now says he has changed his mind, he ought to 
understand from your letter that you won’t take any excuse for 
his not coming. In addition Lange wants to leave the city and I 
wish he could be jpven the means of doing so.” 
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Perhaps the King might feel like giving him one of the 
new presidencies recently constituted in the Parlement of 
Rouen. 

“So far as concerns the advocate du Sault, I am thoroughly 
convinced that he is such a turbulent person that he ought by no 
means to come back to this city, unless the King wants to see 
him begin again his troublesome intrigues. Brother John Dar- 
nais, a Cordelier of this city, has in the pulpit attacked the royal 
race from which the King is descended and abused the magis- 
trates of the city who have complained of him to me. I have 
therefore begged the Archbishop to make him leave the city at 
once and have written a similar request to the General of his 
Order. I send you notes of some of his utterances which I have 
obtained from trustworthy persons and he ought to be punished 
for them.” 

In the sixth place, she received a number of complaints 
from the Parlement of Bordeaux in regard to the rules for 
the establishment of the mixed court of justice granted in 
the Edict of Pacification. President Nesmond and the 
Attorney-General will lay these before the King and they 
ought to be amended as soon as possible so as to prevent 
the stoppage of justice and the great expense which arises 
from the conflict of jurisdictions. 

Seventh: delegates from various dioceses of this prov- 
ince of Guienne have presented to her remonstrances, which 
bear a suspicious resemblance to those laid before the King, 
already, by the clergy of Lyonnais. She has handed them 
back without any reply, nor any promise to forward them 
to the King. Nevertheless, she has kept a copy of them 
which she sends in order that the King may see them and 
take counsel about what he had better do about the whole 
matter, which consists largely of a request to be relieved 
of heavy taxation. 

Eighth: Pierre Amauld, a lieutenant of Perigord, has 
presented a petition for advancement endorsed by persons 
of honor and quality and the King ought to keep him in 
mind for the fiirst suitable vacancy. 
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Ninth: A municipal magistrate has presented to her a 
number of rc<iucsts. She has partially granted some of 
these and sends tlie otliers for the King’s exmaideration and 
speedy reply. 

Tenth: When die paastai through Poitiers and other 
places for which Marshal (’osse hail been appointed royal 
commissioner to establish order, sht* could not discover that 
ho had done very much, aiui she luul written to him about 
it. She befn» the King to renew his order to the bisliops 
to reside in their dioceses and to provide priests for every 
parish within them.* 

Catherine's ability t<> analyze a delicate situation and 
gra.sp its i'ssentini eletnejits, is slunvii in a letter written 
about two wis'k.H after tins accuimt of her administrative 
work at Hordeaux. Hlie writes that she has askixi the advice 
of Marshal lliron (royal eommissiimer fur Ihiienne) upon 
“tiio tliree principal points of your pre,si-nt alTairs, tlie execu- 
tion of the Edict of Paeilication. Flanders, where your 
hrotJier has «o recklessly involved himsidf, and the evil 
it»oiutiun of some of your provinei's following the exwnple 
of the amnuldy n'eently hehl in Burgundy.'’ She gives a 
summary of what Himn luui to say on each of thest* points 
aiul it is eviilent that it is a delicaU' way of suggmting to 
her son her own ndvici*. 

The Kdiet ought to be pi-rfectly estaldLshiHl in dl the 
prt>vinci» of the kingdom, 

“In regarti to Fbindi-rw he g.-ive na- the •,triinge’'t re:wens! for 
his judgtuent, that. «nre vour bruth< r 1 1 oi theroiigidv mvalvi’d 
in Flamiers, y«»u rmildn’i do more we;i l>, ti.ait ie Ip htiti dreuKly. 
He {Hiinteil nut to jue a nundn-r 0} thmi; i aha h fin- Kiiig of 
Hpain hud done to keep alive the ejvd u ..11 1 rtun \i<iir king- 
dum -- among others he^ wdhngie . ■ u, ;Jh !.;iu • if the King 
of Kavarr**, of whadi Biruij niod }>■ had e. u de pr. m m-vituI 
letters, . . . You wiU take d iii g. .-d p .r'. tw, - a. :! { fell you 
word for wonl what pawed In n ti» aiid ■» > o « • ii; e if, 

in itgartl Ut »!! that, I do not g-.-.e y- o .ir. a s.;.. j,.r the jra- 
mL" fin regard to the third lajint the .M.udi.a thiujghl that if 

‘hrtli. VI. «. 
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the Edict should be so well established as to bring peace and 
union there was no need of being afraid of anything else.] “I beg 
you, my son, to have this letter burnt as soon as you have 
read it.” " 


Catherine felt that the chief object of her journey was 
to make arrangements which should bring about the enforce- 
ment of the Edict of Pacification. Indeed, she “firmly 
believed” that the very existence of the kingdom depended 
upon the maintenance of the Edict. She was shrewd enough 
to know that she could not possibly succeed in this object, 
without the full co-operation of the King of Navarre in 
removing the suspicions and suppressing the disorders of 
the Huguenots. She therefore arranged for a conference 
with him, and early in October, he appeared at the rendez- 
vous; an isolated country house. He was escorted by “a 
very handsome troop of a hundred and fifty gentlemen 
riding fine horses.” It was agreed that commissioners from 
each should meet to draw up articles setting forth a com- 
mon agreement of what was necessary to put the Edict into 
execution. Catherine did not feel she had accomplished 
much in this first interview and wrote that there were a 
good many around the King of Navarre who did not want 
peace. It was six weeks before the two met again, after 
Catherine was nearly worn out by the delays of the King 
of Navarre, and the interview was almost immediately 
broken up. In the midst of a ball given by Catherine, a 
messenger entered and whispered in the ear of the King 
of Navarre. The King and his trusted adherent, Vicomte 
Turenne, quietly left the room and were mounted before 
anybody noticed that they were gone. Word had come to 
them that the town of Reole, one of the cautionary towns 
given to the Huguenots by the Peace of Bergerac, had been 
surprised by the Roman Catholics with the connivance of 
a treacherous governor. Henry of Navarre and a band of 
faithful followers rode hard irntil he reached the little 


Letta VI. 95. 
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the merchants of his duchy to lend it to the TCmg of 
France.^ 

Then at last, after five months of the most tiresome 
and intricate negotiations, Catherine made the Agreement 
of Nerac and could write to her son and her dear friend, 
the Duchess d’Uzes, “amid infinite shrill cries of accusation 
from one side against the other” by which her ears were 
continually “so deafened during many days that I am 
astonished it didn’t make me ill,” she had “accomplished 
what one would have thought to be impossible. God be 
praised for it for without Him I never could have put it 
through.” (March, 1579.) But as soon as she had con- 
tented the Huguenots, it was necessary for her to make 
sure that the Catholic nobles of the province would accept 
the result. Her brief address persuaded them to stand by 
the peace and accept the will of the King. “He is a Catholic 
prince, as much a Catholic as it is possible for anyone to be. 
He wishes to preserve the authority which God has put into 
his hand and he loves you more than he loves himself. If 
the honor of God, the good of this state and your preserva- 
tion had reqxiired that he should follow the way of the 
sword, he would not have shrunk from it, but he has learned 
by experience, and everyone has been able to see that the 
sward hasn’t brought anything but evil.” ® 

These conferences which had brought Catherine so much 
labor and vexation had been marked by a rather reckless 
gayety not entirely congruous with the terribly serious 
situation under discussion. The Duke of Sully recalled 
long after, with regret chastened by philosophic disapproval, 
the days when as a young cavalier in the train of Henry of 
Navarre, “he had talked no longer of arms but only of 
ladies and love, playing the gallant like all the rest and 
thinking of nothing but laughter, dancing, sports and 
amourettes.” D’Aubigne, a poor young Huguenot noble 

‘ E.g. Letts. VI, 138, 139, 220, 245, 305; Letts. VI, 62, 245, 260, 205, 208, 
2T7 378 

’'Letts. VI, 286, 292, 4S3. 
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who handled the pen and the sword with equal skill, wrote 
of it with sjitiric: humor out of the more puritan temper of 
his later years. Ho hail spent .several years in the Valois 
court with his young master, exeluumitig rapier thrusts with 
the moji and repartees with the wntuen. He knew well the 
gay band of Catherines ladies-in-waiting and it was doubt- 
less one of them who betrayed to him their seeret and merry 
councils of war wht‘re, preparing to impress the delegates of 
the churehes, thi*y trainetl themselves "under the lead of 
that little clown Madiuuoisidle d’Atrie in what they called 
consisturinl language, phrasi's like ‘to approve the counsel of 
damaliek’ to s.’ty that 'the feet of those who bring peace 
are beautiful,’ to call the King 'the .Vtudnted of the Lord’ 
to ejaculate ttften 'tJud be judgt' lietwivn me and you.' 
1'hey eaileil this ‘the language of ( 'anaan' and practised it 
witli Imrsts of laughter while the ilnwn was going to bed." ‘ 

During the eunferem'cs, which prinlueisl this Agreement 
of Nerac comjilementary to the Treaty of Bergerac, Cath- 
oritu'had other grave dangers to consider Inside the rtmewal 
of this civil war in the four .southi-rn provinces of Onienne, 
Languedoc, Provemre and Dauphiny. The situation in 
some of tho northern provinces where the Huguenots had 
very little power, hud been ominuu.s before site left court. 
In the end of February the .Spanish Ainba.sstidur had written 
to his master: ‘'I have heard from one who is in die plot 
tliat, since this last peace, tJie Catholics of the rwilm, . . . 
blinking themselves on the roatl to total extermination, 
have made a great con.Hpirney of all Cathubi*» with very 
wide connections. . . . They plan to seue the Queen 
Mother and Anjou and put them in piison. . . , They 
would tell the King that they are loyal ViiaHjiD, . . . but 
they would compel him to niiiu-e taxes, to banish heretics 
from tho council ami to make war ojs the Huguenots."* 
Cathorino and her son did not know of any such plot and 
probably it was represented to dm Hpaniali Ainbassadur as 

•My, 27. M; d'aubim^. V. m. 
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much more definite than it was, but they were perfectly 
aware that there was an enormous amount of discontent 
in the northern part of the kingdom. 

The Duke of Montpensier had summed up the situation 
in a remonstrance addressed to the King in the middle of 
March, 1578. He writes that there are great complaiuts 
and suffering among the subjects who are crushed by taxes 
that do not profit the King because they are .often given 
away before they are collected and worst of all to people 
who do not deserve them. “If you knew how things were 
going on you would not suffer it.” In the end of spring, 
an assembly was held in Burgundy to which the governor 
was refused admittance. It was resolved to send six en- 
voys to the King to say they would pay no taxes beyond 
what had been paid in the time of Louis XI, and these 
spokesmen complained that the poor people were ruined 
to collect money to waste in debauches and give to mignons. 
After Catherine’s departure, this discontent with taxation 
began to take a very threatening form in the city of Paris; 
where it was, as usual, brought to a point by an attack 
upon the Italians. Libels against them appeared in great 
numbers, of which the following may serve as a specimen: 
“Messiri, Poltroni, Scorpini, Sardini, and all your accom- 
plices, lords of Italy, all the dregs of hell, greetings. Italian 
inventors of subsidies worse than parasites, your avarice and 
unlimited greed have sunk us into such misery that there 
is not a cradle in France from which the cry for vengeance 
against you does not arise.” ^ 

A little later when it was proposed to lay a tax of fifteen 
per cent on the clergy, they put out an address to the 
nobility which stated that France was so oppressed by new 
taxes that it was on the verge of ruin. . . . 

“In spite of all the money the clergy have voted to the Crown, 
their privileges are trampled under foot and the order is in dan- 
ger of being reduced to a position where it can be taxed like 
civilians. That concerns the nobility, because, if they looked 

‘ Montpensier to lUng, 12 Mar., 1578; A. N. K. 1548 f. 80, 92, 1549 f. 54. 
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oarefully they would ae® b large number of bimefloee hriW by 
noblei. If the income# of thee* bemeficree are destroyed you ^ 
have to provide out of your estat<a for your sons and when God 
has given you many, your states will be cut up and the principal 
and greatest families of France will iK-come powerless through 
poverty. Because if the privileges of the clergy m' attacked it 
wUl bo an example to attack yours and you imve not kept them 
so inviolable as you think even now. 'Hutc ur«j heavier taxes on 
salt and you use more salt than tfie commonalty. There are 
taxes on inns, but you pay them btTuuse you and y«ur servitors 
uso inns a grt^at deal. Silk is your projMT dress mid the taxes on 
silk hit you. These are beginnings of attacking your privileges. 
Wo ecclesiastics, who are for th<* mt»st part your sons, nephews 
and cousins, k'g you to join us in showing tlie King how badly 
his finances are adminisbTed and how his people are too much 
oppressed. The King is surroumied by ilattcrers who grow rich 
and liide from him tlie evils of the government, l-'rance is near 
to ruin and they are growing gn-ut on her ruin. We expect your 
help in a work so useful to France and the King." * 

In October, 1578. the provincial estatca of Burgundy 
met and endorsed tlie reaolutioii to pay no tajct*8 introduced 
since Louis XL The provincial estates of Normandy and 
Brittany took action which almwisl a similar state of dis- 
content, and the I'lstatea of Auvergne joined them : while in 
Normandy some two tfiouaand gtuith'inen Isiuml themselves 
together by oath to reeiat tlie King if he tried to collect die 
new taxes.® (Nov. 1578.) 

In regard to this aituation among tlie Catliolio province 
Catherine, from time to time, hml written her ailviws. So 
far as Champ^o waa «>nei?nie«l, idie uigwl the King to 

stag hunting toward the north and then to summon 
several of the most factious leaiiits to join him, to show 
them gtmt honor wid to take them liaek with him to court. 
In adihtion he oug^t to siMipend trolUtrtiun of tin* taxes and 
gain tim© until he could miie wi agreement witli Henry of 
Navarre and the Huguenota. ^Tf ho can do that, I can bring 
to him five hundred gentlemen from theee part* who are 

*B. N. It. IW f. 29?, 306. 

*B. N. Nouvi. Aem. 7?42 f. 43 fd*. fr. *B0 {. 03. 33a9 f. 91; It. 1730 
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very strongly attached to his service.” She felt quite sure 
that “these troubles are fomented by some who ought to 
be the most faithful to you.” He should give permission 
to hold the estates of Brittany, but send there before the 
meeting some very capable man, thoroughly devoted to his 
service, who could help to explain away the evil impressions 
which were prevalent in regard to his intentions. When 
the King answered the demands of the deputation from 
the Estates of Burgundy and Normandy by withdrawing 
taxes which seemed absolutely necessary for the support of 
his government, she wrote, “that was very well done. 
There’s no help for it. You must look elsewhere to find 
the gentlest means you can to live and to sustain your 
estate. Talk to the most manageable of the deputies singly 
and engage their good ofl&ces on their return to the province. 
If that doesn’t do any good, at least it can’t do any harm.” ^ 

Meantime things had not been going well with the Duke 
of Anjou in Flanders. His army had shrunk from deser- 
tion on account of lack of pay and the Estates of the 
Netherlands had not granted him the authority which he 
thought he ought to have. At the beginning of 1579, less 
than sbc months after he had left France, Catherine could 
write to the King she thanked God to hear of the resolution 
taken by her son to come back to France “with the firm 
intention, as he writes me, to show you all the obedience 
he ought.” The restless boy, who turned like a spoiled child 
from one thing to another, was again filled with the idea 
of becoming great by marrying the Queen of England. His 
mother had never quite given up her hopes of making this 
match and, during the months of her son’s absence in the 
Netherlands, she had written to Elizabeth most flattering 
letters. Elizabeth had renewed this long drawn out flirta- 
tion of state, suggesting that Anjou should come to Eng- 
land. She intimated that if she liked him, she would 
probably marry him. He wrote to his mother to ask her 
advice, and she replied that he ought to do his best to get 

’Letts. VI, 60, 65, 103, 274; A. N. K. 1652 f. 43. 
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her to come to an agreement on all the articles of ihe 
manriage contract before he went, but, nevertheless, U she 
would not do that, he still ought to go, provided, before he 
went, she would give her promise about eertain matters to 
the King, not verbally, but writtt'u and .HtuiltHl with the 
great seal of England. If she wt)uld not do this, it was a 
sign that she ilid nut really want to marry and he ought to 
marry somewhere else. I.et him do it and bear himself 
toward the King a.s he ouglit. to, for she knows “that the 
King loves him and will help him .so far as he can to put 
a cnnvn on hi.s head.” ’ 

This gootl advice prevailed with Anjou, and, not long 
after his rcturn to France, h»‘ siuldenly starlisl out, accom- 
panied by only two gi*ntlemen, t») gti to court. lie arrived 
at two o’ch)ck in the morning, went at once to wv the King 
and said he had coiut' that way to make plain his good will 
The King embraced liim aiul lasth wept for joy. They slept 
in the same bed and appeared the m‘st nmrning togeUicr in 
public. For five days Anjou was the etmter of great fes- 
tivities, and thtm returned to Ids province with the written 
promise of the King to make him Litaiftmimt-General “as 
soon as tins Queen our mother has amte back.” * (Mwdi, 
1579.) 

But Catherine was for many months to \» ab!«)rbcd in 
her difficult task in Urn wiuth. She mauns to have thought 
at tlie beginning, that the negotiations with Ileniy of 
Navarre which brought alanit a tcderuble purification of 
Guienno and I^uigudetKi. were the mt»st ilitlicult part of 
her mission, but slits was mistaken ; the wtirk wliich awaitoi 
her in Provence and Daupliiny was evtui more difficult. 

The situation in Provenet? was execHslingly complitmted. 
In addition to die tlirtHs factions of the ( 'iitholic.% Huguenots 
and Polititiues, tliere were now in tsxistence three other 
factions or parties which had very little to do with differ- 
ences of opinion about religion ; the Carciatta or Maridjouts, 

‘Letts. VI. 113, m. m. 27S 
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the Raaats and the League of the Communes. The first 
were the supporters of the Count of Carces and got their 
name of Marabouts because they wore beards. The second 
got their name Razats, probably, because they were smooth- 
shaven. The Razats included in their party almost all the 
Huguenots and also a number of Roman Catholics. The 
question at issue was whether or no Carces should be sup- 
planted as Lieutenant-Governor by a royal appointee who 
would enforce the edict and at first the Razats were fighting 
in defense of the royal authority. But the war had rapidly 
degenerated into little else than a struggle for ambition, 
plunder and vengeance on the part of two factions of the 
nobles, and the worst of its burden fell with crushing force 
upon the peasant inhabitants of the villages and small 
towns. In the spring of 1579 the village of Callas rose 
against a particularly brutal lord of the manor under whose 
exactions they had long groaned, killed him and plundered 
his chateau. They were joined by their neighbors and under 
the cry “Guerre aux chateaux,” the peasants and townsmen 
rose in every direction, plundering and burning. They 
formed a sort of a rough League of Communes for self- 
defense and became friendly with the Razats. 

All three of these parties sent envoys to Catherine and 
laid before her a terrible list of complaints. Catherine, 
who was always alarmed at anything that looked like in- 
creasing the power of the people, thought the movement of 
the communes, which had extended also to Dauphiny, a 
very serious matter. She said it was due to the greed of 
the seigneurs, who had tried to collect from their feudal 
subjects more than they owed and also to the attempt of the 
subjects to escape from their just dues. It would be a 
difficult task to appease the quarrel between the two fac- 
tions of the nobility (Carcistes and Razats) who had fought 
so savagely that there was “no sort of wickedness, the most 
inhuman, villainous and execrable which it was possible to 
speak of, which was not mentioned in their mutual ac- 
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cusations.” ^ She ordered Iwth sidt*!? to diaann and sent the 
Corsican and Albanian mercenarit^a out of the province. 
She orders the Razata to return the royal artillery which 
they had seized and to retire, die gt'ntlemen to their (hsr 
teaux, the commune* to tlieir villagt*. v^he arrangwl to have 
neutral judges sent in to the provinet*, persuaded many to 
acknowledge the authority of the King'.n illegitimate half- 
brother, the Grand Prior <»f Malta, m (h'vernor and wrote 
hopefully tliat, aldiough the King had betui in danger of 
being put in the poaition “she and Iu.h brother had been 
in when his broUier was only ten years old, she now felt 
sure that, if he would enfon’ti the tdis«>rvaiu-e of Um Edict 
of Pacification, the end of the year would «‘e him his own 
master.” ® 

She was worn out by her labors and filled with longing 
to go back to Paris. She l)erann' eiuistrious of this chiefly 
as an intense desire to t«‘e lui' .son tin* King, which appears 
again and again in her letters “as the thing I most want 
in the worltl.” The strength of this haiging was doubled 
when she heard of die King's illness and, at the news of his 
recovery, she wrote to her old friend the l)uehess of Uzte: 

“Mv Gossip: I hnve Ihs'O nnirh tnmhli cl .'iinl with good nmaoa 
for it is my life and I don’t want Ut live without it mul I believe 
God has had pity on m« bi;cau.« I lmv»? had so much sorrow and 
80 many lossca— of husband and rhildri'H. . , . lirheve me it is a 
terrible pain to be far away from tmi* UivmI u« I love him and to 
know he is ill. It's like dying by n «h»w fire and I know it i» not 
possible to have more pain ami anxiety than 1 have had. . . . 
Send mo word every day how he is. I pray tnsl to grant you the 
yoara of McthuseWi.” 

Catherine’s relations to the Duehi'm were very intimate. 
Iheir friendship datod hark furty-.Hix years, and for a long 
while Catherine had signtsl many of her notes hy a speeW 
djpa whwe meaning mine Init tliey knew. Tlie remarkable 
age of the Ducht«« was evidently very grctui ami vigoroua, 

't^. VII, n. 
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for Catherine -wrote again; “I hope God will ke^ you alive 
until the age of seven score and that we can sup together in 
the Tuileries without a bonnet.” The same year the King 
wrote to her: “My beautiful lady, I will not say either 
young or old, because one is in doubt about your age, but 
so sure about your beauty as to think you must be only 
fifteen.” Indeed at this time the Duchess seems to have 
been a friend of all the family, for the King’s sister Mar- 
garet, who hated him so cordially, addressed a letter to her 
as “My Sybd.” ^ 

From Provence Catherine went to Dauphiny, writing to 
the Duchess as she started: “I have great fear of findiag 
the proverb true, ‘The poison is in the tail,’ but I put my 
hopes in God.” ^ Her fears rather than her hopes came 
true. 

Lesdigui&res, the leader of the Huguenots of Dauphiny, 
had never accepted the agreement of Nerac and refused 
to disarm or surrender the cities which he held. He 
wrote Catherine a polite letter assuring her of his faith- 
fulness to the King and his desire to keep the peace if only 
his adversaries would let him and sent her deputations of 
gentlemen. But he was crafty beyond his years and she 
never could draw him to a conference; although she spent 
more than two months at Grenoble vainly trying to do so. 
In consequence she thought it “the most vexatious country 
in which she’d ever set foot; every day it’s cold, hot, rainy, 
bad weather and hail. The brains of the people are like 
their weather.” On the other hand she had found the cli- 
mate of Guienne agreeable and wrote, “I_think the air is 
good for colds, because I have not been for many years so 
weU in winter as I have been this winter.” She noticed with 
pleased surprise the early spring. “There is no more hawk- 
ing, because the season is so far advanced. Already the 
beans are in flower, the almonds are hardened and the 

‘Letts. VI, 320, 338; Vn. 68, 68, 130, etc., 134, 276, 367; B. N. fds. 
fr. 3381 f. 37; Laumm, 124. 
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cherries big." In spit© of the hard climate and the hard 
heads of the Dauphinoia, she succetnied in patching up some 
sort of a peace and rerordetl it in an agreement siped by 
the representatives of the three estates and published 
throughout the province. 

She had otiu*r thinp to settle beside the affaim of tie 
province itself. Lesdiguiere,s was one of many engaged in 
an intrigue which eamsed (‘atherine and her son a great deal 
of anxiety. The Siegneur de Belleganle had been a great 
favorite of Henry III, who had tak«*n him to Poland and 
on his return to hVance, created him a numshal and panted 
him a large income. For mune unknown rea.u»n he fell from 
favor, withdrew from court and furmeii tlie plan of making 
himself a semi-independent prince on the border l>ctween 
France. Savoy and Italy. In 1571, when Henry HI returned 
from I’oland, he had iiwisted upon carrying out his promise 
to the Duke of Savoy to prestuit him with the twci fortress^, 
Pignerol tuid Savillan. which kVanci* hehi in Piedtnont. In 
consequence the Duke of Kevers resigned the governorship 
of the Marquisate of Sidsire,**, whi<'h was a remnant of the 
French conquest in north Italy, and Bellegarde had been 
appointed. Governorships of provinces were held to be 
almost a pcrstmal possession and. when the Marahal fell 
into dispace, tite King, who wanleti ta get rid of him, 
induced him to resign the governorsliip of the marquisatc 
in order to Iwcome grtvernor of I^nver Langtiwloc. But 
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June, 1579, the whole marquisate fell into the hands of 
Bellegarde.^ 

When news of these events reached Paris, the King was 
much enraged. He immediately suspected that the move- 
ment was backed by Spain and Savoy and information came 
to him which confirmed his suspicion. The general opinion 
of the council supported the inclination of the King to 
drive Bellegarde out of his conquests by force. The King 
made a list of Paris merchants from whom he might borrow, 
prepared to raise money in Lyons at twelve per cent interest 
and to send two hundred thousand francs worth of crown 
jewels to pawn among the princes of Italy. He tried to 
borrow through the Venetian Ambassador, pointing out that 
the King of Spain, who was behind this plot, threatened to 
become “arbiter and moderator of all Christendom.” When 
Catherine heard of Bellegarde’s conduct she wrote at once 
to her son that there was evidently something behind it and 
that no action ought to be taken until “they could see more 
clearly.” It seemed to her impossible to settle the difficulty 
by force, because there was not a penny in the treasury of 
Dauphiny or Provence, the little money at Lyons would not 
go very far, and, as soon as the expedition got across the 
Alps, Navarre and the Huguenots would probably rise in 
arms. She was perfectly well aware of the connection be- 
tween the Huguenots and Bellegarde. Indeed, shortly after- 
wards she wrote to the King that Lesdiguieres had sent oxen 
across the mountains to bring back the cannon he had 
loaned for the expedition. The King listened to her advice,^ 
and his view of the situation is expressed in a note to his 
favorite secretary, Villeroy; 

“In regard to the Queen my mother, I believe the word she 
sends from Dauphiny. . . . And I don’t see anything particular 
to answer except that she should herself do what is necessary to 
reestablish order. It is plain that Lesdiguieres tells everything 

‘De Thou, V, p. 607. 

*Aroh. Vat., 6, 22 May, 28 July, 3 Sept., 8 Oct., 1578; B. N. It. 1731 
f. 96. 97, 107; Lotte. Vn, 38, 65. 
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accepted it only because he had written about it in such a 
tone that she had not dared to express her opinion to th® 
contrary. As a matter of fact, the Swiss alliance and the 
protection of Geneva had been a part of the classic diplo- 
matic policy of France ever smce the days of Francis I and 
Catherine herself had strained every nerve to maintain it, 
when it was threatened.^ 

The Duke of Savoy found himself obliged to yield to 
facts and the right words were found to soothe his injured 
feelings. He arranged a meeting with Bellegarde in one of 
the border towns of Savoy, where he welcomed Catherine 
and her entire suite with the most priucely magnidcence. 
Catherine had an interview with the Marshal in her bed- 
room, pointed to the picture of her son the King hanging 
against the tapestry and said: “Behold the Kiug your 
master, to whose service I gave you and who has so much 
loved and honored you.” The Marshal looked at it with 
tears in his eyes and assured her that he had no secret intelli- 
gence with Spain. Catherine did not believe this assur- 
ance and a few months later distorted the facts to suit 
her belief and told a Spanish envoy that Bellegarde had 
confessed to her the receipt of large sums from Spaio. 
It was agreed that, in the presence of all the royal council 
accompanying Catherine, Bellegarde should on his knees beg 
pardon of her and the King for the fault which he had com- 
mitted and formally surrender the Marquisate of Saluces 
into her hands. This was done, Catherine then gave him a 
royal commission as governor of the Marquisate, and the 
Marshal returned to Saluces. When he died before the end 
of the year, there was the usual reckless gossip about poison, 
which always arose in the sixteenth century about every 
opportune death, but it was not generally believed. De 
Thou, who wrote of Bellegarde from knowledge gained from 
one of the Marshal’s confidants, said his death was the 
result of debauchery and certainly he cannot be suspected 

‘Giraxd (Secretaiy to Envoy), I, 38; ArA. Vat. Fr. I, B. 11, f. 61; 
ib. Dandino, 21 June, 1679; B. N. It. 1731 f. 117; Le»». 82, 83, 171, 172. 
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ahe was coming to see him to bring him back with her to 
court. After vainly trying to stop her from coming by 
various excuses, he finally received her, and, though he 
refused to come back, wrote at the bottom of one of her 
letters to the King that he “would not do or plan anything 
to his prejudice.” Soon after he even came to court for 
a brief visit. This did not quiet Catherine’s fears. She 
wrote from Champagne: “Things are in a worse condition 
than they are thought to be and I beg you to control your 
finances very carefully to raise a fund for your service 
without robbing your people, for you are on the brink of a 
general revolt and whoever tells you otherwise does not tell 
you the truth.” 

‘B. N. It. 1731 f. 251, 261; A. N. K. 1555 f. 91; Letts. VII, 202. 


CHAPTER XXXVni 
matchmaking again, thr salcede puw 

Catherine’s view of ttie danger to her son’s authority 
was not exaggerated. Since the prtwious spring a very 
menacing movement had been spreading in the three 
wealthy provinces of Burgundy, Normandy and Brittany, 
which was applauded and might bii imihited in tlie other 
northern provinces. The Kshites of the.He three provinces 
had solemnly refuser! to pay the new taxes and demanded 
the reconvocation of ttio Estates Gtsneral. This was not a 
Huguenot movement, but the Huguenots were stirring. 
The Prince of Condd went dirough Paris secn^ly and seized 
the strong fortress of La Fere in I’icarily and word came 
from the south that the King of Navarre had quarreled 
with the King’s representative, Mandml Biron, and refused 
to surrender the cautionary cities according to the agreement 
of Ndrac. The indefatigable reconciler started at on(» to see 
Condd to induce him to retire from die city ho had s^ed, 
which lay on the path of any mercenaries coming from 
Germany, but she could make no impression on him. He 
assured her of his loyalty to the King and said ho had only 
occupied the city to compel his onomies to acknowledge his 
royal appointment as govenior of Picardy, which membw 
of the League refused to do. She did sucemi, at least, in 
gaining time, and five raondis later (’^md^ suddenly wi&- 
drew to Germany," 

The attitude of the Huguenots of the south turned out 
to be more serious and in the ^ring it hxl to the war nick- 
named “The Lovers War*' from the mistaken idea that it 
was stirred up by Margaret of Valois out of revenge foi 

’ B. N. It. mi f. m, 77. l«, 316. 3*3, m 366; A. N, K, l»& f. 2», 80; 
Arclu Vat. DaiaiiiiO, 1 Oct , iSr»i Lett*. VII. 107. 302 n., 212 n. 
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the suggestion, made to her husband by her brother the 
King, that she was unfaithful to him. As a matter of fact, 
Margaret did all she could to keep the peace. The name 
has nothing in its favor except its picturesqueness and a 
certain strain of general truth as applied to Henry of Na- 
varre and many of his young comrades, who, to use the 
phrase of one of them, “fought under the banner of Mars 
and Venus.” A Huguenot captain of Henry of Navarre, 
who wore on his left wrist a bracelet of his lady love’s hair, 
tells how, in a desperate fight, the bracelet was set on fire 
by the discharge of an harquebus and he shifted his sword to 
his left hand in order to use his right in putting out the 
flame to save his love token. The Catholic captain who 
was fencing with him dropped his point and drew a cross on 
the sand.^ 

Catherine was much alarmed over this rising and 
thought there was something behind it besides questions 
connected with the Edict of Pacification. She was afraid 
that the union of the Huguenots with the communes of 
Dauphiny portended some revolutionary demands for the 
reorganization or control of the state. The outcome showed 
she was unduly alarmed. The King took great precautions, 
both to defend threatened towns and to assure peaceable 
Huguenots of his protection. Two thirds of the party in 
the south did not rise at the call of Henry of Navarre and 
nearly all the sixty surprises of towns attempted by his 
partisans failed. The Duke of Anjou had been named 
toward the end of spring Lieutenant General and he was 
entrusted by his brother with the task of making a new 
treaty with the Huguenots. Henry of Navarre had no 
success in the field except the brilliant capture of Cahors, 
which gave the first sign of his great skill as a leader of 
fighting men — for hitherto he had been considered a some- 
what soft and dissolute boy. In September the Venetian 
Ambassador wrote: “From the Loire to Paris the Hugue- 
nots hold only one little castle,” and the treaty of Fleix in 

^Iausuh ISl; Sully, 39, 31. 
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November, 1580, closed, on very much the same terma u 
those established at Bergerac and N6rac, seven months of 
feebly waged and inconclusive civil war confined to a few 
provinces of the Kingdom.' 

Catherine had long been very impatient for peace be- 
cause Brittany, Normandy, Picardy, Ciiampagn© (for other 
than Huguenot reasons) were "every hour ready to take 
arms.” Anjou had been anxious fur peace in order “to make 
war outside the house." The Estates General of the re- 
volted Netherlands had offered U) make him Prince and 
Seigneur “with succession to his male heirs on condition 
that ho would summon the Estates General once a year, put 
no foreigners on the Council of State, leave the religion of 
each province unchanged and ohkiin the aid of the King of 
France to maintain their liberties against the King of Spain 
or odier enemk‘s.” In September, 1580, he had accepted 
the offer and four months later s<*nt to the Estates a written 
promise from his brother “to aitl him with all hb power and 
league himself with the Nethi'rinnds as soon as they shall 
have effectively received you Jis their IVinco and Lord.” It 
is not hard to see that Anjou had practically forced this 
promise from his mother and brother tlm)ugh their fear of 
what he might do in France if ho was not given a chance to 
seek his fortune outside of France. At the end of the year 
ho had publicly announced tliut he would march to relieve 
Cambray, besieged by the Spaniards, and cleinandcd men 
and money from the King for the expe<lition. Catherine 
sent him a long letter of remonstrimce, whose style ^iowe 
she did not write it herself, pointing out tlmt tlio state of the 
finances forbade war with Spain, that she was not sure of the 
attitude of England and Germany, Uiat Spain had manj 
friends in Franco and that hia action miglit provoke a new 
civil war from the Catholic side.® 

In the midst of these troubles, Catlierine suddenly hac 

‘Letts. VII. 246, 240, :»!; Ilerelle, pntii. I. 128, 124. IM. 129; Ardb 
Vat. 10 June, 1580; B. N. It, 1731 t. 351, 458, 

•Lett*. VII, m 304; Cal. P. 1580. p. 278; ». N. It. im f. 862 
MQUer, 3, pp. 306, 661. 
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a new quarrel to appease. The Duke of Montpensier told 
the Duke of Anjou that, when he fled from court, the Duke 
of Nevers had offered to the King to bring him back dead 
or alive. This was reported to Nevers, who immediately 
said Montpensier was a liar, and there was talk of a duel 
between them. Catherme was afraid of something more 
serious — ^that Montpensier would go over to the Associated 
Catholics and join the party of his cousin, Henry of Na- 
varre. That there was some truth in the charge seems 
probable when one remembers Catherine’s own first plan to 
kidnap her troublesome younger son. But she wrote a 
shrewd letter to Anjou pointing out that Marshal Cosse 
(who was supposed to have been in this plot) was not his 
equal by birth or position and urging him to ignore the 
whole matter and thus show that he was as clever as those 
who were behind this game to hurt his reputation by con- 
tinually using him as a tool to stir up trouble. She begged 
him to break away from the advice of “false friends who 
are trying to rob you of the good future God had put into 
your hands” and finally succeeded in patching up some sort 
of an outward reconciliation by finding a formula of expla- 
nation which aU were willing to accept.’^ 

In spite of his mother’s remonstrances, Anjou persisted 
in his intention of marching from France to relieve Cam- 
bray. On the surface, the King pretended to be opposed to 
his brother’s action and gave orders that all soldiers assem- 
bled without his direct warrant should be cut to pieces by 
the local authorities. But these orders were never carried 
out, and it soon became evident, even to outsiders, that he 
supported the expedition. Marshal Cosse was all but openly 
in command and, at the beginning of August, Spanish spies 
reported 14,000 infantry, four or five thousand horse and 
twelve field pieces mustered at the border. The Prince of 
Parma, the Spanish commander, could not meet the inva- 
sion and, on the 19th of August, 1581, Anjou announced to 
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tlm King of Spain and tlio I >uko uf Savuy. I 
ecclosiaatit!* olaimed a vtuoo m giving iho rn 
of Ckirvttux, because I*i»riugid was an luioio 
Abbey domainji, and ro}H» (»rogi*ry XI! I lae 
dom was a fief of the impaey. Th»* list was e 
two other foreigners who ciaum tl pn*>r dmi 
ancient kingit, Queen K!irnla*Ui and ( 'aihrm 
A year after hia acoeashm King Henry di ttsmi 
pretendania before iutigiw nanntl !iy the V 
who was the hck. T!ie daiins t»f Uie I hike 
rWnoe of Pama ant! the King of Spiun wn 
valid by tho law of I.>aini*g<i luTauis* their 
married a forehm sovereign, the elnnns of 
forelpi elatmmli wen* fantastir ami the le 
b^ween Antonio^ Prior of t .*at«i. a nephew <*f 
FigrbipJ, and Catliefine of tiraganra, a hmt 
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the question was settled, King Henry died in January, 1580. 
It was evident liiat Philip II of Spain would not abandon 
his claim and it was feared that he would assert it by force 
of arms. 

Catherine’s claim went back on the distaff side to Alfonso 
III, a Portuguese king of the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and, besides the lapse of years, the genealogical line 
showed gaps and difficulties, but she was strongly disposed 
to insist upon it and secretly appealed to the Pope not to 
invest Philip II with the crown. The Spanish Ambassador 
said it was because “she wanted word to get abroad that she 
had kings for ancestors.” But there were other reasons for 
her activity in having “all the archives in the kingdom 
searched and in looking up old chronicles and papers.” It 
was thought weU to have a counterclaim to back, if neces- 
sary, against Philip, because it was feared that adding to 
his own wealth what was brought by the Portuguese ships 
from the Indies, he might become “a menace to all Chris- 
tendom.” The fears of the French were realized. Within 
five months of the death of King Henry, the Duke of Alva 
led a large veteran army across the border of Portugal. Dom 
Antonio, who had assumed the crown at the invitation of the 
deputies of the Third Estate and a part of those of the 
Nobility, was driven from the kingdom and in the early 
winter of 1581 reached the French court after a visit to 
England to beg the help of Elizabeth.^ 

The King was not wiUiug to make open war, but, just as 
he had been unwUling to let Cambray fall into Philip’s 
hands, so he was unwilling to let the riches of the Portu- 
guese Indies flow into Philip’s coffers and he used the same 
tactics to avoid the open issue of Portugal he had used in 
the case of the Netherlands. Then he said the affair was 
his brother’s, now he said it was his mother’s and he could 
not stop her from supporting her rights. With this answer 

"B. N. Dupuy, 444; Letts. VH, 110; A. N. K. 1655 f. 78, 108; It. 1731 
f. 63, 1732 f. 214; Cal. F. 1681, p. 343. 
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the three, she wants to show him a way to avoid them aU. 
She is certain that “Spain has no more means for waging 
open war now than we have and, if Anjou can hold what he 
has in Flanders and we can hold the islands of Portugal, he 
won’t begin war but he will be obliged to come to terms.” 
What terms she wanted appears in her letter six months 
later to the French Ambassador in Madrid. 

It was never possible for Catherine to disentangle the 
greatest events of Europe from her plans for marrying her 
children and it is doubtful whether she ever looked at any 
of them very long except under the aspect of a means to 
that end. The match she would have liked best to get for 
her youngest boy out of this international situation was not 
the match with the elusive Elizabeth, but a marriage to one 
of her grandchildren, his nieces, the infantas of Spain. 
Holding Spain in the nippers, with one jaw on the Azores 
and the other on the Netherlands, she hoped to force this 
match at last on reluctant Philip. She told the Spanish 
Ambassador “after dinner in my garden of my little house,” 
that this marriage was the true way to make friendship 
between France and Spain. She repeated tibe old excuses 
and denials about the attack on the Netherlands and the 
fleet preparing against the Azores. She promised to oppose 
the English marriage if it was again urged, but, in her whole 
report of her own talk, one sees the subtle threat behind the 
conciliatory words, and she begs the French Ambassador at 
Madrid “if the King of Spain speaks to him of this marriage 
to do all he can to bring it about, but dextrously, so that 
it may always appear that the project comes from them.” ^ 
Philip was not frightened by Catherine’s subtle threats, 
but Elizabeth, who understood the game Catherine was 
playing, and did not want a united Prance and Spain, 
thought it best to give suddenly such a gracious answer to 
her youthful wooer that it seemed a tardy veiled assent and 
in the middle of July, 1580, she wrote to the King: “I 
shall pray God for this Grace only that it may so crown 
‘Letts. VI, 399. 
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this work that you may never liave cause to regret your 
opinion of me, nor Monsieur (Anjou) ever hnd reason to 
repent his choice. For my own part I firmly believe that 
my happiness will be only too great ft>r an old woman to 
whom paternoatera will suffice in place of nuptials.” It 
would have bwn a great mistiiko to assume from aU this 
tliat she had really made up her mind U> marry Anjou. At 
the same time with this gracious nob*, a letter came to 
Catherine from tlie hVench Ambasmwiijr siiying that, amid 
profuse assertions of affection for Anjou, Klizabtdh was in- 
sisting that her peoph* would not hciur td tlm marriage, 
unless France would exprt'ssly i)n>mi.so to lamr all the ex- 
pense of defending the Nethcrlatuls agaiiust Spain.* 

Catherine now changtHl her play mid Imgan to use this 
outward willingiu'ss of ElizabtUh to marry Anjou as a lever 
against Spain. In thi.s she got help from the I*ope, who did 
not want the heir apparent of France to marry a heretic. 
Catherine also got the support of the Duke of Savoy, to 
whom tdic offered the hand of her favorite granddau^to-, 
the elde.st daughter of the Duke of Liirraine by Catherine’s 
dead daughter, Claude. Therefore, in spibi of the doubt of 
Elizabeth’s sincerity suggi'steti by tlie hVench Ambarodor 
in London, doubt she prolnibly fully jdum*d, Catherine wrote 
to Madrid that alUiough the English marriage was well 
advanced towards conclusion, she would las willing to do all 
she could to bring about the Hpaniali marriai^, “which 
would settle the troublea of l'lanth‘ni, Portugal and, indeed, 
of all Christendom.’’ “ 

The dominant traita of tfie character of Henry III were 
by this time so ilcvcloixai tliat Uie strange mixture in his 
character was evident. The buidency to intonae pious ob- 
i^rvana^ whicli hatl Imhui so pronounced in hi» youth had 
grown upon him. The ireople attributed to his notable 
frequency in piing to confemion and ma», his success in 
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ciiring scrofula by touching the afflicted, saying: “The 
King touches you, God heal you.” All the Kings of France 
were supposed to possess this power, but the reputation of 
Henry III as a healer brought thousands of sick from dis- 
tant lands, even Spain and Portugal. His devotion to 
religious exercises was evidently fitful and capricious. Cath- 
erine wrote to the Pope saying the doctors thought the 
Lenten fish diet was bad for his digestion, but she had 
vainly urged him to eat meat and she begged the Pope, 
without letting it be known he did it at her request, to 
order the King’s confessor to make him eat meat by the 
threat of excommunication if he did not obey. The matter 
was referred to the Nuncio at Paris and ordinarily such 
a dispensation would not have been difficult to obtain. 
But the Huguenot controversies and civil wars had caused 
great stress to be laid on the regular Friday and Lenten 
fasts as signs of loyalty to the Church. Their violation was 
regarded with horror by the popular imagination. A few 
years before a loup-garou had been burnt on his own con- 
fession. He was undoubtedly a homicidal maniac who had 
killed four children under the delusion that he had diabolic 
power to change himself into a wolf. He was surprised just 
after he had killed a boy. The official account of his trial 
says: “He had killed the boy with intent to eat him, which 
he would have done unless people had come along, the said 
defendant being then in the form of a man and not of a 
wolf, in which human form he would have eaten the flesh of 
the said boy but for the arrival of the said help notwith- 
standing the fact that it was Friday, according to his own 
many times repeated confession.” With the state of public 
feeling indicated by such a document as this, the Nuncio 
felt the request of Catherine ought not to be granted. He 
reported that the King had no need of dispensation from 
the Lenten rules “and, if he must break them, exhort him 
to eat meat secretly; otherwise he will greatly encourage 
the heretics, because he has not gone six times to church or 
sermon during Lent — ^which causes great scandal.” Nor 
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shrink from “the exercises of a gentleman,” gave offense to 
the nobles, so about this time he made a spasmodic attempt, 
probably at his mother’s suggestion, to placate them by 
hunting, tilting and playing tennis. But it was only tem- 
porary and at the age of thirty this softness was evidently 
firmly fixed in his character. He had an almost womanly 
weakness for jewels and fine clothes which showed itself not 
only in the use of costly fabrics and magnificent colors, but 
in a love for certain bizarre exaggerations which suggested 
luxurious habits. Modem writers have, however, been mis- 
taken in fixing upon his wearing of ear rings as a particular 
sign of a certain effeminate licentiousness. That was quite 
common in his own and succeeding generations and Charles 
I, the most correct in his personal habits of all English 
Kings, had himself painted two generations later with great 
pearls in his ears.^ 

The softness of the character of Henry III appeared 
most strikingly in his relation to his mignons. It was not a 
bad policy for the King to surround hknself with swords on 
which he could depend or to raise to great offices of state 
able men who were not part of any of the factions of the 
nobility. But he was not able to carry it out with firmness 
and due moderation because of that weakness in his char- 
acter which rendered him so excessively “ready to grant to 
his friends everything which they asked of him.” More and 
more they absorbed his time, his favors and his money. 
They were only too apt to assume, as the best way of meet- 
ing the pride and scorn with which they were treated by 
the ancient nobility, a haughty insolence. Catherine while 
on her peace-making journey through the southern prov- 
inces had written praising the address of two of these young 
men whom the King had sent on missions to help her. 
But on her return she had again become afraid of their 
excessive influence and by making skilful use of her younger 
son’s refusal to return to court while they were present, 
succeeded for a time in banishing them. They were soon 

‘Eel. App. S*; ib. I, 4, p. 424; Cal. F. 1581, pp. 168, 336, 348. 
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back again, more powerful tlian ever and Catiberine began a 
series of conflicts with them for the ear of her son. At least 
twice during 1581 she wept bitter tears over the situation, 
complaining that she saw her coun.st'ls were no longer 
acceptable to Henry and asking his leave to retire from 
court.^ 

One of tiicse mignons, Berntird Nogaret, son of an im- 
portant official in tiie armies during the civil wars, the King 
created, at the ago of twenty-seven, Duke of Epernon and 
gave him ten great offices of state, ('atiierine, unable to 
check this rapid rise which made him witiiin a few years the 
most powerful man in the kingdtmi, endeavored to make 
friends witlr him and mediate the deadly hostility which had 
arisen between him and the hotise of (fuis(^ — a hostility so 
great tlrat the Duke d’Epernon hati repeatedly asked pw- 
mission of the King to fight a tluel with the Duke of Guise. 
In tiie end of 1581 alie wrote him a most flattering letter 
begging him to help her in getting for tire mother of the 
Duke of Guise a vacant ablay sire wanted for her son by 
her second marriage. Bhe points out that it is a chance, not 
only to rfiow his good will to iier personally, but also to 
wipe out the past aird become gtsKi friemis witii the Duedrw 

“That is what I desirt! bccauw* I IwUcvc that it is for the 
service of the King that all (luarrels sluiuhl cense. You cannot 
do anything which is of greater udviiutagi! for u», than to gain 
friends and keep thtwc you Imve, Ijccuusc we live in an ap when 
everyone wijo has the honor of being loved by the King, should 
have friends in order to gain for him as many servitom as pos- 
sible. Since you want to las my friend I will talk to you as a 
friend and I you to do this for me." * 

The most pcniicious rt»ult of this weakness of tire King 
towards these young men he was raising to power to be the 
pillmra of his tirrone, was the virst sums of money whidh he 
lavitired upon tiienr. A good exanrple of this ruinous gen- 

‘Rel. kpp. B. N. It. 1731 f. 280; Od. F. im P. 147, ISM, pp. 188, 
»»; A. N. K. IS58 f. IS; Arch. V*i 3 Feb. 
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erosity of Henry III was the marriage of Anne d’Arques 
(son of Marshal Joyeuse), whom Henry had created at 
the age of twenty Duke of Joyeuse and a peer of France. 
When he married him to a younger sister of the Queen, so 
elaborate were the preparations among the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court circles for the two weeks of festivities 
which followed the nuptials, that dress goods rose a third in 
price at Paris; especially cloth of silver and cloth of gold. 
The costumes of the Khog and of the bridegroom were 
exactly alike, 

“so covered with embroidery, pearls and other precious stones 
that their value could not be estimated, and, at every one of the 
seventeen feasts which followed the marriage, all the lords and 
ladies came in costumes of which the larger part were of cloth 
of gold or of silver; enriched with laces, gimp and embroideries 
in gold and silver and with precious stones and pearls in great 
number and of great value. The expense of the masquerades, 
jousts, tourneys, musical performances, dances, etc., was so great 
that gossip said it had cost the King twelve hundred thousand 
^cus and, in truth, the cloth of gold and of silver for everything, 
even to the masks and the chariots and the dresses of the pages 
and lackeys, the velvet and the gold embroidery and the silver 
embroidery, were no more spared than if they could have been 
had for the asking. And everybody was amazed at so great 
luxury and such an enormous and superfluous expense which was 
made by the King and by the others of his court by his express 
commandment, in a time which was not one of the best in the 
world, but very hard and severe for the people, eaten and gnawed 
to the bone, in the country, by the soldiers and, in the cities, 
by new taxes.” 

The Tuscan Ambassador estimated the total expense of the 
marriage and the gifts made to the young couple at “two 
million in gold.” 

But Catherine, that well known “friend of feast and 
festival,” who, throughout all the financial distresses of die 
Kingdom spent money freely on new palaces, gardens and 
balls, justified this extravagance. She wrote to her ambas- 
sador in Venice expressing her r^ets that the Turkish 
envoys had not been present to see the triumph and mag- 
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nificence of the marriage; by wliich they rould have per- 
ceived plainly that France waa not m sunk in poverty as 
some foreigners tliought.* 

It was a poor time for any expense' not absolutely neces- 
sary, for, at the beginning of the year 1582, Catherine’s 
mind was very much occupied with the armada to attadc 
Spain in the soutli without declaring war. The Portuguese 
hated the Spanimls and when Uu' shadow of Spanish con- 
quest hung over them, Uudr amlja'^sador had asiid in Venice 
“we would sooner become Frenchmtm. Kngli.shmen, yes, even 
Turks, tlian Spaniards.” Nevortludess, when tho invasion 
came, they had not been able to put up v(*ry much of a 
fight against tho veteran Spanisli troops, and there seemed 
little chance of making any impre.ssion on the power of 
Spain by landing troops in Portugal. Tfie inhabitants 
of the Azores hod written to Elizabeth in tho end of 1581: 
“These islands are tlm key of all tho navigation of 
Spain and those who hohl it have no necessity to go to the 
Indies nor pass into South Sea, so mucli so, that if this 
summer we had had only four Knglisli galleys here, we 
could have collectetl more than ten millions of gold:" Most 
of the Azores had Iicld firm for Dom Antonio when Portugal 
was conquered and (latiierine had twice mmi tlicm rein- 
forcements to defend lliemselves against Spaniidi attack in 
tho spring of 1581. The main expwlilion sailed in tlie mid- 
dle of June, 1582, about sixty vt«st!l.H, carrying Ijeside die 
mariners five thousand men, under tlie command of Shrozzi 
with scaled orders signed liy the King and writh'ii partly in 
Cadierine's own hand. The end of July he joined battle 
with the Spanisli fleet in tlie waters of tlie Azores and met 
with a crushing defeat. Carriisl on board tho flag ship of 
the Spwiish Admiral a woundtHl prisoner, he was imme- 
diately thrown into the The otlier prisoners, some four 
hundred in number, were kept four days and then con- 
demned to death as pirates, tecauao tliey had no commis- 

. ,'Crf>ie (2). «H; 2. p, SB; H#t. Toms. IV, m-, Letto. 
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sions from the King of France. Three hundred common 
sailors and soldiers were hung in bunches over the spars of 
the Spanish fleet, and eighty gentlemen were garroted on a 
scaffold erected on the shore.^ 

The news raised the strongest desire for vengeance in 
France and it was not safe for a Spaniard to show himself 
on the streets of Paris. The King and Catherine were as 
much angered by this cruelty as they had been by the affair 
of Florida and the King swore to avenge himself with the 
help of God. Catherine’s mood was no less angry. She felt 
that if men would not execute her vengeance, God would do 
it himself. She dissimulated her anger, however, and wrote 
to her Ambassador at the Vatican that she had determined 
to leave vengeance to God; she could never have a wish or 
feeling stronger than to aid with all her power the union 
and repose of Christendom. But these Christian sentiments 
were only for the ears of the Pope and they did not prevent 
her from trying within six weeks to buy, in Sweden, Den- 
mark or the Baltic ports, a fleet of twenty great vessels to 
be used against Spain. A year later, the King was still 
negotiating regarding the construction, arming and equip- 
ment of fifty vessels in Denmark. But they never could 
raise the money to get the new fleet and the second 
expedition, which sailed a year after the defeat of the first, 
was less than half as strong and could do nothing in the 
face of the superior Spanish force but surrender almost 
without a battle. (August, 1583.) ^ 

About the time of the failure of the first expedition to 
the Azores an affair took place which caused great anxiety 
to the King and must have troubled his mother, although, 
because of her presence in Paris, it has left very slight traces 
in her letters. There was a French nobleman by the name 
of Nicolas de Salc^de, son of a Spaniard killed in the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew and a French mother of noble 

'Philippson ctd. (2), 89; Cal. F. 1681, p. 338; Pel. TV, 426, de la 
Rondure, 171 • Letts. VUI, 28 n.; Leonardo Duron Lapie; Cal, F. 1581, 
p. 82; Letts., VlII, 381 to 406. 

* Letts. VIII, 62, 65, 71, 150, 407, Arch. C. 60, 70; Arch. Vat. 25 Sept. 
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family. Possessed of a small estate, he desired to enlarge 
his income and became a maker of false money. Accused of 
the crime, he fled and was condemned in absence by the 
court of Rouen to be boiled alive; which was the legal 
punishment for coiners. The Duke of Lorraine, to whose 
house Salcede’s motlier had been related by marriage, ob- 
tained his pardon from the King and he entered into the 
service of the Duke of Anjou, from whom he obtained per- 
mission to raise a regiment for the expedition against the 
Netherlands. But the suspicions of the Prince of Orange 
were aroused and he suddenly ordered the arrest of SalcMe 
and two of his friends. One of tlie a(X',u8ed escaped, another 
committed suicide in prison, but Salct'dc made a long con- 
fession of conspiracy in I'Vance which caused the Duke of 
Anjou to send word to the King that he had discovered a 
very great danger to the state. His report was confirmed by 
a trusted envoy of Catlierine’s and Salcedo was brought to 
Paris. He repeated his confession and accused the entire 
family of Guise, tiro Duke of Nevers and many others of 
the chief nobl(® of the country of a conspirary to put France 
into the hands of Spain.' 

He repeated his confession in a difft^rent form in the 
presence of Catherine, the King and some of tire chief eoun- 
sellora of state. The King was very much troubled and the 
councillor of Parlement who had charge of the trial has 
recorded that, one day after the Kiirg irad btsni talking with 
him of the affair, he tunred to the window of his room in 
the Louvre and looking down into the courtyard filled with 
Uhe nobility stood for a loirg time iir troublmi thought. 
Then turning he said, “Maitre Arrpuroust, you ace all tlrose 
people diero — 'tell mo who among therrr all I can trust?" 
Aftw: Salohde had been wirdemncd to death with tiro usual 
addition, that ho rfrould be put hr the torture in order to 
obtain from him all the trutlr, Arrgenoust w-ent to tire palace 
at four o’clock in the morning. With the h(?lp of a friend of 
his he got admmion to the Iredsiile of tht; King and sug- 

*De 'Thou. VI. t88 a.; Arch. X. 143. 
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gested to him that he ought to be present in the torture 
chamber where he had arranged some tapestries so skilfully 
that nobody would suspect his presence. The King asked 
him if any of his predecessors had ever done anything of the 
sort. “No,” replied Angenoust, “those who have found 
themselves in a similar situation haven’t taken pains enough 
to discover the truth of the wicked plots against their per- 
sons and have suffered for it.” The King instantly had 
himself dressed and went with the councillor. Both before 
and after torture, the accused persisted in his confession 
incriminating a large number of the nobles of France. In 
the afternoon the King and Catherine, accompanied by the 
Princess of Lorraine, Catherine’s granddaughter, went to a 
room in the city hall overlooking the square in whidi Sal- 
cede was tom to pieces by four horses, in the presence of a 
huge crowd, which covered the square, the roofs of aU the 
houses and a swarm of boats in the river. The King did 
not go to the window, which was shielded by a curtain, but 
the young Princess of Lorrame watched the scene and re- 
ported to him what went on.^ 

Catherine had evidently made up her mind before Sal- 
cede arrived at Paris that his confession was false. Although 
the King was very much staggered by it he determined to 
treat it as false and ordered all the papers brou^t to his 
cabinet and burnt. He told one of his intimate counselors 
that having heard SalcMe talk on Ihe rack, he would never 
again accept evidence gotten by torture. But although the 
details of the confession do not inspire confidence, events 
soon showed that the ground was mined beneath the King’s 
feet in a way not unhke that which Salcede described.® 

N. fds. fr. 3958 f. 188; Arch. C. X, 164; SalcMee deposition Comp.; 
A. N. K. 1560 f. 82, 87, 97; Arch. Vat. 30 Aug., 6 Nov.; B. N. It. 1732, 
pp. 380, 395, 400. 

® Letts. Vin, 51; Neg. Tosc. IV, 655; Villeroy, 104; Angenoust’a 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

HER CHIIiDREN’s FOLLY. THE MIGN0N8 

The year 1583, the sixty-fifth of Catherine’s age, was a 
hard one for her. Her vigorous licalth was impaired- For 
some time she had been complaining that slic could not 
enjoy as she used to her favorite exercise of walking in the 
open air and in addition to her usual digestive troubles, 
which came from her large appetite, she suffered severely 
from sciatica, gout, headache and colic. The doctors as- 
sured her that gout, in spite of its discomfort, had a ten- 
dency to prolong life, but tliis comforting assurance was 
doubtless balanced by the daluctions of one of those astrol- 
ogers against wlioso influence her skeptical intelligence 
could never defend her. Ho told her tliat the stars sug- 
gested that this miglit be the last year of her life. This 
bodily weakness probably made it the harder for her to bear 
up against the trouble which came to her during tliis year in 
connection with every one of her three surviving children.^ 

The first of these troubles was in connection with her 
youngest child, the Duke of Anjou. In the previous year 
she had finally made up her mind that Elizabeth had no 
real intention of ever manying him. During tlio time at the 
beginning of the year when her son was being magnificently 
entertained at the English court, and Elizabeth was acting 
as if die intended to marry him, Catherine said to the 
Venetian Ambassador: “ T will tell you confidentially what 
I wouldn’t say to any one else. The Queen of England is a 
very astute person and always manages to look after her 
own interest. She got hold of my son, who is young and 
won’t listen to my advice, and it seems to mo that those 
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books which are written about the enchanted islands, as if 
it were something fabulous, are true and not fabulous at 
all.’ I answered, ‘You mean those books about Amadis and 
the enchanted islands.’ She burst into loud laughter with 
the greatest glee and answered that I had hit the nail on 
the head.” ^ 

Catherine was the more anxious, therefore, that Anjou 
should make a success in his new office of Duke of Brabant, ^ 
into which he was solemnly inaugurated at Antwerp in 
February, 1582. William of Orange placed the ducal man- 
tle over his shoulders and Catherine, always solicitous about 
the ceremonial side of life, wrote grateful letters to Orange 
and his wife. She was now both anxious to help her younger 
son all she could and fearful of the transference of his rest- 
less ambition to France if his Duchy broke down. She 
therefore urged the King to declare war on Spain. When 
the Vatican began to use its utmost influence to prevent a 
break between the “Most Catholic” and the “Most Chris- 
tian” Kings, Catherine was quick to turn the new situation 
to her youngest boy’s advantage. She went back to her old 
proposal and pointed out, both to the envoy of the Pope 
and to the Spanish Ambassador, that an easy way to heal all 
troubles was to marry one of the infantas to the Duke of 
Anjou and give her the Netherlands for a dot. The King 
was very averse to war, but the slaughter of prisoners in the 
Azores strengthened her hands and those who cared nothing 
about Anjou now joined her in urging war lest Spain should 
become strong enough “to give law to the rest of Christen- 
dom.” In spite of all this support Catherine could not 
persuade the King to take up his brother’s cause in arms 
openly, and was obliged to content herself with sending him 
money from her own purse and seeing great numbers of 
French nobles flock to his standard.® 

But Anjou was entirely lacking in administrative capac- 

‘B. N. It. 1732 f, 260; Letts. Vm. 41, 44. 48, 64. 75. 83. 88, 130. 
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ity. His court was filled with a crowd of greedy and super- 
cilious young men anxious to make their fortunes from his 
favor and the skilful counsellors and soldiers assigned 
secretly by the King to help him could not induce him to 
show wisdom in government or maintain discipline among 
his troops. The secret levies made in France to be sent to 
his aid under the command of the Duke of Montpensier, got 
entirely out of hand. Catherine, who was paying for their 
equipment, wrote that they were guilty of “pillage and 
cruelties so execrable that the mere story of them filled her 
with horror,” and urged Monti)ensier to get them across 
the border as soon as possible. Anjou blamed his ill-success 
on the people he came to govern and chafed under the 
restrictions placed upon his power by the constitutional 
liberties he had taken an oath to re.spect. Ho planned there- 
fore to overthrow them by seizing a number of the Nether- 
land cities. On the 17tli of January, a considerable body of 
French soldiers asked leave to march througli the city of 
Bruges. When they were in the center of it they suddenly 
halted and called out, “Let all Catliolics t^ifce arms and help 
us against the Protestants.” But the Imrglrers, Catholics 
and Protestants alike, ran to arms in such numlxirs and 
blocked the streets so completely, that the soldiers thought 
it wise to surrender and were allowed to nuirch out of the 
gates. Their captain said he acted under orders to seize the 
city in order to restore the Catholic religion and that simi- 
lar orders had been issued for all citit's where there were 
any French troops. In most of the important cities where 
it was tried the treacherous attempt met with similar ill- 
succeea In Antwerp fifteen hundred .soldiers were reported 
killed in the streets by the burghers, and it is little to be 
wondered at that the people generally critsl out against the 
French and called them traitors and murderers.’ 

When Catherine heard of this blundering treacliory, she 
was filled with grief and chagrin, which, at first, was in- 

*Lett8. vni, 82, B. N. Wthuae 8823; Csl. F. 1683, pp. 20, n, 63; 
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creased by her fear that her son himself might have been 
killed or taken prisoner. Later she was inclined to take the 
ground that it had been an insult to her son and a slaughter 
of his followers due to the “ingratitude” of the Prince of 
Orange. She seems, however, to have become aware that 
this attitude could not be maintained and that the affair 
was bound to produce a sinister impression. All hope of 
removing the bad impression which the weakly planned and 
weakly executed piece of treachery made upon everyone 
was destroyed by the evidence of the Duke of Brabant him- 
self. His manifestly false explanation made even a loyal 
Frenchman like Bodin, who was with him, wonder why “he 
did not find some honorable excuse for so dishonorable an 
adventure . . . which makes me redden with shame.” The 
provinces were anxious to patch up the affair in some way 
so that they might not lose such irregular support as France 
had been giving them, but it was evident that, after such an 
attempt, they could not for their own safety grant the Duke 
more, but rather less, authority than he had previously 
exercised. The negotiations dragged along very hopelessly 
and finally Anjou left the Netherlands and returned to 
France, where he lived as quietly as possible.^ 

The Netherlands had been perfectly right to distrust 
him thoroughly, for in addition to his attempt to seize their 
cities in violation of his ducal oath, he had carried on nego- 
tiations with the Prince of Parma, the commander of the 
Spanish army and Governor of the revolted provinces, 
and had seriously considered the proposition of sur- 
rendering to him two chief points in the military defense of 
the Netherlands, in exchange for mastery of Brussels. 
When he wrote to consult his mother about this treachery, 
she did not express any definite opinion althou^ she was 
evidently somewhat afraid of the result of such a bargain, 
but wrote him that, in whatever situation he might find 
himself, his first care must be for his dignity, honor, 

‘B. N. It. 1732 f. 463; A. N. K. 1661 t 24, 27j Letts, VIII, 84, 86, 100; 
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reputation and safety. She evidently felt afraid to oppose 
him too much, because she knew that messengers had been 
sent him from the Duke of Montmorency (Damville, head 
of the Politiques of Languedoc, who had succeeded to his 
brother’s title). But she did what she could for her dis- 
credited son, trying to revive the project of the marriage 
with one of the infantas, by threatening renewed military 
action in the Netherlands with the aid of the German 
princes. She could not do much for him and Anjou proved 
as difficult to handle as ever; even entering into negotia- 
tions with the Spaniards for the surrender of Cambray for 
a huge sum of money, a plan of which Catiierine wrote “the 
mere rumor of it brings to me and all France so much shame 
and infamy that I almost die of displeasure and dislike even 
to think of it." ^ 

Before her trouble over her younger son had reached this 
stage, another trouble had come to Iier about her daughter. 
Eighteen months before tliis Catherine had exhausted every 
possible effort to get the King of Navarre to come to court 
with his wife, but the opposition of his followers who feared 
danger to him or tlieir cause, was too strong to permit him 
to accept. He had finally agreed to let his wife pay a visit 
to her mother, from whom slie had been separated five or 
six years, provided her brother would pay the expenses of 
the journey, and he was persumled in addition to go half 
way with her to have an interview with his mother-in-law 
on the difficulties which were arising in the enforcing of the 
Edict of Beaulieu, as interpreted by the subsetiuent peaces 
of NIrac and Fleix. Escorted by a brilliant train of five 
hundred Huguenot cavaliers, ho met C’atherine at the little 
village of La Mothe St. Herayo at the end of March, 1582. 
The conference lasted for tliree days and all the complaints 
of the Huguenots were carefully disemssed; the fact that 
neither Henry of Navarre nor Cond6 could exercise any 
authority in the provinces for which they held royal com- 
missions as governors; Henry’s failure to receive the annual 
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pension which his father and grandfather had received from 
the treasury in recompense for the seizure of a large part 
of the kingdom of Navarre by Spain; the failure to pro- 
vide tribunals of justice that seemed to the Huguenots 
sufficiently impartial; the desire of the Huguenots to keep 
the cities of surety longer than the six years at whose end 
they had agreed to surrender them. Though none of 
these questions were definitely settled, Catherine did suc- 
ceed in conciliating the mind of her son-in-law and seems 
to have almost persuaded him to accompany his wife to 
court. The decision not to go she attributed to the influ- 
ence of the gentlemen of his suite; therefore when they 
took leave of her she received them with a cold and haughty 
gravity and being asked if she had any last words to say to 
them, replied, “What I have to say to you is that you are 
the cause of the ruin of my son your master, the ruin of the 
King of Navarre, and yoiu own ruin at the same time.” ^ 

Henry of Navarre then made his way to the south, while 
his wife and her mother went slowly to Paris, where they 
had arrived in the end of April, 1582. From the court 
Margaret wrote her husband a letter urging him very 
strongly to come and join her. “I beg you very humbly to 
take this advice from that person in aU the world who loves 
you the most and has the strongest desire for your advan- 
tage.” This and other humble and friendly letters to 
Henry from his wife received an exceedingly brutal reply, 
which drew Catherine into this family quarrel. The King 
of Navarre, as we learn from his wife’s journals, supple- 
mented by other gossip, had been, during the last three 
years, successively in love with three young women; the 
first was a waiting maid of his mother-in-law whom he met 
during the conference at Nerac, the second two were ladies 
in waiting of Margaret. This was so much a matter of 
course, that it does not seem to have troubled Margaret 
very much, because she found her life at the little court at 
Nerac, where they had “every sort of honest pleasure and a 

^Sauzl baaed on Mas. journal of witneei. 
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ball ordinarily every afternoon and evening, so agreeable 
and 80 beautiful that she had no desire to return to the 
court of Erance.” Her complaisance went so far that, 
when Mademoiselle de Fosseuse became pregnant, she did 
her best to help the King to conceal the birth of the child. 
It was not concealed, however, and when Margaret arrived 
at Paris bringing Mademoiselle Fosseuse with her, she 
found that the whole affair was public knowledge in the 
capital. Therefore, by the advice of Catherine, the young 
woman was sent to her home. Although Henry of Navarre 
had told his wife when he parted from her that he never 
expected to see his mistress again, he was furious when he 
got this news and sent a special messenger to Paris to deliver 
a most insulting message to his wife. He bade her, in order 
to shut the mouth of the King, the Queen or anybody else 
who should talk to her about it, say that he loved the young 
woman and that she loved her for tliat reason. She replied 
in a letter which is a model of affectionate dignity, “If I had 
been bom in a condition of life unworthy of the honor of 
being your wife, such an answer as that would not be a bad 
one for me to make, but being what I am it would be too 
unbecoming in me and tlierefore I will take good care not to 
make it.” ^ 

Catherine’s reply to this brutality of her son-in-law 
begins indignantly but ends affectionately. 

“My Son: 

“I was never so astonished as to hear the language which 
Frontenac has repeated to many people as the message which he 
had carried, by your commandment, to your wife. It is some- 
•thing which I would not have believed if, when I asked him, ho 
had not told me himself that it was true. . . . You are not the 
first young husband who hasn’t been very wi.s0 in affairs of this 
sort, but I am sure that you are the first and the only one who, 
after such a thing had happtmed, could use such language to his 
wife. . . . She is the sister of your King, who helps you more 
than you think, who loves and honors you as much as if she had 
had ^e honor to marry in you a son of Fnmce, she being a 
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subject. That’s not the way to treat women of such a house as 
hers; to scold them publicly at the wish of a common courtesan^ 
— for all the world, not only all France, knows about the child 
she has borne — and to send her such a message by a little gentle- 
man showing his impudence by accepting such a commandment 
from his master! — ^But no, I cannot believe that the message 
came from you, because you are too well born not to know how 
to get on with the daughter of your King and the sister of him 
who commands this entire realm and you. Besides that she loves 
you and honors you as a good woman ought to and if I thought 
differently I wouldn't support her nor send anything to make 
you recognize the wrong you have done to yourself, for she 
couldn’t do otherwise than have the honor to be jealous of him 
whom she loves more than herself . . . you ought to love her for 
doing what she ought to do . . . and I advised her to do it and 
on the spot I sent away that pretty little animal; for as long as I 
live I will not sit quietly by and see anything diminish the 
friendship which souls who are so near to me ought to have for 
each other. ... I am sending you the Sieur de Curton, who will 
tell you the rest of what I have to say to you and point out how 
that very proper messenger Frontenac said all over Paris that, if 
Fosseuse went away you would never come to court: that ought 
to be enough to let you recognize his wisdom and his solicitude 
for your honor and reputation; wanting to turn a folly of youth 
into an important matter for the good and quiet of this kingdom I 
... I beg you, don’t put any confidence in the tricks which all 
use to stop you from coming here near the King, but rather 
believe the counsels which I give you as a mother who loves you 
and desires your contentment; which is to come here as soon as 
you can, in the certainty that, if you do it, you will never have 
more contentment in your whole life than you will receive from 
the King and all this company.” “ 

During the year since this letter had been written the 
dislike of Henry III for his sister had increased and he now 
showed it by inflicting on her a terrible public humiliation. 
Some years before he had insulted her by an unsuccessful 
attempt to catch her in scandalous conduct. How depraved 
Margaret’s character was, at this time, it is difficult to say. 
Later and under other circumstances, her conduct became 

'The word used is extremely unambiguous. 
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80 entirely disreputable that it has cast a bad light even 
upon her earlier years. That she had at this time a great 
reputation for gallantry does not prove very much, for the 
court of Henry III wiis probably the most evil minded that 
has ever existed and every woman in it was apt to be 
labelled gallant if she possessed that due modicum of good 
looks necessary to render interesting stories about her 
plausible. 

At the end of the summer of 1583 the King suddenly 
ordered the Queen of Navarre to leave the court and it was 
generally known that he had acauised her of disgraceful 
conduct. At their first halt to pass the night, sixty archers 
of the royal guard appeared, searclu'd everything even to 
her bed, arrested two of her ladies-in-waiting and eight 
others of their suite and carried them l>ack to Paris. The 
King questioned them very severely about his sister’s be- 
havior and the child she w'aa reported to have given birth 
to during the eighteen months of her stay at court. Being 
unable to get any cerhiin evitlenee, he finally dismissed them 
and ordered his sister to continue her journey to her hus- 
band. The King afterwards i«iid that he took this action by 
the consent and advice of his mother, and Catherine never 
said anything to her daughtr^r to sugg(‘st that she had ob- 
jected to it. That C’atlierine advistsl action bringing open 
scandal upon the family, simply to reprove had conduct in 
her daughter, does not seem consish'ut with her usual 
method of procedure. Tho probability is tliat the true 
explanation of the Kiiig’a action is to be found in a passage 
of a letter of Catherine's writ ten about a w('ek before to her 
right hand man Bellievre, which hiis eseapt'd the notice oi 
writers on this episode. She inform.s him that she has just 
found out that her daughter had sent a si;cret messenger 
to try and persuade her younger son to refuse to do what the 
King wants him to do and to induce him to “take some evil 
resolution.” (Probably to join the Huguenots or declart 
himself head of the Malcontents.) An attempt to com« 
between her and one of her sons was the thing Catherine 
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could never endure. Anger and the desire to break up this 
very dangerous combination, seem to have led her to advise 
her older son to drive his sister from the court as soon as 
possible and the indiscretion of Margaret’s conduct (to use 
the mildest term possible) gave him a ready weapon to 
do it.^ 

No sooner had the thing been done than its folly became 
apparent. They had deeply offended Margaret and made 
her more than ever inclined to advise her younger brother 
to revolt. They had hardly conciliated the King of Navarre 
by such a terrible public insult to his wife and they had 
stained the honor of their own name. The King of Navarre 
at once sent a messenger to his brother-in-law to point out 
that it must be true, either that his wife had been unjustly 
insulted or else she had been guilty of conduct which made 
it impossible for him to take her back. Henry III, after 
vainly trying to deny the facts which were too public to be 
concealed, had to excuse himself by the wisdom of his 
mother who had counseled him to act as he had done. He 
insisted that his brother-in-law should like a good subject 
receive the sister of his King. Catherine as well as the King 
became exceedingly alarmed lest her husband should not 
take her back. Catherine sent her confidential agent 
Bellievre to manage the affair and wrote him rather threat- 
ening letters in regard to what might happen if the King of 
Navarre should “put such a disgrace upon the sister of his 
King.” But she soon abandoned this tone for earnest suppli- 
cation. “I beg you do not abandon the matter of my 
daughter, nor return before you have, if possible, put her 
once more on good terms with her husband; because, if you 
return before that has been done, I am very much afraid 
that we shall fall again into our earlier history, to the ruin of 
this poor kingdom and the too great infamy of all our 
family.” Finally, eight months after Margaret had been so 
summarily dismissed from her brother’s court, she was rec- 
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oncUed to her husband and they appeared to live in outward 
amity. ^ 

Catherine was delighted when she heard of this result 
and wrote a long letter to Bellievre with her own hand, 
containing advice which she wished him to give to her 
i daughter. As is always the case when Catherine writes 

i; without the help of a secretary about something in which 

she is very much interested, the letter is exceedingly prolix 
and involved and it is better to condense and paraphrase 
;; parts of it; 

;| T will commence my letter by telling you that, after God, 

you have returned me to good health, by having through yoxir 
; prudence and good conduct brouglit to an end so good a work and 

so important for all our house and our honor, as to have put 
; ' my daughter on a good footing again with her husband. I pray 

yi God that she may long remain so and live like a woman of good 

; character and honor and like a princess bom in the position to 

y which she was born. I believe that she will do it and that God 

I will aid her, but let her continue to recognize Him; as I am 

jj assured that she has continually done since I have seen her. I 

beg you, before you leave, to lay before her all the things which, 
I you know better than I can tell you, ought to be considered and 

4 done by persons of her rank and also urge upon her to bo sur- 

]' rounded by people of honor both men and women; for not only 

our life but also the company which we have around us has a 
great deal to do with our honor or dishonor and especially for 
princesses who arc young and who think that they are beautiful. 
Perhaps she’ll say to you as she’s always said, that I have all 
sorts of people around me and that I kept company with all 
sorts of people when I was young. To that there is an easy 
answer which cannot be gainsaid. When I was young, I had a 
King of France for a father-in-law who gave me such ladies in 
waiting as he pleased and I was obliged to obey him and to keep 
company with everybody whom he liked and to obey him. Since 
he has been dead his son, to whom I had the honor to bo married, 
was in his place; to whom I owed the same obedience and more. 
Thank God such persons never had such power over me that they 
led me to do anything against my honor and my reputation. 
And if, now that I am a widow, and my own mistress, she says I 
ought to send them all away and not keep company with any of 
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them, you can reply I have had the task of keeping loyal all the 
subjects of the Kings my children and drawing them to court and 
not to offend them. . . . Also being what I am, known by every- 
body, having lived as I have up to the age which I now am, I can 
talk to and keep company with everybody. Let her do as I have 
done and, when she comes to my age, she can do the same, with- 
out offense to God nor scandal to the world. But now, being the 
daughter of a King and having married a prince who calls him- 
self King, ... I say that she ought to reject everyone who is not 
worthy to be near a wise and virtuous princess, young and who 
thinks that she is perhaps prettier than she is. I don’t know 
who’ll say this sort of thing after you have left, for of course I 
shan't write to her any more since she's with her husband, 
because he'll see the letter. Therefore I beg you to say to her 
that she mustn’t do any more as she has done and make much of 
those to whom he makes love, because he will think that she is 
very glad that he loves somebody else in order that she may be 
able to do the same. Don’t let her cite me as having done the 
same thing, because, if I made good cheer to Madame de Valen- 
tinois, that was the King and besides I always made it quite plain 
to him that it was to my very great regret; because no woman 
who loves her husband ever loves his Tutain’; for it is not 
possible to call her anything else even though the word is a vile 
one to use among us decent women. And tell her not to allow 
him any more to make love in her household to her ladies-in- 
waiting, because, if I had been the daughter of his King as my 
husband was my King, I assure you that if I had known it I 
would never have endured it. ... I believe that has injured her 
in his opinion and that he has thought she didn’t love him, but, 
in obeying him in those things which good women owe to their 
husbands, she can let him know that the love she has for him 
and the consciousness of what she is, won’t let her endure treat- 
ment of that sort and he cannot do anything else than find it 
very good and esteem and love her the more for it.” ^ 

There was something else beside maternal affection 
behind this strong desire of Catherine’s that Margaret and 
her husband should remain on good terms with each other. 
She seemed to have less love for Margaret than for any of 
her children, even the intractable youngest son, and in the 
end she came to wish, in anger and bitterness, that Mar- 
garet had never been bom. But there were three reasons 
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followers of the two gentlemen being disorganized, de Mouy 
was left unsupported. One of Maurevel’s followers shot 
him through the head and he fell dead, but an old soldier 
among his followers mortally wounded two of Maurevel’s 
band. When Catherine heard of this pitched battle in the 
streets of Paris in which five men had been killed, she 
summoned the council and proposed to have de Mouy’s 
head cut off from his dead body, on the ground that he had 
broken the Edict of Pacification. But almost all opposed 
this and represented that two great mischiefs would result, 
one, that gentlemen would be discouraged in their filial 
duty to avenge their fathers, and the other that the door 
would be open to all traitors who wished to assassinate 
boldly and without fear of revenge. Catherine might well 
hesitate to offend the son-in-law who could let loose the 
fiery flood of unappeased passion with its springs deep in 
ancient wrongs, which such a story suggests to us.^ 

The troubles of Catherme m the year 1583 were not 
confined to her younger children. Although her letters con- 
tain no allusion to any difficulty with the King, we know 
that his growing peculiarities were a great cause of sorrow 
to her and that his policy was bringing a slow estrangement 
between them. The two traits already prominent in his 
character had by this time reached exaggerated proportions: 
the religiosity which produced a most bizarre effect against 
the background of the debauched life of his court, and the 
weak indulgence to his mignons which was giving to his 
plan of gathering around the throne a body of men depend- 
ent only upon himself, the air of an effeminate mania. 

His passion for the flagellants, which he had shown at 
his entry into the kingdom on his return from Poland, 
revived and he joined in processions of courtiers clothed in 
the garb of penitents beating each other with scourges. 
This unusual form of penitential exercise was disliked by 
the orthodox clergy, who denounced it in the pulpit, hated 
by the people, who rioted against it, and parodied in a mock 
‘Cal. F. 1583, p. 261. 
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procesMon by the lackeys i»f tlie court. The King silence 
the preachers, took strong ineasurtw against the riote an 
had eighty of the jocose vaU'ts given a flagellation whic 
they unanimously agreed was no joke. Not satisfied wit 
this occasional display of religious etuotion, the King bega 
to wear regularly tlie habit of a penitent with a great colh 
of ebony a<lorne<l with skulls carved in ivory around h; 
neck, and a hair shirt underneath his robe, but finally upo 
the remonstrance of the Nuncio renounced the condnuoi 
wearing of this habit as not fitting for a King. He di 
not stop his pilgrimage.s, where tlu; your»g Queen diart 
his devotional exercist'.s wlu'uever ht* wtuild let her and wi 
known to march for hours halfway U» her knees in the mu 
From one of these pilgrimages tfie King got lumk so Ian 
and exhausted tliat he had to go to la'd and bo treated t 
the doctors.’ 

After having been checketl by tlio unimpeachable ai 
thority of the Nuncio in hi.s fantastic liking for the flags 
lants, Henry deUTminetl to find a special way of roligioi 
observance which slu>uld not he tlumght unfitting to h 
rank. He arranged tlierefore to have a hermitage just ou 
side the city in the wood of Vincennes. The hermits we 
to be twelve in number, five cardinals, thrive bisliops ai 
four dukes besides tlie King, each one accompanied by 
single servant. A drtyss was very cartdully prescribed 
gray cloth witli a white cross on the left arm aunrounded 1 
four fleurs do lis. Their little «jUs at Vineeimcs were i 
hung with gray cloth and tlie six little platters, the candl 
sticks, the two caraft?» — ono for wine and Uie otha* i 
water — which each ono matainwl, were all of silver. As i 
found the noble hermits not toti apt to submit to sfi’i 
discipline and ascetic faro, in spite of the f}u‘t that on me 
days they had their choice of five kinds of meat, he se 
down to Toulouse and brouglit up eighteen friars who w< 
routed to live only on vt^tables and to pray all day loi 
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To this reinforced band of hermits, he became so devoted 
that one of his chief counselors of state was obliged to 
point out to him that he had been King of France before he 
became head of the hermits and that he was neglecting the 
duties of the kingdom. Catherine was very much put out 
by this exaggerated and malapropos piety of her son and 
she savagely attacked his confessor, a Jesuit, on the ground 
that he had turned the King into a monk to the great injury 
of the kingdom.^ 

But though the King was thus devoted to pious ob- 
servances, it must not be supposed that he was ready to 
submit all his political or ecclesiastical ideas to the direction 
of the papacy. The doctrine of the papal infallibility had 
not yet become de fide and it was perfectly possible for a 
pious Roman Catholic, particularly if he had been brought 
up in the French church and accepted what was known as 
the Gallican point of view, to refuse in all good conscience to 
follow the suggestions of the Pope not only in the field of 
politics, but even in regard to the management of the 
national Church. Thus when the Duke of Savoy planned to 
capture Geneva, which had revolted against the sovereignty 
of his ancestors, Henry, in spite of the fact that Geneva was 
the center of the propaganda of heresy, sent word that he 
would “never fail in the protection promised in his treaty 
with that city.” His action so disgusted the Nuncio that 
he wrote to Rome: “I am forced to believe that this King 
in serious matters wants to serve God if God will do what 
he wants, but not otherwise.” ^ 

In the matter of defending the privileges of the Gallican 
Church, the King proved less steadfast. The Nuncio re- 
ceived orders from Rome to print and circulate an old papal 
bull which forbade the clergy to pay taxes to secular au- 
thorities unless they were authorized by the Pope. Some 
of the Bishops immediately sent word to Parlement that 

‘Nouillao otd. 71 from Villeroy; Buabecq. Arch. C. X, 86; Cal. F. 
1583, p. 258. 

’B. N. It. 1733 f. 75, 256; A. N. K. 1560 f. 71; Arch. Vat. 11, 30 July, 
1582; Cal. F. 1582, pp. 208, 226, 315. 
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they could not pay any longer the tithes and other subsi- 
dies, because the bull said that those who paid or collected 
them were excommunicato. Paricmcnt arrestetl tlie printer 
and a Jesuit concerned in toe publication. They issued 
orders to all bailiffs to take away the copies of the bull from 
the Bishops and if they still persisted in publishing it, to 
seize their property for the King. The King bitterly com- 
plained to the Nuncio that ho had a hand in publitoing a 
document which made him out to bo a heretic and Cath- 
erine showed an equal anger. Parlement actually cited the 
Nuncio to appear before them for acting agjunst the privi- 
leges of the national Church. The King, however, did not 
stand by this position and when he announced a new tax 
upon the clergy, the Nuncio sent word to him not to take 
the communion the next day, becaut»e planning to lay hands 
on the goods of the Church made him exctunmimicate, and, 
if ho communed, lie would do so to the tlamuation of his 
soul. Henry deferral the colltHditm of the tax. But he 
proved more iutracUible in tlu' matter of the adoption of the 
canons of the Council of Trent for tin* (lalHcan Church. 
They were stoutly resistinl, b(K*auH(* it was believcxl that 
they meant the introduction of the Inquisition, of which 
even orthodox PVanco had a grt?at horror. The King also 
thought diat toe Dccretm of Tnujt abriciged the privik*ge8 of 
too Crown in ecclesiastical matters. He therefore did not 
press their adoption, altliough iu; seems to have originally 
promised the Pope toat ho would do so. In this attitude he 
was doubtless supported by hb mother, who hml taken a 
similar line of policy during the nugn of Charles IX.^ 
What troubled Catherine the mmt about her oklesi 
son’s conduct, was his grow'ing dependenco upon his mignons 
which brought with it an increaidng unwillingness to listen 
to her advice. The change made in the royal houw'hold as 
early as the beginning of ir>S2, mu.nt have scHnned to hci 
very ominous. Marshal do Rotz, one of (Catherine's mosi 
intimate ^hcrents, who harl .serv«i aa first gentleman ol 
‘B. N. It. 1731 i. 411, 17^ f. eo. 75; Ardh. Vnt. 4 Oet. 6 Nor. 
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the bedchamber to Charles IX, had been continued in that 
office by Henry III on his return from Poland entirely on 
the intercession of Catherine. The reader will remember 
that the King, who had determined to give the position to 
another man, had finally yielded to his mother’s importuni- 
ties so far as to allow de Retz to serve as first gentleman of 
the bedchamber for half the time. It was remarked by 
those on the inside that Catherine was relying on de Retz to 
keep her informed of all that the King did, just as he had 
done in the case of Henry’s older brother. The King now 
dismissed de Retz from the position and bestowed it upon 
one of his mignons. 

From the band which surrounded him Henry had finally 
singled out two to become the chief pillars of his throne: 
the Duke of Joyeuse and the Duke of Epernon, and he was 
in the habit of saying publicly tiiat he loved them as if they 
were his sons. He had married Joyeuse to the sister of his 
Queen and he was now anxious to marry Epernon to one of 
the daughters of his dead sister, the Duchess of Lorraine. 
But he was obliged to give up this idea because of the 
strong opposition of the young woman’s father and Cath- 
erme. His desire to promote these young men was bringing 
him into sharper and sharper conflict with some of the 
leading nobles of France. When a false report of the death 
of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Mercoeur, reached Paris, 
the Duke of Nevers, to whom some years before he had 
promised the next vacant governorship, asked to be ap- 
pointed Governor of Brittany. The King said he must 
have patience because he wanted first to persuade Joyeuse 
and Epernon who were his two sons that he ought to have it. 
The veteran courtier and t^^arrior who had spent his whole 
life in the royal service, was deeply offended. He abruptly 
left his apartments in the Louvre and went to his own 
house. Catherine immediately took up her lifelong task 
of conciliation, went to him the next day and spent two 
hours vainly trying to persuade him not to leave court. 
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She did not ^ve up, however, but continued to write him 
letters, of which the following is a specimen : 

“My Cousin: 

“The Abb6 Gadaignc has come to sto me and I am very glad 
to have the chance to drop you this word which has no other 
object than to remind you that you have not and never will have, 
a more trustworthy nor better relntitm anti frit-nd than I will be 
to you all your life. ... I wish you were hcrcs-your wife and 
you— in order that you could walk in my all^tw and decide to 
make some like them at your chfdeau. I am going to hunt the 
stag near your forest, if he’s willing to be hunted with your per- 
mission and, if the dogs are willing, I will catch him.” ‘ 

A more serious tiuan-el arose with the Duke of Mont- 
morency about the (Uisire tjf tlu* King to take away from 
him the governorsliip of Languedoc and give it to the father 
of Joyeuse. The governar-H luul come to bt; regarded as 
irremovable except for causti and Montmorency very nat- 
urally objected. Once again Catherine endeavortHl to play 
the peacemaker and tlie King got her to write to the Duke 
inviting him to come to court to disr-uss the matter, on her 
word of honor tliat he woultl be safe. lie rt'plied that “if 
she was in the authority which she had at <»tlier timw and 
which she deserved to have, he would not fail to come, but, 
knowing that the King showed he tiid not trust so much in 
her counsels as ho had at first and its he ought to, he did not 
see in what way rfie could guarantee his safety;’’ a letter 
which threw the King into very grc*at wratli, About a year 
later, Montmorency actually put an army of six thousand 
men and artillery into tlie field against a town in which 
Joyeuse had placed a garriwjn. The King on hearing of it 
said that if Montmorency did not stop he would bum and 
lay waste all his houses and lands around Paris, to whidi 
the Marshid replied that if his houses were burnt “he 
would light a fire in Languedoc which would send the smoke 
even to Paris.” This threat of renewing his alliance with the 
*B. N. It. 1733 f. 17; L«tt*. VOI. 106; Corop. M, U7. 
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Huguenots was too serious to be neglected and the matter 
was compromised.^ 

In spite of these troubles the King continued to show 
the most exaggerated favor to the two new Dukes, Joyeuse 
and Epemon. He sent his guards to free a partisan of 
Epemon who was under sentence of death for murder. He 
showered money upon them and an officer of the treasury, 
“a man worthy of faith,” assured the Ambassador of the 
Emperor “the King since his return from Poland, that is, in 
seven years, has employed in enriching his mignons about 
six millions of livres.” This growing influence of the 
mignons, which became so great that on at least one occa- 
sion the King said he had not the time to talk to his mother, 
was an increasing grief to Catherine, who said that God 
“kept her alive only in order to see what she did see and 
know how little her son cared about her.” When she re- 
monstrated with him on the ground that he was making his 
favorites so great that it would be hard in case of need to 
abase them, he answered that he wanted “to make them so 
great that neither he nor anyone else after his death would 
ever be able to abase them.” Catherine was grieved over 
the situation, not only because the excessive piety and the 
excessive favoritism of the King attacked the ruling passion 
of her life, her desire for authority and influence in the 
government, but also because it threatened danger to the 
Crown. She was not used to borrowing trouble and waited 
until dangers actually materialized before she met them, 
but she felt that the growing discontent which had for a 
time been dissipated, was now gathering in very menacing 
form, and many proofs have survived to show that her 
fears were justified.® 

The following letter written by the mother of the Prin- 
cess of Conti to the Duke of Nemours describes the situation 
at court: 


‘B. N. It. 1733 f. 64, 344, 347; Neg. Toec. IV 61. 

*De I’Estoile, 11. 63; Arch. C. X, 78, 82; C6rdoba, 11. 496; Lib., XII, 
Ch. 11; Neg. Tosc. IV, 444; B. N. It., 1733 f. 76. 
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“I have never Been this court more full of trouble, envy and 
hard feeling and the chief nobles more aroused than they are for 
that which has happened in Flanders: I mean the bad luck of 
the brother of the King. The Queen Mother is so afflicted over it 
that all her servants are in the greatest trouble and all the mis- 
fortunes of the court arc blamed upon the head of two people. 
There are so many malcontents that the number is infinite . . . 
and I wish I was in your beautiful garden with you for one hour, 
so that I could tell you what would be too long to write.” 

It waa doubtful if any pjirt of tlio kingdom could be 
trusted in an emergency. In many placts the King was 
hated by the people. Paris refused an extniodinary levy 
of two million francs and matters were not helped when 
die King replied in a very high tone that he wjis master 
not only of this little money, but of all tlieir purses and 
of their lives too. In the end of the year the King called 
from all the province.H an Assembly of Notables nominated 
by himself. Ho heiird from thtuu complaints as to the 
administration of justice, the condition of the finances 
and die toleration of the Huguenots. He answered diat the 
way to got rid of the Huguenots was for the clergy to amend 
their lives and convert them and ordered an investigation 
of the finances which caused great terror to many of the 
officials, who saw die gallows looming up before them. But 
it was soon evident diat diis assembly had not been called 
so much to hear and redress complaints as to collect more 
money. The King demanded four million francs of exda 
taxes which the delegates said dicy had no authority to 
grant.* 

Cadiorino knew very well the obstinacy that was hidden 
beneath die soft exterior and ea^y giiing ways of her son. 
About this time slie asktid him not to go any more incognito 
to dinner at private houses in die city without guanls. He 
thanked her and said he would dike care. After ho had left 
the room rfie turned to the 8«;retaries and asked them not 
to let the King “forget her warning,’* adding, “I know his 

>B. N. fds. fr. 33SR f, 56; B. N. It. 17.12 f, 43t; Hafon. U. im; B. N. 
It. 1733 f. 17, 1. 4^, 46B, 1723 f. 223, 234. m; Arch. C. X, 78. 
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nature and he must not be directly opposed in anything he 
wants to do, but diverted dextrously; otherwise opposition 
makes him more determined to do it.” Many well authen- 
ticated stories show how well Catherine described the nature 
of her older son and how intolerant he was of any open 
opposition to his plans or wishes. One day, in the spring of 
1584, in the royal council the Prior of Champagne replied 
to the demand of the King for another large sum of money, 
that “to speak the truth, new taxes could not be thought of 
because the people were entirely too much burdened al- 
ready.” The King was so angered that he tried to draw his 
sword, and not being able to get it out of the scabbard, 
called for a dagger. The Chancellor and other great lords 
rushed between them and the Prior fell upon his knees ask- 
ing for pardon. The King beat him over the face and 
shoulders with a rolled-up paper that he held in his hand 
and drove him from the council. It is evident that, with 
her son in this excitable mood, it was rather dangerous for 
Catherine to remonstrate too much about any policy that 
seemed to her unwise.^ 

‘B. N. It. 1733 f. 338, 426; Areh. C. X, 110; Neg. Tobc., IV, 494. 
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DEATH OF ANJOU. TREATY OF NEMOURS 

After his pitiable fiasco at Antwerp, Anjou began to 
prove more tractable. He came ime.xpectedly to court and 
appeared in the sick room of his mother. She sent at once 
for the King. Anjou fell at his brother’s fet-t and begged 
him to pardon the errors of his youth, promising to be an 
obedient subject for the future. The King raised him and 
embraced him with extraordinary affection ; which so moved 
Catherine with joy that she could not ktH>p back her tears, 
“which fell abundantly from her eyes." Anjou remained 
a few days at court wln^re he was treated with the most 
extraordinary honor and tlieu returned, full tif hope about 
receiving aid to renew hia attiw^ks ui)on the Nctherlanda 
But his course was almost run. A hasty con.Humption had 
seized him and in the month of April it was aimmon talk 
that he must die. The doctors buoyed up Catherine wilh 
false hopes, as they had done in tlio case of Charles IX, 
and she kept writing even in the month of May that, though 
his illness would be long, ho would recover. But the doc- 
tors confused to everybody else that tlie heir to the throne 
could not live more than a few weeks. On the afternoon 
of the tenth of June, 1584, he died. The news came to the 
King at nigjht, but ho would not let his mother know until 
the morning, when he went and told her before ^lo got up. 
None mourned for (he young prince except his mother, for 
he seems to have made many bitter enemies and no real 
friaads. Catherine’s affliction was sincere and when she 
received the Venetian Ambassador many hours after the 
news had come, she could not keep back her tears and 
“twice had to wipe them from her eyes in my presence.” 
This grief show^ itself rather characteristicalty by her 
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great interest in giving him a magnificent funeral upon 
which the King spent two hvmdred thousand livres. Cath- 
erine even had a wooden doll made and dressed in precisely 
the same way the reigning queen was dressed the day when 
she went to put holy water upon her brother-in-law’s body 
and she sent it with a coat and mantle to the Queen of 
England, in order that she might know how to dress at the 
funeral services which were held in Anjou’s honor in 
London/ 

Great territories in France which Anjou had held as a 
semi-independent ruler fell in to the Crown, and he also 
made his brother heir to the city of Cambray in the Nether- 
lands, which he had taken from the Spaniards with the help 
of its rebellious inhabitants. This legacy the King was 
unwilling to accept lest it should involve him in war with 
Spain and it was agreed that the Queen Mother Catherine 
should receive it as a private legacy. The inhabitants, who 
hated the Spaniards, hailed this arrangement with enthu- 
siasm and readily swore fidelity to Catherine. During the 
rest of her life i^e maintained the garrison and the city 
was ruled in her name. Spain, after a vain protest, agreed 
to a truce in regard to their claim upon Cambray. The 
King said the whole matter was a “private affair of his 
mother’s with which he could not interfere, and knowing her 
well he felt sure that she would consider it a conscientious 
duty to hold that city, acquired by the blood of a most dear 
son, as a remembrance of the love he always showed her in 
his life.” 2 

The estates of the revolted Netherlands were very eager 
to have the King of France assume the position which had 
been held by his brother under the title of the Duke of 
Brabant, and Elizabeth of England was extremely anxious 
that something should be done to protect the Netherlands 
in order “to check the greatness of Spain now become 


'B. N. It. 1733 f. 323, 4% Arch. C. X, 108, 113, 115; Letto. VUI, 
176, 180, 183, 188; Neg. Tosc. IV, 528. 

■Letts. Vni, 191, 229 n. ; B. N. Nouvs. Acqs. 7746, It. 1733 f. 622. 
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dangerous to every potentate in the world.” She had a long 
interview with the French Ambassador and sent a special 
envoy to France to urge the joint protection of the revolted 
states. If the King was not willing to do tliis in his own 
name, she was quite satisfied that it should be done in the 
name of Catherine; provided proper support was given in 
men and money. The general impression at court was, that 
Catherine favored accepting this proposition, but her cor- 
respondence makes evident that she had changed position 
and was now no more anxious for open war with Spain than 
her son. She skilfully avoided giving a dire<;t answer, and 
even blocked the reception of the spwdal envoy until it was 
too late for action.' 

Wise observers had foreseen that Anjou would make 
even more trouble by his deatli than lie had made by his 
restless and incompetent life. His ik'ath left Henry of 
Navarro, a heretic, head of the Huguenots, heir to the 
throne, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, Navarre’s uncle, had 
already announced that the people of Paris could never 
accept a heretic king. As soon as the King know of his 
brother’s death, he sent his favorite, the Duke of Epernon, 
to offer, if Henry of Navarre would declare himself a Catho- 
lic, to secure absolutely his succession hi the throne. Cath- 
erine was veiy much afraid about Epernon'a reception be- 
cause of the old quarrel between Margaret and this courtier 
when Margaret had licen at the court of l'>ance. She wrote, 
therefore, the day after Anjou’s death, to her agent at the 
court of Navarre: 

“My trouble, which is as great as you can think, prevents mo 
from writing you a long letter. You can imagine what my 
affliction is, seeing me unhappy enough to live so long that I must 
see everyone I love die btdore me: although I know very well 
that one ought to bow to the will of (Iml and that everything is 
His and that He does nothing except lend to us for an long as it 
pleases Him, tlie children Ho gives to us. ... I beg you to say 

‘B. N, It. 1733 f. 4fl0, 545. 561, 1734 f. 4; LetUi, VIII, 199, 202, 213, 
Hubault ctd. 121. 
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to the Queen of Navarre, my daughter, not to increase my 
affliction, but to receive Monsieur d’Epernon.” 

If she does not Catherine feels quite sure that the King 
will never want to hear her name mentioned again. He 
will be so extremely offended that he wiU take it as an 
insult given directly to him. This time Margaret did what 
her mother wanted, but it is the last thing she ever did 
that pleased her mother.^ 

It was ten months before the trouble which many people 
foresaw would follow the death of the Duke of Anjou, really 
came, and opened a new series of wars, the Wars of the 
League. The leader of the League movement was the 
Duke of Guise. He was supported by his entire family, 
by a large number of the French nobility including his 
relative the Duke of Mercoeur, the Queen’s brother, and 
the Duke of Nevers, and was secretly leagued with two 
foreign potentates, the Duke of Lorraine, head of the house 
of which he headed the younger branch, and the King of 
Spain. The alleged object of the movement was to save 
the throne of France from falling into the hands of a heretic, 
but many contemporaries. Catholic as well as Protestant, 
thought the strongest motives in the minds of the chief 
actors in the movement were not purely religious. The 
comments made upon the Duke of Guise and his family by 
the Spanish Ambassador for some years before the outbreak 
of the movement are very illuminating. 

As early as the year 1577, he wrote to his master that 
the Guise wanted to become kings and were secretly 
behind writers who alleged their descent from Charlemagne, 
while the King was only descended from Hugh Capet. 
Philip wrote on the margin of the dispatch, “If a pretext 
can be found for treating with them it would be useful.” 
In spite of their huge revenues, the Guise, who imitated 
the sumptuous life of their father, were then in extreme 
financial embarrassment, and they were selling their land 


‘Letts, vm, 190, 194, 190, 200. 
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desire and effort to make friends with Henry of Navarre, 
but when the Guise came to court for a formal visit of con- 
dolence, in September, 1584, Catherine persuaded him to 
conceal his dislike, because their mother had complained 
to her that the King was thinking of having her sons 
arrested. The King, therefore, showed them during their 
stay of about a month very extraordinary courtesy. Not 
long after they left, suspicious news began to come 
from various parts of the kingdom. For instance, one of 
Henry’s secret agents at the court of Henry of Navarre 
reported that a pilgrim passing through Brittany had a 
quarrel with a peasant in a drinking shop. The pilgrim 
was beaten into insensibility and when some of the by- 
standers were trying to help him, they found in his clothes 
a packet of letters from the Duke of Guise to leading men 
among the local gentry with plans for seizing four of the 
chief cities of the province. Similar messages were re- 
ported from the neighborhood of Perigord and when 
Navarre asked Montmorency about it, the Marshal replied 
that he thought the report was entirely true. From many 
other parts of the kingdom information came that leagues 
were being formed similar to the suppressed league of 1576 
and troops were mustering. As a consequence of this 
information, the King issued in December an edict pro- 
hibiting all his subjects from joining any leagues or asso- 
ciations. But the grave situation of France was so little 
known generally among the courtiers, tiiat there was much 
discussion whether this edict was directed against the Guise 
or against the Huguenots and there was a general impres- 
sion that the King had acted hastily on vague suspicion and 
was rather sorry for what he had done. This opinion was 
mistaken. As a matter of fact the situation was more 
dangerous than any that had been faced by either of the 
King’s brothers, in the days when Catherine swayed com- 
pletely the policy of the government.^ 

»Neg. Tosc. rv, 603; B. N. C. C. C. 9 f. 153, e«. B. N. Nouva. Acqa 
7746. Oct. U. 1584; B. N. It. 1733 f. 506. ^ 
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In two meetings of the heads of the house of Guise 
and their chief adherents witli representatives of the King 
of Spain and of the Cardinal of Bourbon, at Nancy in 
September and Joinville in December, 1584, a formal secrel 
treaty had been signed between these princes and the King 
of Spain; making a league offensive and defensive for th( 
defense of the Roman Catholic Religion and the entire ex- 
tirpation of all heresy from France and the Netherlands 
The Cardinal of Bourbon, who was proclaimed successor tc 
the throne, engaged, if he acceded to the throne, to proclain 
the canons of the Council of Trent, to renew with Philip I] 
the Treaty of Cambrdsis and to return the city of Cambray 
In exchange, the King of Spain promised to pay fifty thou- 
sand 4cus a month, beginning as soon as the civil war began, 
A place was reserved in the treaty for the signatures of the 
Dukes of Mercoeur and Nevers. It was agreed that it 
should bo kept secret until the close of the following month 
of March, when tlie first payment should bo made (an im- 
plication that the war should tlicn begin) and the Duke ol 
Lorraine guaranteed tlie payment of a part of the subsidy.’ 

No sooner was tfio Treaty of .Joinville signed, than 
Guise began to display great activity in fW!cretly levying 
men, and this activity seems to have made Catherine’t 
suspicion definite. In the beginning of March, 1585, she 
wrote to him that, according U) her promiw! to tell him anj 
reports affecting his loyalty, she felt bound to send hin 
word that slio had heard that tliirty cornets of cavalrj 
dismissed by the Prince of Parma (the Bpani.sh governoi 
of the Netherlands) were coming into France to take servict 
with him and that they would bo ready to march on th( 
16th of this month. She says she dixjs not bedieve it, bui 
feels bound to tell him, feeling sure that ho will tell hei 
that it is not true. To stop all such fate reports she urges 
him to come to court where ho will bo most gladly received 
by the King. But the Duke of Guistj had done very much 
more than this in preparation for open resistance to hii 

* B, N. Bilhim© 88^ 1 9, Comp. HoudlM, 
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King. He had engaged a considerable force of mercenaries 
in Germany and the Catholic cantons of Switzerland and 
covered all France with a network of associations joined 
together into a Holy League for the extirpation of heresy 
and the defense of religion. This league included a large 
section of the nobility north of the Loire, but it was par- 
ticularly strong among the cities. Besides Paris and all the 
cities of the Isle de France, eighty-eight important towns 
scattered over France from Provence to Brittany were 
members.^ 

We have an example of the way in which this great 
league of cities was formed and of the strong popular feeling 
to which it appealed, in the confession afterwards made to 
the King by an agent of the Guise in launching the Holy 
League at Paris. The way for it had been carefully pre- 
pared by writings and sermons which described the suffering 
of the Roman Catholics under persecution in England. In 
order to increase this impression of the danger of persecution 
of Roman Catholics if Henry of Navarre came to the throne, 
engravings showing the martyrdom suffered by the English 
Cathohcs were posted through Paris and lecturers with 
pointers in hand explained them to gaping crowds. When 
these were ordered suppressed by the King, the plates were 
found in the Hotel de Guise. But the agitators, finding 
that engravings did not make sufl&cient impression upon 
the public, had prepared a huge picture painted in very 
vivid colors and carried it about the city, resuming their 
informal lectures on the dangers of a heretic King.^ 

On soil thus prepared, the seed of the League was sown. 
Nicholas Poulain, Lieutenant of the Provost of Paris, de- 
posed afterwards that, on the 2nd of January, 1585, he was 
visited by a lawyer, whom he had known for twenty years, 
who after having talked in a general way, told him that 
they could give him a chance to make a big sum of money 

‘Letts. VIII, 239; Arch. Vat. Fr., I, B. 

*E. g., Pamphlet signed “An English Catholie.” De Thou saw this 
picture, VI, 443. 
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and the favor of many great lords of Paris and elsewher 
by whicti he could surely rise in life, providal he would d 
what tliey were about to aak him to do for the defense c 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

"I swore to do it and was told to ('omt* the next day to 
certain house. There I found with them the Seigneur de, Meyn« 
ville, who came from the Ihjke of (Jui.'^e. lie t<ild me that thei 
were more than ten thousarul Huguenots in the fimbourp wh 
wanted to cut the throats <if (’athoUcH in order to give the crow 
to the King of Navarre. Therehtre all gotnl CathoUea ought 1 
arm secretly, in which they wouUl be supportwi by the Prinw 
of the house of tJuise, the Potw, the King of Spain, tlie Prince ( 
Parma and the Duke of riavoy." 

In consequence of this and sulmniuent conference 
Poulain bought a very Iarg<? (juiuitity of arms, in spite < 
the roytU edict forl>itlding tlu^ unregiatt‘red sale of arms, an 
hid diem in die Hotel de Guisti and various other house 
With die help of a part of die city police, he enrolled d 
majority of die inhabitants in many ijuarters of Paris, an^ 
dirtmgh odier agents, many men in varitms trades; like d 
boatmen on die river, die budhers anti die men whose boa 
ness lay in the horse market. Tiny were all told diat U 
Huguenots intendctl to kill die ( ’adiulitat in order to brii 
die King of Navarre to the dirone and diat if they did n 
have arms, arras would lie given tt> diem when the tin 
came. By such methods many citim were organized, i 
that die Ijcaguo had a means, somewhat similar to th 
given to the Huguenots by the Caivinistic churdi^, 
quidtly raimng and amiing infantry.* 

In the end of March, UMB, the Ht»ly League issued i 
maniteto 8ign«i by die Cwdinal of Bourbon. It declan 
that be and his friends had taktui arms to rt^press her^ 
whidh had flourisheti for twenty-four yt^ars ami now a^ir 
to put upon die throne a successor who would follow tl 
example of the Queen of England and alniliali the Romi 
Cathohe religion. It then attacked the mignons, who h 
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displaced the ancient nobility, got possession of the admin- 
istration and finances and were continually oppressing the 
people with new taxes; although the debts of the King were 
rolling up and he never had any money. Both of these 
things — the increase of taxes and the permission of heretic 
worship — were contrary to the declarations of the Estates 
General of Blois. In his double character of First Prince 
of the Blood and Cardinal of the Roman Church, titles 
which compelled him to watch with equal vigilance over 
the welfare of religion and of the state, Charles of Bourbon, 
making no claim to the throne lest he be suspected of selfish 
motives, declared that he and his friends would never lay 
down their arms until these abuses were remedied. The 
manifesto declared that the attack was not upon the King, 
but upon his ministers, and it contained a warm eulogy of 
Catherine, to whose labors alone it was due that any religion 
had been preserved in Prance.^ 

More than two weeks before this manifesto appeared, 
the Bang had been fully warned of the rising of the League. 
He had taken steps to prevent the cities in the north from 
being surprised, and had seized a boatload of arms which 
was being carried into Champagne. He had also begun 
to raise troops in Switzerland and Germany. In spite of 
his efforts the cities of Vitry, Chalons and Rheims opened 
their gates to the League, and the situation was so bad that, 
even before the issuance of the manifesto, the King’s most 
trusted agent in Champagne wrote, that the sole and only 
remedy was “let the Queen your Mother intervene with 
her authority for mediation.” ^ 

On the 30th of March Catherine left Paris for the north 
with the hope of having an interview with the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Bourbon. She spent the next 
three months in one of the most difficult and tr 3 dng of the 
many long negotiations to prevent civil war with which 
her later life had been filled. During all but the last two 

‘De Thou, VI, 454. 
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weeks of this time, she was so ill that she frequently had 
to hold the conferences from her bed. She suffered exces- 
sively from gout, a stitch in the side with a terrible cough 
persistent earache, toothache, pain in tlio arm, and head 
ache. But the indomitable old woman never weakenec 
eitlier in her energy or her determination, and when tht 
Cardinal of Bourbon sent word that lie was ill and could no' 
come, slio threatened to hn put in a litter and carried to se( 
him. 

The Leaguers kept her waiting ftuir weeks before anj 
of them would give hta- an interview. The first of then 
slie tuuv was the Duke of tiuises who appeared exceedingl] 
meluncluily and even w«‘pt. He neeu.stHl the King of ai 
alliance with Cem;va and Kngiand U> the prejudice o: 
religion and made it evident that he wanted Catlierine t( 
go back to Ihu-is; which she wrote her son she was deter 
mined not to do, becaiuHo her {)rt‘.senco in the north inter 
fered with the plans of tlu^ I.t'aguers. But determined a 
she was to ctjntinuc negotiations f»)r peace, CaUierine fron 
the very first wrote “baston porta paix” (the big sticl 
makes peace) and kept insisting that if he did not “maki 
yourself the stronger everyone will want to give the la\ 
to you." She was perfectly well aware that tlie Leaguer 
were wasting time in order to seize cities, stop tijo King’ 
money and got their own forces reatly, meantime “amusini 
her with words," but slio was unwilling to give up he 
attempt to make peace. Very early, also, she expressei 
the judgment that tlieir chief mtttive was not religion an( 
tliat they were doing the exiict opposite (jf what they said 
The first time slm saw her tdd frieiul the (’ardinal of Bout 
bon, which was a month aft<‘r her arrival at tlie place o 
rendezvous, he wept and sighfxl a great deal and frankl; 
confessed that ho had been very foolish to go into 
matter, but that every man had to commit one folly in hi 
life and Bus was his. The tears of these two leaders o 
the League did not make a very profound impreKUon upoi 
Catherine. Her own tears came v«ry easily. Almost a 
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soon as she was able to write to her son with her own hand, 
she told him he would never have peace unless he did some- 
thing for the Cardinal of Bourbon because “there is none 
who wants more to have what he wants than he does and the 
same is true of the Duke of Guise.” This judgment was 
confirmed by men whose natural prejudices would be aU in 
favor of the League; for the Spanish Ambassador wrote 
that the leaders of the League were more moved by selfish 
interests than religious zeal, and the orthodox envoy of 
Tuscany wrote, “I do not believe their motive is zeal for 
religion, but vengeance, ambition, and greed.” ^ 

At the beginning of the conference Catherine seems to 
have been in favor of taking hold with a firm hand, forming 
an alliance with the King of Navarre and frightening the 
League into submission by threatening to fight. As time 
went on she became even more convinced that there was no 
escape from the situation without fighting, but concluded 
that it would be better after aU for the Crown to fight the 
Huguenots, and the King agreed with her. In spite of the 
swelling near her ear which made it impossible for her to 
lean over to write without pain,^ she sent a very long letter 
to explain the way she thought this must be done. As 
usual when she writes with her own hand out of a mood of 
considerable excitement, it is impossible to translate the 
letter literally and in places it is necessary to guess at the 
exact meaning. This time she was conscious of the obscurity 
herself, for she writes at the end, “I’m afraid that you won’t 
understand this letter any too well because I am in a great 
hurry and very much troubled.” 

She tells her son that it would be a mistake for her to do 
as he wishes and arrange with the chiefs of the League to 
join their forces to the royal army before he sent word 
to Navarre that Huguenot worship in France must cease., 
Navarre with the help of the German Princes and England 

‘Letts, vm, 245, 257, 260, 263, 269, 270, 280, 284, etc., 311; A. N. K. 
1663 f. 102; Neg. Tosc. TV, 635. 
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would undoubtedly be able to defend himself and the money 
of the King, who proposed to pay all the expenses of the 
joint army, would be gone in four months. It would there- 
fore be necessary to make peace with the Huguenots. The 
forces of the League would still bo intact and the great 
popularity of Guise and his brother among the soldiers 
would enable them to draw away most of the royal con- 
tingent. They would never consent to a peace and the King 
would find himself then in precisely the situation in which 
he is now. She advises him to give her orders to teU the 
chiefs of the League tliat ho would go into Parlement, and 
forbid the practice of any other religion in liVance except 
that of the Roman Catliolic Church ; promising at the same 
time to allow none but a Catliolic heir to the Crown. War 
with the Huguenots will doubtless follow, but the King can 
then summon all his loyal subjects to support him in aims. 
“You must break up tlvis combination and then if neces- 
sity compels us we can make peace. ... I tell you it isn’t 
enough to appease this trouble. You must cut out all the 
roots of it, otherwise you’ll never be an absolute King.” 
The King took Uie advice about declaring that there could 
be only one religion in France, but he refused to announce 
that none but a Cattiolic could suwiocd to the throne; be- 
cause he said it was not in hb coronation oath and none but 
the Estates General had power to make such a declaration.^ 
This resolution of the King did not immediately bring 
pe&ce with the League; on the contrary Catherine wrote 
that she felt quite sure their chiefs were plotting to sur- 
prise more cities. She even susiKscted tliat they might 
be planning to give the impression that she had joined 
than, or that diey held her a prisoner. The best she could 
get out of them was a promise not to allow their mercenary 
forc^ to pass die border for some days. They demanded 
cities of surety and other advantages and when the King 
granted their demands, still remained discontented. At 
last, after repeated intarviews, Catherine, abandoning her 
‘Letts. VIII, 276. 467, Comp. 270. 457. 
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attitude of conciliation, told them that “their insupportable 
demands meant a partition of the kingdom between them 
and the King,” to which she would never consent and rated 
them soundly saying “she hoped God would avenge her for 
the mockery they had put upon her by keeping her waitiag 
round so long and abusing her patience by such trickery.” 
She feU almost into despair and wrote to her confidant, 
Bellievre, that ^e saw nothing ahead but “a great and 
general trouble throughout all France,” at a time when the 
Eling without money could not support armies. 

But apparently the League chiefs were only trying to 
see how much they could squeeze out of the King, for, on 
the 7th of July, Catherine signed with the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the Cardinal of Guise, the Duke of Guise and 
the Duke of Lorraine, what is known as the Treaty of 
Nemours, which was ratified the next day by the signature 
of Henry III. It was agreed that, by perpetual and irrev- 
ocable edict, the practice of any other religion except the 
Roman Catholic religion should be forbidden in France 
and that all ministers of any other religion should leave 
the kingdom within a month. Within six months, all sub- 
jects must make profession of the Roman Catholic religion 
or leave the kingdom; with permission, if they chose, to sell 
their estates. Heretics were incapable of holding public 
office. The leaders of the League were granted the ri^t to 
keep from twenty to seventy harquebusiers for their guard, 
and the Dukes of Mercoeur, Guise, Mayenne, Aumale and 
Elboeuf were granted from one to four fortified cities of 
surety apiece to hold for five years. Money already paid 
to the German mercenaries by the League was to be repaid 
to them and the rest of the sums due was to be paid by the 
King.^ 

Catherine felt, as she always did after any of the many 
negotiations m which she brought peace out of war, that 
she had saved the state. Her improved health and tbe re- 
action from her long anxiety put har in a merry mood which 

^ Dumont, V, 453. 
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communicated itself to her suite and on her way home, 
at the chateau of Lagny, while time hung heavy on their 
hands, one of the wildest of her ladies-in-waiting, Madame 
de Simier, proposed to Catherine to have a little masquer- 
ade. The ladics-in-waiting dressed themselves as men and 
the Cardinal of Bourbon and Monsitair de Bellievre like 
women with veils made out cjf bed curtains. Taking them 
on their arms they presenttxl them to Catherine, who 
laughed very heartily to see such old and wise counselors 
so disguised. But the Peace of Nemours instead of being 
the salvation of the kingdom was the beginning of even 
worse troubles and dangem than Prance had yet seen. It 
encouraged and put the stamp of royal autluirity upon the 
League and gave the chanta* for its terrible struggle with 
the Crown; which was only brought to an eml years later 
by the gcmius of Henry IV. If the King ha<i “mtmuted his 
horse and fought” the cliancea of su(‘cess would have been 
better than they were later and to have fallen in battle 
would have been a nobler diuith than the one he met. The 
provinces of the north and etmter were for tin* Uuigue, but 
the west and the south were loyal. Ilmiry of Navarre 
offered to bring fifttH'n thousand men to his support and 
the Queen of PIngland ofTt'n'd to .sustain him wiUt six thou- 
sand infantry or tlie money hir six thouHand Swiss. The 
house of Monfmoreney witli all its followi'rs of the Poli- 
tique party, wouhl have stood by him ami the pjeat in6u- 
ence of the King in I'Vanee, wldeh even his folly and bad 
government could not destroy, would have rallied to him 
a mass of people who behtngetl to none of the extreme 
parties. I’he abh‘.st (»f his mignons, tin' Dttke of Ppemon, 
whoso partisjins possessed a great deal of power, was strongly 
in favor of the King's lighting it out. Many of the cito 
were loyal and even in Paris ita<df the Parlerntait was soon 
to show strong objection to the rtmewal of war gainst the 
Huguenots.’ 

There were three* great nobles, not connected either with 

‘Bantamc. B. N. It. 1734. Ap. 3; Girard. I, HO; ViUcroy, 37, 
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the Politiques, the Huguenots or the Guise faction, whose 
attitude might be a matter of doubt and anxiety to Cath- 
erine and the King. The most influential of these, the only 
one who possessed long standing hereditary influence among 
the French nobility, was a prince of the blood royal, the 
Duke of Montpensier. His father had been one of the few 
great nobles of pure French blood who had taken any share 
in St. Bartholomew, but, at the time of the Estates at Blois 
in 1576, he had been converted to the idea that peace, which 
implied of course a certain degree of toleration, must be 
made with the Huguenots. The old duke had died three 
years before the family of Guise made its connection with 
Philip of Spain, and his son who now bore the title, although 
a nephew of the Duke of Guise, was not at all favorable 
to the League. He wrote to the King that the gentlemen 
whom he had summoned to muster their companies of gen- 
darmes had all made frivolous excuses so that the King 
could not depend upon thehr forces, but he would be able, 
if he had commissions and money sent him, to find depend- 
able captains who would levy companies in their stead.^ 
Later he refused a command against the Huguenots on the 
ground that he thought the cause of the war was not zeal 
for religion but the ambition of the Guise. 

The Duke of Nemours was a grandson of a Duke of 
Savoy, and the second husband of the Duchess of Guise. 
He had influence but when the League began, he was so 
crippled with gout as to be helpless. He died just before 
the treaty between the League and the King, and Catherine 
wrote two consoling letters to his wife, who had been her 
friend for nearly thirty years, trying to comfort her with 
the thought that, although she could no longer see the 
husband she loved, she was at least saved the pain of seeing 
him languishing in such terrible suffering. She sent her 
word as the best means to help her bear her grief that her 
sons had “emerged from the labyrinth in which bad counsel 
had involved them, for this morning we have, they and I, 

*Loutctutzky, putd. 172. 
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signed a peace which I hope will be of long duration to the 
honor of God, the service of the King, the good of this king, 
dom and to their complete contentment.” ^ 

The Duke of Nevers, a naturalized Italian, younger son 
of the Duke of Mantua, whose wife was the niece of the 
Cardinal of Bourbon and a cousin of Henry of Navarre, was 

■ at first secretly, but rather timidly, connected with the 
League. Either troubled in his conscience or, as may be 
suspected, because ho was afraid to sUke it all on the hazard 

■ of the die, he decided to go to Rome and see what the 

V ■ Pope thought about the League. It wjw tixis visit which 

; caused Catherine to write to his wife that she had heard 

1: reports which she was unwilling to believe that the Duke 

; had attacked the character and njputation of the King to 

! the Pope. She wisdied to know the truth and felt confident 

' that the Duke would be able to deny them flatly. Now 

these reports of which Catherine spoke were entirely true, 
for Nevers had de.Hcrihed the King t(} tlu? Pope w an in- 
capable coward. But the l*oi)e was not sure enough about 
; the true inwardness of th(‘ U'ague to giant easily the bull 

i supporting it, which Nevers sought. Tlie Duke, after 

*■ about two weeks’ stay in Rome, returned to Prance and 

! Catherine at once began eorr(‘8pt»ndenc«‘ to reconcile 

f him with tho King. She wrote nearly twenty letters inside 

!• of five months, two third.s of tlu'm to the Duchess, who 

y was a sister of Uic Duefieim of Guise ami less willing than 

> her husband to abandon the eau.w of the Duigue. Nevers 

\ wuld not deny the facts, but lie wroU; a series of letters to 

Catherine, denying things with which he had never been 
'■y, charged, and hotly demanding to know tlio names of his 

calumniators. Catherine showeii Uie.st! to the King and 
i finally got him to write a *coId letter of acceptance. With 

'• tibis situation, which at least avoidetl an open break, the 

i indefatigable reconciler had to bti content.® 

Out of tills affair of the Duke of Nevers th®:« grew mi 

* VIH. 2ft2. m. 368. m, m-, 1>« Thou. VI, 460; d’An, 178. 
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incident which made Catherine consider undertaking a 
longer journey of reconciliation than any she made in her 
life. 

With the formal union of the League, Spain and Lor- 
raine, the Papacy never had any connection. Sixtus the 
Fifth, who mounted the papal throne in the midst of 
Catherine’s negotiations which ended with the Treaty of 
Nemours, was both too shrewd to accept the mere assertion 
of unselfish zeal as a proof of righteousness and too much 
of an anti-Spaniard to join easily in the support of any- 
thing which was controlled by Philip II. He was, however, 
suflSiciently affected by the narrative of the Duke of Nevers, 
to replace the Nuncio in France by the Bishop of Nazareth ; 
who on his previous missions had shown himself so strong 
an adherent of the house of Guise, that the Politiques and 
Loyalists were wont to apply to him the verses of Scrip- 
ture, “Can any good come from Nazareth?” In conse- 
quence, when the new Nuncio arrived at Lyons, he found 
there royal letters ordering him to halt and not pursue 
his journey any farther. The Pope’s answer to this was 
to order the French Ambassador to leave Rome within 
twenty-four hours and the pontifical state within five days. 
Catherine at once wrote the Ambassador a letter filled with 
resentment and consolation. Right on the heels of this 
news, word came that the Pope intended to launch an ex- 
communication against the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Conde and declare them incapable of succeeding to the 
throne of France. Catherine wrote to the royal councilor 
ViUeroy, one of the five men on whose advice the King 
chiefly depended, that she wouldn’t “care a button” for any 
plots or schemes if the King only had the means to raise 
an army that made him the sttongest. The Pope talked 
about sending two millions of gold. “I would be sweet to 
anybody, whether he was Pope or King, to get the means 
of raising such forces that the King could command and 
not obey; as for commanding and not being obeyed, it’s 
much better to pretend not to want anything except what 
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one is able to get, until the tinae when one is strong enough 
to do what one ought to do.” She adds that she does not 
see much use in going to Rome as the King wants her to, 
because so long as they are the feebler they have to do 
everything that’s asked of them anyway. “If it wasn’t for 
the fact that I amuse myself as much as I can going hunting 
and taking walks, I think I should become ill.” ^ 

It was finally decided to send the Bishop of Paris instead 
of Catherine, to arrange matters with the Pope and Cath- 
erine gave him a letter in which she told His Holiness that 
there was no princess in Christendom more zealous for the 
Roman Catholic Religion than she was; the proof of which 
was the “education slue had given to her children in which 
God had grantwl her the grace to make tlnem all as ... in- 
tensely Catholic as any kings that had ever sat upon the 
throne. This laiit one was the most religious of all and 
slio prayed God to grant Iut the grace before slio died to 
see . . - religion entirely re.stored iji the realm.” The Arch- 
bishop of Nazaretln was finally r(‘ceived at Paris and, a year 
later, the French Amba8Ha<lor was again rt'ceived by the 
Pope in Romo. The bull excommunicating tlie King of 
Navarro was issued in BepUanbcT, loHo, and was received 
with great anger in I'>anc(5 by all but the adherente of the 
League. The i’arlement of Paris, alUmugh it was an en- 
tirely Catholic body, looked upon tlie bull as an intolerable 
infringement by the Pope of the sovendgn national right 
and denounced the members of the League as men who were 
using the piety and devotion of the King in order to covct 
tdicir own impiety and rebellion. They dcuMHi “that the 
Princes of Fratua; had ever been 8ubj«*ct to tlie justice of 
the Pope,” and pcjinted out the deaths of great numbers of 
men, women and children tliat must follow Hus renewal of 
the war about religion. Henry of Navarre, whoso latent 
heroic qualitkss were being developetl iii the hour of hb 
need, posted a defiant answer upon Hm pedestal of the 

‘Arch. Vst. App. I: d’Ar*. Lett*. VIII, 347, MO; B. N. 1734, Juna 2#, 
1585, Vtileroy, Brafart, iklli^vrc. 
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Btatue of Pasquino in Rome. It was this incident that was 
the beginning of the admiration of Sixtus V for the courage 
and skill of the King of Navarre; an unprejudiced admira- 
tion which he also bestowed upon Elizabeth, sayiug that 
besides her, there were in all the world, only one man and 
one woman who were really worthy to reign.^ 

Catherine had no such understanding of Henry of 
Navarre. She still persisted in her inopportune efforts to 
bribe him or frighten him iuto becoming a Roman Catholic. 
She was the tsqiical member of a family, which, for genera- 
tions, had moved toward greatness through an atmosphere 
of unscrupulous business ethics and city politics whose 
factions thought the assassin’s dagger as legitimate a tool 
of the game as the bribe, the stuffed ballot box, or secret 
borrowing from the public treasury. Henry was the de- 
scendant of a long line of feudal princes who, however cor- 
rupted and wicked, still did homage in word and thought 
to certain ideals of chivalry. A technical gentleman is no 
less apt to be bought and sold than a roturier. But, with 
all his weaknesses, Henry was really a gentleman. The 
convinced arrivist Catherine, the product of a line of specu- 
lators, politicians and ecclesiastics who thought nepotism 
and simony a matter of course, could not possibly under- 
stand the man she was dealing with. The offer to desert 
his old comrades in arms and go over to the other side, in 
the face of terrible danger, offended, not his religious faith, 
for religion sat lightly on him, but his sense of honor. 
He felt that “A gentleman does not change his religion as 
he changes his shirt.” 

It was characteristic of that passion for matchmaking 
which runs almost like an obsession through all Catherine’s 
diplomatic activity that she should now conceive the idea 
of ending ah. the complicated troubles of the crown in a 
wild carnival of marrying. The chief pawn in this new 
game was again her daughter Margaret, whose marriage, 

‘L»tta. Vm. 367; Eobiquet ctd. 237; d« I’Estoile. II, 212; De Thou, 
VI. Ml. 
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plete failure of such a journey in her lifetime — said: 
“Navarre is not afraid of trouble,” she smiled and answered, 
“Oh, nobody in the world leads a more strenuous life than 
he does. He never has a fixed time for sleeping or eating; 
he lies down to sleep with his clothes on. He sleeps on the 
ground. He eats at any time. I brought him up with my 
sons and he gave me more trouble than all the rest of the 
boys put together.” ^ 

In the midst of the anxiety and illness of her long nego- 
tiations with the Guise over the Treaty of Nemours, there 
came to Catherine a personal grief which seems to have 
hurt her more than all the sorrows her children caused her. 
Her only living daughter, Margaret, the wife of Henry of 
Navarre, secretly joined the League, made an excuse to go 
to the city of Agen, which was part of her appanage, raised 
two companies of soldiers and entered into communication 
with the Duke of Guise. She afterwards increased her 
force to twenty-two companies and started to build a citadel. 
For six months she remained at Agen, waging a feeble and 
unsuccessful war against the neighboring cities of her hus- 
band, until she was driven out by an uprising of tiie in- 
habitants, infuriated by the plundering of her undisciplined 
troops. At first, Catherine misunderstood the nature and 
cause of her abandonment of her husband, was sorry for 
her and tried to have money sent to her, supposing that she 
was in actual want of food. But when she heard the truth, 
that Margaret had joined the League, she wrote that “she 
had been so troubled that she had really thought she was 
about to die, for ^e had never been so overwhelmed by any 
affliction that had come to her.” As time went on her grief 
grew and she finally wrote, “I see that God has left me this 
creature for the punishment of my sins through the afflic- 
tion which she gives me every day. She is my curse in this 
world.” ® 

* Letts. Missives, n, H4; d’Aumale qtd. Matthieu, La Force, B. N. 
It 1737 f 39 
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CHAPTER XLI 


THE LEAGUE KOBCE8 WAK. THE KING ARMS 

During tlie first five inoutliH i»f the year l.iSB we know 
very little of what Catht'rine thought or did ahuut public 
events. She was in Paris except for a brief visit to a 
country hou.so of hens just out.sidi; the walls and only 
twenty-six of the letters she wrote during this time have 
survivwl; whereas for tlu' rest of the year we have about 
two hundred. These hdters, even where they are in some 
way eomu'cteti with public afTuir.H, have about them a cer- 
tain piT.sonal (piality. Two of them are addre.s.Hed to her 
grami-tlaughter. the infanta, and coiituiii congratulations 
on the birth of a lioy togidher with her own joy “to see 
tlie continuation of the race of the J'our mother 

whom I still love s<} much." Five of thetn concerned her 
own bu8ines.s affair.^, and there i.H one fine sptndmen of her 
ev(*r recurrent anxiety to do kimlne.sses for ht*r relatives, 
dejiendents and friend.s by the u.Ht* of her inlluence in the 
tlhstribution of patronage. A letter to the royal secretary 
\‘illerity, recttnis her anxitdy that the broken tool Dom 
Antonio <tf iVtrtugal sinadd not be alUmaHl "to die of 
himger." She is umible to help him her.self because die 
has on iter hand.s two or three otheis, Itidian,'*. who are also 
dying of hunger, and she records iiiT anger at those who 
'luivtj no Iieart and ean’t .see farlhiT than their nose, so 
that whenever there's any talk of doing anything for a 
stranger who isn't born within iho kingdom, tliey think that 
it's all money tlirown away." * 

It is also rpiite characteristic of Catherine that in this 
little broken »*‘riea of her letters for six months, a quarter 
shouhl consist of letter* tiying to reconcile jrcople who were 
*1MU IX, 4. 13. 
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offended with the King — for Catherine’s self-imposed task 
of pouring oil upon the wheels of government by reconciling 
jealous and warring personalities, a task for which long 
practice had developed such patience and skill, was ended 
only by her death. She was still engaged in soothing the 
offended susceptibilities of that touchy person, the Duke 
of Nevers, and she begs him, in order to receive the satis- 
faction to his wounded pride he wants, to copy and send to 
the King as his own a letter she encloses. She writes in a 
similar strain to the Duke of Guise that she loves and 
esteems him very much and that he ought to be willing to 
write a good letter to the King, copying “word for word” 
a model which she sends him; which will surely bring him 
the sort of satisfaction he wants from the King. She wrote 
also two soothing letters to two royal functionaries, begging 
them to hand over their offices to a young favorite of her 
son, and one to the Duchess of Montmorency, urging her 
to show herself “a wife who really loves her husband” and 
persuade him to obey the King.^ 

That Catherine was an affectionate grandmother is 
shown again in the joyful letters she wrote over the birth 
of her first grandson to the young Duchess of Savoy. She 
already had one illegitimate grandson, the son of Charles IX 
by his gentle Protestant mistress, Marie Touchet. The 
blot in the escutcheon did not check Catherine’s interest 
in the boy and just at this time she had an opportunity 
to advance his fortune. Henry of Angouleme, the bastard 
son of her husband, Henry II, was acting as governor of 
Provence. He had a mortal hatred for a Florentine, 
Philippe Altoviti, commander of royal galleys in the Harbor 
of Marseilles, because he suspected Altoviti of secretly 
sending unfavorable reports to the court. He therefore sent 
word to the Florentine that if he dared to show himself 
before him, he’d treat him as he deserved. One day, while 
the governor was passing through a street, he happened 
to look up and saw Altoviti standing at a window looking 
‘Letts. IX, 9, 10, 12, 398, 401. 
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down. He immediately left his guards at the gate of th 
house, rushed in like a madman, and ran his sword throug 
Altoviti's body. Altoviti, by a last effort of strength, drei 
his dagger and stabbed the governor to the heart. Th 
governor’s guards, who by this time found their way 1 
the room, fell upon the dying Altoviti and pierced him wit 
a score of wounds. Then they dragged his body throug 
the streets, cut it to pieces and tlirew it into the harbo: 
One of the offices held by the governor had been that ( 
Grand Esquire of France of the Order of the Knights c 
Malta. Catherine at once interested herself in the effoi 
to have this office transferral to her illegitimate grandsoi 
and wrote to the Pope urging him to give the necessar 
dispensation to enable the boy, who was only thirteen, t 
accept the high office.’ 

By the summer of IhHb the difficulty of carrying out tt 
program of the Leaguts and 8uppre8.Hing I’rotestantism b 
force was becoming more and more apparent. The Hugu( 
not country comprised the southwestern third of Pram 
and its frontier line ran, roughly speaking, in a soutl 
easterly direction from the south hank of the Loire belo 
Angers to tlie mountains of Dauphiny. The Prince ( 
Cond4, who had tire task of defending the loft of this lin 
was unsuccessful, lus army disstdved and he took refuge i 
the island of Guernsey. But elsewhere the Huguem 
leaders held their own against their local anhigonists of tl 
League, only slowly reinforced by the royal troops. Tl 
Baron d’Allemagne commanded the anti-ljcague forces i 
Provence and they could not Imj dispermd. Although tl 
large cities of Dauphiny were in the hands of the I.feaguei 
the Huguenot partisan (.esdiguieres held the mountains ar 
took several of Urn smaller towns. Montmorency mo: 
than held his own in Languedo(% Henry of Navarre, wl 
was General-in-Chief of all the Huguenot forces, dcfcnd( 
the provinces of Guienne and ( Jiiscjony. Tlu; pc.stilen 
was raging in many parts of France and the poor harve 

’De Thou, VI, I*tti». IX, 17. 
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was fast bringing famine conditions. Catherine summed 
up the situation, writing in September from her chateau 
of Chenonceaux: 

“I don’t know if you are any better off where you are than we 
are here, because it is the most pitiable spectacle in the memory 
of man. Besides pestilence, famine and war, there has come a 
flood which has drowned many persons and an enormous number 
of cattle, so that all this poor people is crying out for mercy and 
God makes us see that He wishes by every means to punish us 
and to force us to recognize our faults. But it may please Him 
that we should profit by the lesson to amend our sins, so that He 
may have pity on this poor afflicted realm. And we will give 
Him the greatest thanks if it may please Him to give us a good 
and lasting peace; for that is the only method to restore this 
realm; otherwise I see no way in which it can be saved.” ^ 26th 
Sept. 1586. 

All these sufferings were aggravated by the very heavy 
taxes, which caused not only intense murmurings but even 
riots and hanging of tax gatherers. In spite of the large 
sums raised, the credit of the King was steadily declining 
and by the autumn the merchants were demanding fifty per 
cent for loans. The chief cause of this financial situation 
was of course the war, but it was aggravated by the ex- 
travagance of the King and those around him. The presi- 
dent of the chamber of accounts refused in the name of his 
fellows to confirm certain levies, saying that two such levies 
had already been given to the Queen Mother, five to the 
Duke of Joyeuse, five to the Duke of Epemon, two to the 
Duke of Guise, one to the Cardinal Joyeuse, one to Madame 
de Nemours, one for the wedding of tide Princess of Lor- 
raine, and that others were destined to personal pensioners 
of the King. The people of Paris followed this lead in a 
more primitive fashion. The Italian bankers were insulted 
on the street and all sorts of libels began to appear against 
the King and the Queen Mother. Nevertheless the mere 
suggestion of peace caused many of the pulpits to thunder 

‘E«. Carorguy, A. N. K. 1664 f. 73; Neg. Tosc. IV, 644, 684; B. N. 
It. 1733, June 6; Momay, IH, 463, 466, 474, 476; Letts. IX, 53. 
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against the sin of any composition with heretics. Catheiii 
herself was obliged to get the Bishop to intervene to silew 
some of the excited preachers of Orleans, who were attackir 
her and all those who advocated peace.^ 

This however was by no means the unanimous feehii 
of the orthodox of France. To many faithful Catholics tl 
League seemed “profane ratlier Uian holy,” the result of tl 
“ambition of the house of Guis(i” and not “of religious zeal 
The consequence of this feeling was the formation of 
counter league by the Roman (’atholic princes of the hous 
of Bourbon witli the exception of the Cardinal. Ite hes 
was the strictly orthodox Duke of Montpensier and it u 
eluded many representative's of the oldest houses of Fram 
and many governors of citu'.s in tlie centre of the kingdoi 
The fundamental difiieulty of tin? situation wtis that tl 
King was not able to insi)ire respect in iujy of the faction 
He seemed determined to add to his reputation alread 
acquired for debauchery the fame t)f cluldisli frivolity. Tl 
year before he had become so intt'rt'sfod in the game of cr 
and ball, that he was in the habit of playing it even as 1 
walked along the street, and the courtiers, from die Dub 
of Epernon and Joyeuso down to the lackeys and page boy 
imitated him. This chiUlisii passion was now replaced I 
another. From his grandfather’s time, las family had a 
ways maintained a great hunting outfit and Charles I 
never sat down to dinner without two or three favori 
hounds lying under the table. Hut Henry III became a 
flicted with a veritable mania for collecting a certain fashioi 
able type of little dog known as tlui detg tjf Lyons. Tl 
King’s liking for tlufse animals reached abnormal propo 
tions. He sent one of the cliief (dlicers of state to tl 
Ambassador of Venice to beg him to buy in Venice a pa 
of them “whiskered, woolly, white, but if that wasn’t po 
«ble, ral and white.” On tliese dogs, whose acquisition 1 
treated with the seriousness of an affair of state, he lavish* 
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huge sums of money. Scores of them traveled around with 
him wherever he went, with a whole retinue of men and 
women attendants to care for them and one writer estimates 
probably with some exaggeration that, when he returned 
from his visit to Lyons, the presence of these pets added six 
hundred horses for their baggage and attendants to the huge 
royal train.^ 

The trait of morbid intensity contmued to appear iu the 
King’s religious exercises. At intervals he lived very much 
as if he were “a hermit or a pilgrim.” In March, 1586, for 
instance, he made a pilgrimage to Chartres, walking fifty- 
four miles through the mud and rain, fasting and holding 
vigils most of the night. Sixty-four courtiers of his order 
of the Flagellants started with him on this journey where 
no conversation was permitted except Dominus Vobiscum, 
and Deo Gratias. Fifty of his original companions dropped 
out by the wayside. But in spite of the intensity of his 
religious observances, the King proved once more that his 
religious zeal was limited by his political interest, by re- 
peating his former attitude in regard to a plot against the 
city of Geneva. The Duke of Savoy believed he had an 
excellent chance to surprise that city and began to assemble 
troops for the attempt. The collecting of the necessary 
provisions and munitions on the southern slopes of the 
Alps, attracted the attention of Henry III, who sent word 
to the Pope that he thought the enterprise came not out 
of religious zeal, but from ambition. He regarded any 
one who attacked Geneva as much his enemy as if he 
attacked Paris, and he was wiUmg “to stake his crown on 
the issue rather than allow the city to fall into the hands 
of the King of Spain or the Duke of Savoy, which was the 
same thing.” Catherine was at first disposed to be very 
much alarmed over this enterprise of Geneva, but in the end 
seemed to look upon it as only a cover “for preparations for 
the attack upwn England.” Although it had been very 

‘Neg. Tosc. IV, 636, 647, 654; B. N. It. 1735, Mar. 12; Braiit6me, de 
Thou. VI. 682; d’Aubigii4, VH, 102. 
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much more dangerous in itself and in its possibilities tha 
she knew, the outcome justified her attitude of indifferenc 
towards it. Philip of Spain was absorbed more and moi 
in the gigantic preparations ft)r his Englisli expedition an 
the coffers of the Pope were drained almost dry by the hug 
contribution of eight hundred thousand scudi a year whic 
ho was making towards it. They finally withdrew altc 
gether from the enterprise against Geneva and the Du!k 
of Savoy know that it was imposmble for him to attemj 
it single-handed.^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose tliat this King, wh 
showed by turns an effeminate carelessness and monkis 
zeal, was as idle, or as entirely indifferent to the manag( 
ment of his state, as he sometimes stiemed. The closes 
observers, who bhuned him tiie mo.st, did not feel so. Car 
had turned his hair snow white at Uie age of thirty-five, £ 
it had that of his great adversary, the Duke of Guise. . 
keen observer thus describes him at tins time. The Kin 
“rises before day and works his mind very hard. He : 
secret, patient, of tenacious memory and great powers ( 
dissimulation. Ho is very rtmdy in answering and when li 
wants to get out of doing anytliing he has an luimirable wa 
of avoiding it.” ® Altliough he granted his mother less coi 
trol over the government than slu* had luul since the deat 
of his brother Francis II, she was still his most weight 
adviser and whenever a great crisis rctiuired anything c 
capital importance to be done, ho turned to her to do i 
He now asked her to journey to the south to meet Navan 
and try to get audi concessions from him as would close tl 
ruinous war without provoking a fredi civil war from tit 
side of the League. 

Catherine had sufferetl intenuittontly during d\e ye£ 
from colic and gout. These kept her in IskI and preventc 
h®r from taking that great amount of walking which, sine 

‘Nog. Tote. IV, 639; B. N. It. 1735, Ap. 11, f. 167. Raulicb otd. 2i 
266; Lotte. IX, 61, 83. 
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she had grown too stout to ride, was her chief exercise; and 
her great appetite which she was no better able to control 
than she had been when she was younger, made matters 
worse. But the vigorous old lady (she was now sixty- 
eight) would not yield to her infirmities. When the rheu- 
matism crippled her right hand, she signed her letters with 
the left and when, on one of her journeys of reconciliation, 
she had to spend some time in a strange chateau, she ordered 
a bridge of wood to be built to give her ready access to a 
little park in which she might take the air. That the stiff- 
ness of her joints did not affect the springs of her spirit is 
sufficiently shown by this extract from a letter written about 
this time to Vdleroy, one of her intimate friends and the 
King’s closest counselor: “Whoever it is who said to you 
that which Monsieur de Villiquier has told me was said to 
you, lied in his throat and I’m very sorry that my sex and 
my rank in life prevent me from enforcing the lie which 
I have given him with my sword. But if I find out who it 
is, I’U make him. confess his lie in the hands of an execu- 
tioner, for he deserves the rope.” Catherine knew that 
every possible influence would be used to make her mission 
futile and that every possible lie would be used to destroy 
her influence. But she started out full of hope, which was 
shared by her admirers, for one of them wrote: “Peace will 
be made because Caterina de’ Medici has never turned her 
attention to anything in this kingdom without bringing it 
to the end which she desired.” ^ 

As soon as it was determined that she was to undertake 
negotiations with the King of Navarre, she took the wise 
precaution of writing to the council of state to beg that 
the armies of the King should not be suffered to disband, 
but, on the contrary, should be kept in the highest degree 
of efficiency; otherwise her negotiations would be lamed and 
her chances of getting a favorable peace would be all but 

‘B. N. It. 1734, Jan. 20; 1736, Mar. 3, Oct. 18, Dec. 19; A. N. K. 1564 
f. 54 ib. 1566, Apr. 5; Arch. Vat. Apr. 28; Letts. IX, 67, 98; Neg. Tosc. 
IV, 668. 
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destroyed. She also repeatedly urged unrelaxed vigUanc 
to prevent the Hugenots from surprising cities or seizin 
some passage over the Loire which would give their force 
easy access to the country north of that river. It was si 
months before she could arrange any meeting at all wit! 
her son-in-law. The first three of them she spent on th 
Loire, mmnly at her chateau of Chenonceaux, and on th 
first of November, 1580, started slowly toward the soutl 
She went about a hundred miles in the direction of L 
Rochelle and did not return for four months and a hal: 
The greater part of tins time she spent in what must hav 
been a most tedious and more or Ie.s.H uncomfortable fashioi 
waiting around at small places with poor accommodation 
hoping vainly for licr son-in-law to mw't her, or at leas 
answer her offers, and during the whole time when her chh 
object was this effort to make i)t‘a<'(‘ with tlui Huguenot 
she did not cease her labors and can's fur the government 
She was active in maintaining order, rei)eatedly writin 
to various officials and gentlemen upon whom she thougt 
she could depend to reprt‘,ss the incursimis of Huguenc 
raiders. One phasrs of thi.H g<‘n(‘ral disorder, by whidi wi 
was threatening to degetu'rate into brigandage, troubled h( 
very much, and that wjw robl)ery of the mails, whk 
rendered communication excetalingly dangerous and ui 
certain. These stolen lettora were very apt to bo hande 
over to the Huguenots at onee ami it wjis a great troub 
to lier “not to bo able to write more than lialf what oi 
thinks.” These roblwra oijerating in her vicinity had < 
couree a particularly keen eyn for the tax money of tl 
King ami waylaid the tax collector.H whemwer they got 
chance. This gave them the double plea.Hure of filling die 
own pockets and injuring the enemy. What might bo calif 
volunteer tax callector.H also botheri'd her a great des 
Sometimes tJicse were fsddiera or officers of tiio King wl 
kept together in spite of t>rders to tlisband. Stunetimes thf 
ww the regularly appointtai tax collector# of die Huguem 
‘E«. LetOi, IX. 5». 31, ii, 40. S2, 86, 63. 
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party, who extended their operations, not only over the 
cities and towns of the Huguenot obedience, but also over 
the loyal subjects of the King who were compelled to pay 
double taxes. Thus the Huguenot Captain du Bourg wrote 
about this time to the city government of the town of 
Sahuguede that he had orders from the King of Navarre 
to collect from them their taxes and that he advised them 
to hand them over and not make him collect them by 
execution. He added this postscript: 

“I beg you don’t give me the excuse that you’ve already paid 
to the King for I know very well that you haven’t paid and even 
if you had paid, knowing that you must pay to me, that makes 
you inexcusable. Your good friend, 

“Du Boubg.” 1 

During these weary months while Catherine was trying 
to negotiate peace and at the same time help in managing 
the kingdom, she was troubled also about more distant 
things. Mary, Queen of Scots, had been for many years 
a prisoner in England. She had become involved in plots 
against the English throne which included the murder of 
Elizabeth, and a large number of Englishmen, exasperated 
by these repeated conspiracies, had long wanted the 
dangerous prisoner put to death. She had now become an 
accomplice before the fact in a plot formed by one of 
Elizabeth’s own gentlemen to murder her. With this plot 
Catherine and her son had no sympathy, for they hated 
the thought of a scion of the house of Guise on the throne 
of England. Had they known of it beforehand, they would 
undoubtedly have warned Elizabeth, but nevertheless they 
could not consent to the execution of an ex-queen of Prance, 
the daughter-in-law of one and the sister-in-law of the 
other. The King sent Bellievre to England to plead with 
Elizabeth to spare Mary’s life. Catherine wrote to recom- 
mend to him the utmost zeal and he delivered before Eliza- 
beth a long and very learned harangue in which he quoted 

‘Letts. IX, 80, 88, 91, etc., ib. Ill, 159; Lestrade, 138, ib., pntd. 139. 
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from Homer, Socrates, Virgil, David, Cicero, etc., and re- 
ceived from Elizabeth a very bric'f and almost blunt reply 
from which he augured the worst for Mary. How much 
Catlrerine really blameil Elizalndh for consenting to the 
death of a woman who had planned to kill her and how deep 
personal regret she henself felt for her daughter-in-law is 
difficult to say. The gos.sip at court was that Catherine had 
never liked Mary. Only three letters to the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots by Iier first motluT-in-law are printed, 
There is a fourth one in the Rritldi Museum written in 
1582 which refers in very friendly terms to her pleasant 
memories of Mary’s kindness and docility and professes an 
affectionate desire to help lu'r, but Catherine’s protest was 
not particularly vigorous wlu'u Mary actually stood before 
the steps of the acaffohl and there is nothing in her letters 
on the .subject which gut's btyond tlu' decorous expression 
of a natural pity. Some people at the French court believed 
the King Inul no objection to Msiry's death because it 
weakened the house of Cuist?.' 

One of the things that claimt'd Catherine’s attention 
during the.se long montlis of waiting and negotiating, was 
the extraordinary affair of Annt' de ('aunwnt, the daughtei 
by a second marriagt* of the witlow of the enormouslj 
wealthy Marsluil St. Andre, one of the men ailvanced tc 
power and wealth by Catheriiu‘'s husband. The tutor ol 
the young heiress, the Seigneur tie la Vaugtiyon, had sue- 
cwknl with the help of the King in marrying her, againsl 
her mother’s ojiposition, to hi.s oldest son the Prince o: 
Cart'ucy. Tim .son of Marshal Biron, who had been verj 
much in lt>ve with the ytning woman, provoked a due 
with her husbanti which was fought, three on a side, jus 
before Catherine started tin Iht mission to the King o: 
Navarrt\ The Prince of Cnrency and his two fricndi 
were killetl anti the father-in-law of thi' ricli young widovi 
wished to remarry fier almost immediately to his second son 

‘Tfiiilrt, V. -JIM. B, M c’slmulu. V VII. f m, jmta, Kiir. Hint. Rev 
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The King, with whom he was a favorite, again helped him 
in his plans, but the mother of the young woman offered 
her hand to the oldest son of the Duke of Mayenne, the 
brother of the Duke of Guise. Mayenne, who commanded 
one of the royal armies, seized the young widow, who was 
in her father-in-law’s chateau, and carried her off to his 
government of Burgundy. The King, who was utterly 
unable to compel the Duke to return her, appealed to 
Catherine to get her back. Catherine took up once more 
with zeal her familiar role of conciliator and sent a mes- 
senger to try to persuade the Duke of Mayenne to send her, 
through the medium of his own wife, to her hands, assuring 
him that he ought to trust her, “if he would give her the 
means of satisfying the demands of the King, to persuade 
the King to content him.” Her intercession was unavailing 
and the heiress was not returned, but apparently she refused 
to marry the son of her captor: for, eight years later, she 
married a younger son of one of the princes of the blood 
royal.^ 

But Catherine had more intimate troubles than these. 
She was much worried during this period about her two 
surviving children. About Christmas time of the year 1586 
the King was indeed in very serious danger. A conspiracy 
had been formed among certain citizens of Paris to seize him 
in his palace, to kiU all the royal council, to “send all the 
house of Bourbon, Catholic and Protestant, to the other 
world except the Cardinal,” and put the League in full 
control of France. Catherine did not know the definite de- 
tails of this danger but just before Christmas she wrote to 
her son begging him “not to go about any more alone and 
to have good care taken about what he ate.” ^ 

Catherine’s already bitter resentment of the conduct of 
Margaret was now deepened. The Queen of Navarre had 
soon found herself unable to maintain the position of an 
independent sovereign opposed to her husband and allied 

‘Letts. JX, 120; de Thou, VI, 677. 
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with the League. By September, 1586, her money was al 
Q)ent and her jewels were seized by those from whom shi 
had borrowed. Her chief creditor, a nobleman of Auvergne 
had been kept faithful to her because he was in love witl 
her, but, seized with jealousy, he one day stabbed a youn] 
man in her room so that die Queen’s bed was all spattere( 
with blood. Leaving this rather terrifying friend, Margare 
found another in the person of Aubiac, a young noble with 
out fortune, and her relations to him excited very wide 
spread scandal. She was now fallen into extreme povertj 
and writing letters to her mother and brother in which sh 
alternately "tlirew herself at tlieir feet and begged them t 
have pity on a long misery” or suggcistcd to her mothe 
“who had brought her into thi.s world and who wished t 
take her out of it” that slie would know how “to kill hersel 
before slie would fall into the iiands of her enemies and fac 
degrading ruin.” What Catherine thought about tlie situa 
tion we know only from a letter of the King ordering th 
arrest of Margaret, the banislimt-nt of all her ladics-ic 
waiting, the seizure of all her property even down to he 
jewels and housidmld furniture and her imprisonment unde 
strict guard until furtlier ordt'rs come “from the Queen m 
good mother.” “The Queen my mother urges upon me t 
have Aubiac hung and to have it done in the presence c 
tliat miserable creature in tht‘ court of the chateau. Arrang 
to have it dextrously done." I’o this harsh letter Mai 
garet’s brotlier added this harsher postscript: “The more 
think about it the more I resent the ignominy which ths 
miserable creature is bringing upon us. The best thin 
God can do for her and for us b to take her out of th; 
world.” Aubiac was hung—ono report says by tlic feet- 
and then cut down and burietl still brt?athing under th 
gallows. Margaret remained in very rigorous confinemer 
two months; at the end of which time slio so charmed h( 
jailer that he deserted the royal causi* and joined the Lei^< 
She sent him to Lyons to consult with some of its leadin 
membOT and during hk abstmee tipened the gates of th 
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chateau where she was confined (one of the most impreg- 
nable in France) to a garrison sent her by the Duke of 
Guise which enabled her from that time on to defy the 
anger of her mother and brother.^ 

During these months from mid-summer 1586 to mid- 
spring 1587, there ran through all the cares and interests 
of Catherine the larger thread of her task of persuading 
Henry of Navarre to make compromises which would enable 
her son to grant a peace the League and its followers would 
accept. Although Catherine began trying to meet Navarre 
in the end of July, it was the middle of December before 
she succeeded in doing it. Catherine, in her own account 
of the interview written that night, says “she has talked to 
the King of Navarre in the gentlest possible words as if he 
were her own son.” It is evident, however, that from the 
start Catherine tried to force Henry to the unfortunate 
position of offering conditions on which he would make 
peace. Henry refused to fall into this trap and, so far as 
we can make out, the interview ended with mutual re- 
proaches, phrased with a considerable degree of sharpness; 
though still kept within the bounds of respect. A second 
interview, the next day, brought no better results. For 
example: Catherine urging upon Navarre his dangerous 
position and the need of making peace said, “that he could 
not do what he wanted even in La Rochelle.” He answered, 
“Excuse me. Madam, but I don’t want to do anything except 
what I ought.” The Duke of Nevers (of the Italian house 
of Gonzaga) here interrupted in order to teU him that he 
couldn’t even levy a tax in La Rochelle. “That’s true,” 
answered Navarre, “and you might add that we have no 
Italians among us.” It was finally agreed after several 
interviews that a truce should be made for that portion of 
France, in order to enable the King of Navarre to summon 
deputies from the Huguenot party and consult with them.® 


‘B. N. It. 1735 f. 219, C. C. C. 29 f. 751; A. N. K. 1664 f. 219; Letts. 
IX, 120; Neg. Tosc. IV, 662, 665, 669; Lauzun, 257. 

’Letts. I]!L 111; Mem. Ligue, 11, 76, VII, 64; B. N. St. Petersburg 
pntd. partly; Letts. IX, 114. Phrases are not Catherine’s, 
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At the end of six weeks he sent to Catherine asking f 
a prolongation of the truce and a month’s pay for the gari 
sons of the towns which had been i)n)mised to the Hugu 
nots in the original edict tvf pacification. To these demant 
which were rather luu’d eiUier to accept or reject, Catheri 
made a characteristically clever reply. She pointed out th 
the truce was a farce, because the garrisons instead 
being kept in their posts vver<‘ allowed to roam through t 
country pillaging. Nevertheless she was willing to prolo 
it for ten days more and she offeretl ordens for collection 
faxes on the villages lu'arest to tludr lines for the sum wh: 
they demanded, v^he asked for an immediate answer a 
added that, if the King of Navarre %vould not accept th 
terms, she was determined to go home. “To tell you i 
t ruth,” she wrote to her son, “I know perfectly well that y( 
officials have no authority whatever in the villages on wh 
I have given these orders of collection and that they wo 
1)0 able to raise a penny on them.” * 

Henry of Navarre could afford to take complacently t 
attempt to trick him, btaamsi' he was gaining time to muE 
the force of mercenaries winch was being raised for 1: 
in Germany. Catherine began about tliis time to susp 
that she hatl been outplayed at her own game and wrote 
her son advising him to send someone to CScrmany to f 
out the trudi, though slie felt confident the Huguer 
were “making the wolf bigger than it is.” She wrote 
her confidant, BcUifivro; 

"Heaven, earth and the abyss are all against this poor k 
dora and here I do not know what I can hope for. God mus 
very angry and wo very wieked to suffer such great evils an 
see no hojas of escaping them if Ht* does not turn His ham 
our help. That’s what I hope for, that He will show His pc 
and that He wants us to see that He sdono has saved us, f 
cannot believe that, having preserved us always, Hu will no 
so this time when wo have more need of His help than we 
had.” 
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That this was no exaggerated mood of depression, is 
shown by the letter of the shrewd Florentine, Cavriana, two 
months later: “This realm has lasted a long whUe. I be- 
lieve its poles are worn out so that it must fall and split up 
into several. ... In two years there will be five or six Kings 
in France.” ^ 

One last effort Catherine was willing to make, but when 
she advanced stiU farther south to Fontenay le Comte, it 
was immediately made evident to her that she was in a 
position of some peril. The soldiers of her guard were 
charged close to the gates of the town. Navarre sent word 
to her that, as his only way of coming to meet her through 
the heavily wooded, marshy country was by boat on a rather 
narrow stream, he would expose himself to the danger of 
being shot from the bank and that therefore he would send 
the Count of Turenne to represent him. Catherine, on the 
other hand, was secretly warned that if she went farther into 
the marshy country, the followers of the King of Navarre 
would seize her and all her company. In this atmosphere 
of suspicion, carefully maintained by those in Navarre’s 
suite who did not want peace, the two last interviews with 
Turenne came to nothing. Catherine finally abruptly re- 
fused to prolong the truce for two months more in order to 
allow the Huguenot deputies to assemble. She said that 
would be only to anger the League and allow the Huguenot 
mercenaries time to muster. The truth was that Catherine 
had come south, not to make concessions to the Huguenots, 
but to persuade Henry of Navarre to change his religion. 
Navarre had never intended to do it, but he dexterously 
spun out the negotiations to gain time for the mustering 
of his German troops. Catherine had been more decidedly 
beaten at her own favorite game of conciliatory negotiations 
than ever before in her life. She started for Paris and on 
the journey she wrote to Bellievre: 

“Certainly it’s no time to let our hearts fail. I know well 
that you have more courage than your robe usually indicates, 

•Letts. IX, 147, 148, 158, 163, 167; Neg. Tosc. IV, 687, 690. 
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just fls God bo tbfinkcdj God hss j^ivcn ino inoro tbun is usu&l in 
my sex for affairs winch are considert-d dt'speratc, but I do not 
consider ours that sort because 1 bolieve—if only the King will 
believe so and act on it— that he will be very quickly master of 
all his evils . . - and that it only deiiends upon him to have 
everything go as it ought to go. For that it needs force, patience 
and perseverance.” * 

By tlic end of March. 1587, Gatherinc was back in Paris 
but alie did not remain there long. The tireless negotiator 
soon had to niulertako another munsion of a)nciliation. 
There wore bad n'ports about the condition of Picardy and 
closely connected with this troul)le there was the threaten- 
ing attitutie of the family of ( luiH<‘ in ( 'iuimpagne. For the 
first of these pri>blems Gatherine turned to the Duke of 
Nevers, whom hIh* had at last brought hack to good-humored 
loyalty to the King. He was {lut in chnrgt* of Picardy, and 
although he rfirank from the task. Gatht'rine wrote and 
induecti him to g(» into the provim-e to perHuuilo its nobilitj 
tmd ImrghcrH to give up the leagues they were forming and 
have but "one faith, one King, and one law.” A month 
later he had apparently accomplisljed this mission to hei 
satisfaction.® 

In the end t>f May Gatherint' met the members of th{ 
iioim* of Giuise at liheims. There was a long series of com- 
plaints to he settled on both sid<*s. They hiul not yel 
Hurrendered «*rtain towim which they had ngrml to sue 
remlcr two years before, but were even dtunanding others 
and tiiey were upiiarentiy enemiragiisg the formation o; 
anti-royal le«gue.s and assoeiatit»iis. ( )n the other hand the] 
elaimed that the King had not paid them lla* wages of th( 
garrisons he hud proinistsi to maintain for them in th( 
cautionary towns they held and that he was making friendi 
with the iluguiuiots at thi* instigation of the Uukeof Eper 
non. Iksiides a privuti* war was going ttn, entirely withou 
the eoinmaJul of the King, wliirli wa.H very much like di( 

•yti#. IX IM, W: It X ti I#, MiAd tte 1 
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feudal struggles of past centuries. The Duke of Bouillon, 
an independent ruler of a small state on the borders of 
Germany and France, under the protection of the French 
Crown, was a Protestant and gave a refuge for Huguenot 
exiles within his dominions. The chiefs of the League had 
decided, the preceding fall, that he should be destroyed and 
his two strong cities of Sedan and Jametz garrisoned by the 
League, in order to bar completely the road for the entry 
of Huguenot auxiliary forces from Germany. By the end 
of the year the war, which was practically a war between 
the Duke of Guise and the Duke of Bouillon, was openly 
waged. The lack of money of the Duke of Guise, however, 
soon reduced it to a series of pillaging raids and ineffective 
sieges in which no one suffered except the poor peasant of 
the countryside and the King, whose orders to make peace 
were disregarded. 

Catherine spent about a month in negotiations with the 
Guise almost as fruitless as those she had carried on with 
the King of Navarre and then returned to Paris with an 
appearance of agreement which deceived no one. The 
truth was that, behind the formal complaints of either side 
of which I have only suggested specimens, there was a 
definite conspiracy between the family of Guise and the 
King of Spain to get control of France with the aid of a 
huge subsidy from Spain, Spanish troops from the Nether- 
lands and levies from the Catholic cantons of Switzerland. 
Although the King did not know this he felt sure that the 
Guise were his mortal foes. Catherine was therefore unable 
to get any concessions from the Guise or to induce them to 
give up their war with the Duke of Bouillon, whose quarrel 
was now openly espoused by the Dukes of Montpensier and 
Epernon.^ 

Indeed there was a considerable body of Ihe nobility that 
was disposed to rally to the Bang. For example: The royal 
lieutenants came up from Dauphiny with a list of names of 
gentlemen who declared that they belonged neither to 

’B. N. It. 1736, July 16; de Croze, pntd. II, 283. 
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Navarre nor to the League, but only to the King. They 
begged permission, if the King could not make either peace 
or war, to make their own jreace with the Huguenots of the 
province. A body of noblemen also a.ssemblod in Nor- 
mandy around the Duke of Montpenaier and the brothers 
of the Prince of Conde sent word to the King that they 
were in arms to obey his orders, although they believed in 
the right of tho members of the Htmse of Bourbon to suc- 
ceed to the throne. A year btdore the strange situation at 
Court was briefly characterized by the Nuncio, “All are 
enemies and hide it and make a tdiow of friendslup. Each 
tries to fool his neighbors and thijik.s hv. can do it and the 
worst fooled of all is tho King." Ho now described it more 
at length : 

“Herti there i» war within and witliout -religious factions- 
politicul factions — Catholics and Prettiustants —Politiqucs and 
Ixjagucra. . . . 'I'he hate <d the ptaijile for the government u 
great and tla; King, in spite <if his iwnver, is pour and hia prodi- 
gality makcH him p<K>rer. He shews reinarknhlr piety and at the 
same time detests tin* Ihdy Is'ugui'. He is about to make war or 
the hcn’tic.H ami is jealous of the suia'ess of the ('atholics. He 
wants the tlefeat of the* hereties and is Jtlso afraid to have then 
defeated. He fears the defeat of the t’afholie.H and desires it 
These conflicting feelings make him distreist his own thoughts 
He does not bedieve in himself but all his tmst is in d'Epemon 
The jealousy of the hitter for Cuise is tunied to hate and the 
jatison lias sprt*nd to the King's heart. . . . ( Uiise is adored bj 
the {Xiople but hated by the King, whih? the King loves d’Eper- 
non, whom tlie people hate." * 

In thb strange poHition, threatemai witli foreip in- 
vasion and inward relxdlion atnl mure afraid of many o: 
hia apparently zealou.s supporters than of hb most pro 
nounwl retiels, tint King hdl into gnuit distress of mind 
Often in the inkhlb of the night he %vent to his mother’i 
room and held long consultations with otie or two inti 
mates. In these ho finally deti rnujH'd to stmd tim Duki 

‘B. N. It, June I«, 8i-pt. 3; Ni« IW- IV, Areh, Vat. 18,2 
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of Joyeuse with a moderate force against the King of 
Navarre, to leave the Duke of Guise, not too well supported, 
to oppose the invasion of the German mercenaries and to 
muster the largest army, between these two, under his own 
command. His opinion was that the Germans and Guise 
would exhaust each other’s strength, whUe, in the event of 
the Guise being too badly defeated, he would have forces 
on foot to prevent disaster. He was often heard in his 
restless striding to and fro murmuring to himself, “De 
inimicis meis vindicabo inimicos meos.” With part of this 
plan Catherine was not at all in accord. She did not want 
the King to put his life in peril by taking the field himself, 
and after he had reached the front she was filled with fears 
for him, writing to the Duke of Montpensier “to guard the 
King’s safety as well as his honor.” ^ 

In September, 1587, he went, with the Duke of Nevers 
and three of the marshals of France, to join the army. 
Before starting, he called a meeting of Parlement and the 
municipal council of Paris and made his mother regent of 
the kingdom, charging them to guard the peace and to pre- 
vent disorder. He left with Catherine as counsellors the 
Cardinals of Bourbon and Vendome, the Chancellor, her 
right-hand man, Bellievre, and one of the foreign secre- 
taries.^ 

‘Davila, IH, pt. 2, pp. 87-89; Letts. IX, 244. 

‘A. N. K. 1565, Sept, 12; B. N. It. 1736, Sept. 14. 
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CATHERINE AGAIN REGENT. HER PERSONAL APPAIRS 

Catiberino took up her work as regent with all her old 
energy. Her surviving letters show the greatest activitj 
in sending men through the country to collect food. Sht 
rushed forward tents and gathered artillery trains and uni- 
forms. She was urgent in as.^i'inlding and tiispatching re- 
inforcements and in hastening through fu‘r agimts the arriva 
of the royal (lermau mercenaries. She was v(‘ry alert ii 
guarding against an attack from the rear hy the Huguenots 
now writing tt) take precautions against dang(‘r in Brittanj 
from a fleet which was huveritig olT the coast, now orderinj 
companies of gendarme.s t«> stay in Normandy because o 
rumors of a threatened insurn*ction there, now ordering al 
the wells of a regittn wh«‘re water ^vas .s<‘ar<’e to be spoilet 
in order to che<;k the advunet^ of the Huguenots from th 
souUi. In tlio defense of the eapitul of Normnmiy, Rouen 
Catherine had to use her authority, l)eeaiis»‘ th(5 richer in 
habitants were forcing the pouri*r hdk to tio all the guan 
duty in spite of the netnl of tlndr «laily wages for thei 
families, (’atherine pointetl out that, at Pari.H, even mem 
bora of the royal council wi*re not <*xempl fnnn guard dut; 
and ordered tluit a gimeral nwttT should be made an 
strictly followed. When the (h'rmun aiisiliaries of th 
Huguenots were threatenitig invasitm, .she carried out raj 
idly the orders to collect all the grain in tlie country throug 
whidh they w'ould pass and bring it to strongly fortifie 
cities, made ready to throw the millwheels of all grist mill 
into the rivers, to destroy tlie wimlmills, dismantle tt 
forgM and remove all anvils ami all available wdt. 

The most difficult task she Itad was to supply mong] 
Tht chambir of accounts did not want to pans the eda 
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levying new taxes and the city of Paris was very slow in 
paying the amount the King tried to get from them. 
Catherine was almost discouraged over the task of collecting 
quickly so huge a sum as was necessary for the payment 
of the army, because “money has never been so dear nor 
so hard to collect as it is now in this city.” As usual, the 
best chance the government had to get ready cash was from 
the Church and, as usual, the Church did not want to give 
what they were asked to give, even for war against the 
heretics. Catherine wrote that the Cardinal of Bourbon 
and the Bishop of Paris were doing everything in their 
power to get the clergy to vote a big subsidy, but the dio- 
ceses were very reluctant either to grant or to pay and she 
was afraid it would be a long time before they could get 
much money.^ 

Two even more delicate matters she had to handle, — 
delicate because they concerned a danger to the King which 
must be prevented without being openly recognized. 

The Huguenot German mercenaries on their march into 
France plundered a part of the Duchy of Lorraine and 
Guise wrote to a friend: “The Duke of Lorraine, since his 
chickens have been eaten, will sell them dear, and if the 
reiters stop in his territories long enough for his forces to 
come up, he wiU make them give back the feathers.” ® 
The reiters did not stop but moved on into France and the 
Duke of Lorraine, widower of Claude de Valois, sister of 
Henry III, wrote offering to join the Duke of Guise with 
about 6,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry (Italian and German 
mercenaries and native troops) to attack them. Henry III, 
whose suspicion of the entire Lorraine family was con- 
tinually deepening, although he did not yet know of the 
treaty they had made with Philip II at Joinville, sent two 
messengers to forbid the entrance into France of the army 
of Lorraine, unless its men would take an oath of military 
allegiance to him through his officers. But the Duke 

‘Letts. IX, 238, 248. 

*Puchesse (3), qtd. 
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marched across the border in spite of this prohibition, 
sending a messenger to his brotlier-in-luw and a letter to 
his mother-in-law to explain his conduct. The King was 
infuriated and disposed to refuse this important reinforce- 
ment. Catherine shared his dislike of the conduct of the 
Duke of Ijorraine, which she called “so hard to bear and 
of such evil conseriuonce that all tlu'' world would blame 
it,” but alie perceived at once the delicacy of the situation. 
She did not dare to write freely to the. King, beciause her 
letter to him wavS to be carrie<l by a g(‘ntleman of Lorraine 
who would doubtless read it. So slu‘ wrot(‘ to lu'r son’s 
favorite secretary, Villeroy, telling him to show the King 
her long letter. The gist of it is that he liad hettc'r yield 
the point, trust the Duke and act as if the Ijorraine army 
had come into France by royal ortha-s. ()th(‘rwi.s(% if Guise 
should be defeated by the reitera, all France would accuse 
him of having favored the heretics. 

She evidently felt it was ratlier dangerous for her to 
give this advice, for the suspicion was aln-ady rife that site 
was willing, to some extent, to maintain tin* rivalry of the 
Guise with the King in order to play lu‘r old game of main- 
taining her own authority by actitig as the balance between 
two opposed parties. It was even whispertnl around that, 
if her son died without direct heirs, Catherine might be 
more than willing to see the succession go in the direction 
of the house of Guise rather than to I hairy of Navarre and 
tlio Bourbons. These suspicions seem to have been false, 
but the following passages from Gatherine’s I{‘tt<;r shows 
that rfie was dimly aware of them and feartal the effecst of 
sudi ideas in her son’s mind. “I don’t want to say anything 
about this directly to the King, but I write U» you. Home- 
times the King doesn’t take my wort! according to my in- 
tention and thinks that I’m trying to palliate everything, 
either because I love the Guise, which is as much m to say 
that I love anything in the world as mueh as 1 do him, 
whidh is very hard for mo to bear, or becaufM* he thinks I 
am a poor areature ruled by weak goodness.” In tlio 
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midst of this troublesome situation Catherine heard a 
rumor that the Duke of Guise was coming to Paris. She 
went at once to his wife and told her very frankly that 
he must not come at this time, because it would be sure 
to make trouble. The Duchess agreed and said he had not 
thought of coming. His cousin the Duke of Aumale, how- 
ever, did come with a strong escort and wanted Catherine 
to give him an audience. She sent back word that he 
ought never to have come and must leave as soon as pos- 
sible; to which he replied: “that he had come not to take 
the city, but simply to order his spring clothes.” ^ 

Catherine was also very much troubled by the prepara- 
tions which Spain was making to put to sea a huge fleet — 
the Great Armada. She knew from her spies that the Prince 
of Parma was assembling munitions of war in the Nether- 
lands, close to the borders of Picardy and she thought it 
probable that the object of the Armada was to attack Eng- 
land or at least to drive the English from the Netherlands, 
but she felt that “very often such preparations are only 
made to fool those who are looking on . . . so that it will be 
a good thing to take pains to find out what is the real object 
of that great Spanish army.” She was not the only person 
who suspected that the reel object of Philip in putting 
into being the “largest fleet” that had ever sailed the waters 
of Western Europe, might be to make a descent, not upon 
England, but upon France. She tried to get information in 
a somewhat roundabout way, by having one of her con- 
fidants make suggestions to the Nuncio which caused him 
to ask an audience of her. She then said to him that the 
union of Rome, Spain and France was to her mind the only 
remedy for the weakness of the plan to attack England. 
Her son was very anxious to attack England in conjunction 
with Spain, but could not do so unless he had peace. When 
the Nuncio replied that peace ought to mean the suppres- 
sion of the Huguenots, she said yes, but that the Huguenots 

‘Letts. IX, 279; Arch. Vat. Fr. I. 4, 12 Oct., 22 Nov.; B. N. It. 1736, 
Oct. 23; Puchesse (9) ctd., p. 15, 
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were helped by Germany and England, the faction of Guise 
by Spain and the King by no one.' This rfirewd trick to 
get definite information from the Nuncio failed, chiefly 
because he did not have any information to give.^ 

Of course Catherine never had any intention of helping 
Spain to increase its power by tlie <it‘Htruction of England. 
It was the opinion of the beat oljservers, like the Venetian 
Ambassador, that England could take care of herself with- 
out outside help. He wrote in the .spring of ir>H8: 

"It is commonly thought that, in spitt* of all her preparations, 
Spain will not attack Englatul l)ccm^^^t‘ the King ktujWH full well 
how much the English fleet is ti» he fejired; not cmly for its num- 
bers, but also because, the iMiglish . . . have the reptitatkm of 
the best sailora in the world anti of great tlghfer.i at sea. The 
English fleet is waiting f»»r the .‘^panianls and, if the battle comes 
off, it is generally lielieved that, ligliiing fur their eountry, their 
faith and their ehildren, they wdl stand to it with the obstinacy 
they are wont to slmw and, niter the battle, d is highly improb- 
able that the Spanianls . . . woiih! be able to laud upon the 
shores of England in .a cois<lttii»n to tivt reoine the re.^istance they 
would meet there." ’ 


Catherine was soon to learn that the* sailing of die 
Armada did have a direct relation to the .nafety of France, 
but Philip’s game was very mueii more sulitle than the one 
she suspected as a possibility. 

The fortunes of tiie three earnpaigns earrical on in the 
name of the King varietl. In the stuith, the Duke of Joy- 
cuso was utterly defeatetl by Henry of .Navarre at (’outras, 
the first pitched battle won by tin* Huguennt.H in tins whole 
series of wars. Joyeuse ami the greater part of the nobles 
who accompanied him fell ami his army was utterly de- 
stroyed. Catherine mournetl over this "great misfortune,” 
but eight clays later she* got lietter news from the north. 
The Duke of Cluisi* by a night attack oti tin* headtjuarters 
of the German auxiliaries of tlie Hugm-nots m the large 
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village of Vimory, gained some sli^t advantage at first, but 
was finally checked and the surprise ended with about equal 
losses on both sides. He never lost an opportunity either to 
fight or to make the most of any success won by fighting 
and the action was immediately reported at Paris and at 
Rome as a considerable victory, in which he had cut to 
pieces more than a thousand of the enemy and taken a 
large part of their train. It was hailed with Te Deums at 
Rome and with great rejoicing among the population of 
Paris, but judicious people soon came to find out that it 
was, as the Tuscan Ambassador wrote, only a “vittorietta.” 
A month later, in the end of November, Guise won a very 
much more important success at Auneau. Taking skilful 
advantage of a slight negligence of his opponent, he at- 
tacked the Germans laden with booty, kiUed two thousand 
of them, including camp followers, took four hundred pris- 
oners and captured seven flags.^ 

The great bulk of the Huguenot auxiliary army, eight 
thousand mounted Germans and twenty thousand Swiss 
infantry, aided by twenty-five hundred French, was not 
affected seriously by this local action. These were con- 
quered, through diplomacy rather than arms, by the Dukes 
of Nevers and Epernon. The Swiss, when they found 
themselves actually in the presence of the King, had low- 
ered their pikes with reverence and sent deputies to say that 
they had not come to fight against him, but simply to de- 
fend the succession to the throne. It was not too difficult 
to persuade them to go home, leaving their standards and 
guns behind them, on condition that their wages should be 
paid. The royal troops, taking advantage of the confusion 
produced among the Germans by this defection, fell upon 
them, took a large number of prisoners and aU their artil- 
lery. Terribly harassed by the King’s troops hanging on 
their flanks and rear, their horses worn out and in want of 
provisions, they finally agreed to march out of France with 

'Letts. IX, 264, 312; B. N. It. 1736, 5, 20, 25 Nov.; Neg. Tosc. IV, 
731; de Thou, Vn. 34, 40. 
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their banners flying, but under an oath never to serve in it 
again without the permission of tiie Kingd The news of 
this almost bloodless victory brought, great deliglit to Cath- 
erine, who saw in it the hand of (iud working “what is 
really a miracle, tlic defeat of an army of thirty thousand 
men with so little loss.” The King himst'lf .njiid “it was the 
work of God and not of man" and was jire^'nt at the scdemn 
To Deum in Notre Dame the day before Chrwtjiuw, 1587. ■ 
But, with all hi.s piety, his eonfidenct' in the Duke of Eper- 
non, who had been the internaaiiary in the uegodations, 
was still furtlier incrtaise'd. Tht' people of I*aris, liowever, 
did not sliare hLs confidence. It was said on tlie streets that, 
if Guise had been in the place of Kpernon, the reiters, 
instead of being e.scorted acro.‘?s the biirdens, would have 
been entirely deatroytHl. Pedflii*ra apjieariHl thraugh the 
streets crying for sjile books which Imre tlie title “Martial 
Deeils of the Duke of Kperntm .Vgaiiist the Heretics,” but 
all tlie pages were blank exci'pt ftir the .ningle word in large 
type, “kien.” “ 

Another effort was made to heal this iiuarnd between 
Epernon and tlie (Uu.se and ( atherim* was the most active 
in trying to make a naroneiliatiim with the aid of the 
Nuncio. This expo.Hed her again to the suspicion of her 
son that she wtis ovcrfriendly tt» the (iui.s»* ami caustnl him 
to withdraw wanewhat fmin her emmsel anti intimacy. 
When tlio King came back tt» Paris at ( 'hristiuas time, he 
found his mother ill in l«*d and the euniadl w as hehi every 
day in her rtann. When her .stm slum-et! luarkwl coldness of 
manner, her illtjess visibly inereastai and no bus than three 
shrewd obst'rvers attributed the rapid detei ioration in her 
health to chagrin, but sire succH*fleil in taimptering this 
frcidr suspicion and persnaclwl tlie King of the necessity of 
urging Epernon to be reconciled with the Guisr*. At the 
suggestion of the Nuncio, Epernon made a laimblc submis- 

'Do Thou. VII. 17. Ke#. Tiwc IV. 7{M; H N. It. 1738. », 19, 
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sion to Catherine herself, kneeling before her with his hat 
in his hand and remaining in that position for an hour, in 
spite of her request to get up. He assured her that he had 
never acted in any way against her interest, that he was 
ready for all the rest of his life to be her faithful dependent 
and that he would do, in the matter of reconciliation with 
Guise, anything she asked.^ 

The outcome of these efforts was not at all what their 
authors expected because the Guise failed to reciprocate. 
The Nuncio became completely disgusted, saying that he 
did not believe they wanted an agreement in order to attack 
the heretics, but were remaining in arms in the hope of 
gaining more cities for their party. In the end, he adds, 
“they will become intolerable and the King will be forced 
to fight.” Catherine continued to plead for a conciliating 
attitude towards them. When Epernon advised the King 
to arm in order to be ready to fight either the heretics or the 
Guise as need might be, she fell into a passion of anger and 
accused him of being a Huguenot. Epernon denied it, 
pointing out that no one of his family had ever been any- 
thing but orthodox, but Catherine was not placated and 
kept repeatiug that she was the “Queen Mother of the King 
and that there was no one who had more interest in the 
service of the King than his own mother, adding many 
threatening words to Epernon.” ^ 

In this last year of her life, Catherine was able to 
arrange what she thought a happy ending to a long, drag- 
ging family litigation which had worried her for years. 
After the murder of her illegitimate half-brother, Alexander, 
the first Duke of Florence, Catherine claimed to be the heir- 
in-chief of the Medici family fortune — “the inheritance of 
Cosimo” as it was called. But she had been obliged to fight 
in the Italian courts the claims of Alexander’s widow, Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Parma. She was that illegitimate daugh- 

"Arch. Vat. Morosini, 22 Jan., 8 Feb., 1688, ib. f. 23; B. N. It. 2004, 
Jan. 6. Feb. 12. 26. Mar. 11; A. N. K. 1568 f. 8. 
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ter of the Emperor Charlea V, who haii brought as part of 
her dowry the loan of Spiuuah troopa to crush the aucc^ful 
attempt to revive the libertit's of Florence. In 1559 the 
Papal court had given a decision favorable to Catherine’s 
claims, but to avoiil further legal entangleinent.s and the 
possible reversal of the judgjnent. slu' had made a more or 
less forced coinpronu.se with her .sisttT-in-law in regard to 
the use of th«? property, hnisding ov{*r to Margaret for her 
lifetime the Homan pnlaee of her first hu.sbatul. After tire 
death of the Duclu'.s.s of I’anua. Cartiinal Farucse, her 
brother-iu-law by her .seeoiid man ingt*. had prttpo.sed a final 
settlement of the infenuiunblt* proetsss, which Catherine was 
willing to accc{)t, but it had nut been so easy to bring the 
Duke of Flonuice to an acceptable agreement. After more 
than a year of corresponiieueo, the best Catherine could get 
had been an oiler that he should keep all the property she 
churned in I’u.seany and in exi'hange wipe off his hooks two 
hundred tluni.sajui ea-us which he ekaimeii she «twed him. To 
tliis obliging offer Catherine replie.l that .she would l)e glad 
to hand over Ut him all her estato.s in Titscany in exchange 
for three hundred and forty tliousjuid t'eus in cash and the 
canceling of a tiehi of forty thunsand eeu.s, tvhich tlie King, 
her son, really oweil the (hand Duke. She mhled that this 
was giving him tlu; property at a hundred thttusand 4 cus 
less than it wjw worth, He alstj wanted to be made heir of 
tlio Medici palace at Home. Catherine luui given it to the 
Crown as a resid«*nce for the* French Ambiuaador and de- 
clared it wa.s impo.ssil)ie to rend! her gift.’ 

The long ehalTering which enstted w as takim tjp tlie next 
year by the brother and suece.ssor uf the (Iraiid Duke, but 
before the ckisi* <if the ymr Ias7 an iih a had come to Cath- 
erine which promiseti an easy way out of the h-gal struggle— 
and it was her favorite solution for all thirteuliies— a mar- 
riage. She had fouiuJ some eon.solatiim for her affliction 
over the attitude of her only surviving daughter in her care 
for her oldest granddaughter, child of her oId«‘»t tiaughter, 
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Claude, first Duchess of Lorraine. For some years the 
young girl had always been with her and Catherine had con- 
sidered many marriages for her. The match upon which 
she had at first set her heart was with the son of her 
old friend, the Duchess of Nemours, formerly the Duchess 
of Guise. She wrote : “You who know how much I loved 
my husband, cannot doubt that I love everything that 
comes from his children more than I do myself and this 
child I have brought up — the greatest contentment I can 
have before dying is to see her happily married.” A little 
later, when she had obtained the consent of the child’s 
father, and of the King, she wrote to the Duchess of 
Nemours: “So we don’t need anything more except your 
presence and him whom you will bring with you to make us 
all dance.” This marriage which Catherine had planned 
with so much pleasure was never made, and the Duke of 
Savoy, a close relative of the young man, angrily accused 
Catherine of breaking it off to make a more advantageous 
match — an accusation entirely true. For Catherine now 
conceived the idea of marrying the girl to the Grand Duke 
of Florence. She sent for the Duchess of Nemours and 
said her son must not expect to marry the Princess of 
Lorraine, because she had another match in mind for her 
granddaughter, but she made the Duchess a present of a 
hundred thousand scudi to cover the money the house of 
Nemours had already spent in anticipation of the marriage. 
The Duchess felt very badly about it, but was obliged to 
give way, and, with the assistance of the Pope, Catherine 
finally succeeded in engaging her favorite granddaughter 
to the Grand Duke of Florence by promising a dot of six 
hundred thousand crowns, including all her property in 
Tuscany and her claims upon the Duchy of Urbino.^ 

Catherine arranged another matter at the beginning of 
1588 which must have given her great pleasure. She had 
always retained grateful memories of the Convent of the 

VTTT. 262, 277, 313, 372; Davill^, 171; B. N. It. 2004, Feb. 12, 
ib. 1737, k.pt. «; Arch. Vat. 27 f. 48, Vol. 24 f. 204; Neg. Tosc. IV, 707, 757. 
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Duke of Lorraine and his son, the Duke of Guise, his 
brother, the Duke of Mayenne, his cousins, the Dukes 
of Aumale and Elbeuf, his half-brother, the Duke of 
Nemours, and a few of their most trusted adherents. We do 
not know what more violent plans may have been discussed 
(though there is reason to suspect that they were dis- 
cussed), but the results of the Conference have survived in 
the Eleven Articles of Nancy presented to the King. These 
requested that the King should more openly and strongly 
support the League for the supression of heresy and should 
remove from his council men of whom a list would be fur- 
nished. The decrees of the Council of Trent were to be put 
in force and a tribunal of the Inquisition established; at 
least in the capital of every province. The clergy must 
be allowed to buy back the lands they had sold to pay 
subsidies. All who had been heretics since 1560 must 
give a third and all Catholics a tenth of their property to 
carry on the war against the Huguenots. All Huguenot 
property must be sold; though Catholic relatives were to 
have the first chance to buy it in at a reduced price. All 
heretic prisoners must be put to death unless they embraced 
Catholicism, paid a fine of all their property and agreed to 
serve in the war three years without pay. All money so 
raised was to be used to pay the debts contracted by the 
leaders of the League to support the war. These chiefs were 
to hold not only the towns already put in their hands by 
the Treaty of Nemours, but additional cities with permis- 
sion to build citadels and garrison them with troops paid by 
taxes levied according to their judgment on the cities and the 
surrounding country.^ 

The audacity of the faction of the nobility which made 
these demands had behind it three sources of support — 
the Duke of Lorraine stood by the younger branch of the 
family because he desired to conquer and add to Lorraine 
the domains of the Duke of Bouillon, who had just died 
leaving a young girl as heiress. A large part of the clergy, 

‘Mem. Ligue, II, 269. 
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together with the people of Paris atui other citicM, had lost 
confidence in tlie King's will or ability to suppress heresy 
and wanted a change in government with a vague hope of 
bettering their conditiun. The money <tf the faction came 
from Spain and Philip il. who was abtmt ready to laundi 
the Great Armada against England, wanted to make sure 
tliat when die movement came the King of France could not 
aid Elizabeth. 

The King reeeivetl the Eleven Artieles t»f Nancy witli no 
outward sign of anger ami tieferreti his umswer. 

By the middle of April he knew the ground was mined 
beneath hia feet and that the iiopulaee of Paris was thor- 
ouglily organizetl into a vast eonapiraey and ready to rise in 
arms. This had been done by Guisi* through the skill of 
some twelve or fifteen of his officers and aiihen'nts (de Thou 
gives the names of ten) acting in eoneert with burghers of 
great popular infiuenee, though for the jm)st part not 
magi8trate.s. Full knowhslge of the rm’tluMl of organization 
had now come to the King from Nicolas Pmdain, Ideutenant 
of the Provostry of the Isle de France, wlio after serving the 
plans of the League fur many month.s betrayetl them and 
continued in their employ as a seend royal agent. In addi- 
tion to what he was tolti luwl been done wH’retly, the King 
knew that the majority of the preachi*r« of the city were 
openly in favor of the Isiague ami diti all they could to 
promote it.* 

That Bus conspiracy was directed against tl»o Duke of 
Epernon he knew and he was informetl liy Poulain, who 
was present at the most secret conferenci's of the conspira- 
tors, that they had planned not only Uj kill the Duke but to 
seize King -once when he went out luaskcHl iM’cording 
to his habit during Mardi Gran, once when he was returning 
with a small escort from the chateau of Vincenmts in the 
subiu’bs and ont* by assault on the Ixmvro itmdf. Heniy 
listened to llieso wwminga enough to balk the plans, but 
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he seemed scarcely to credit the information brought bim 
80 fully by Poulain. 

In face of what the Tuscan Ambassador described as 
“one of the largest revolts and rebellions ever heard of, 
which will, I fear, compel me within a month to write you 
of most extraordinary events,” the King took no steps 
against the conspirators whose names he knew. His only 
vigorous action was to forbid Guise peremptorily to come to 
Paris. In this waiting on events he seems to have been 
encouraged by Catherine, for in a midnight conference for 
which he awakened her, she said, “Don’t stir up a hornets’ 
nest without having your face covered.” It was finally 
decided to send Epernon into Normandy to make sure of 
Rouen, the second city of the kingdom, and to collect 
troops.^ 

*De Thou, VII, 182; Davila, III, pt. 2, pp. 171, 174, 191; Nag. Tosc. 
IV, 775. 
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man of honor, Luigi Davila, relative of Davila the his- 
torian, then a page of Catherine from whom we have these 
details, to warn the King. Henry summoned his three 
closest councillors to his cabinet and sat for a while, his face 
covered with his hands, leaning on the table. One of the 
ofl&cers of his bodyguard, an Italian, advised inviting Guise 
to the Louvre and killing him as soon as he entered. But 
the Chancellor and two of his civilian councillors, afraid that 
the people of Paris might storm the Louvre, advised against 
it. Meanwhile Guise, on foot alongside the litter of Cath- 
erine, was coming, through a vast crowd, to the palace. He 
entered and passed through the Swiss, French and Scotch 
guards of the King a little pale, but smiling and ’saluting at 
every step as if he were among friends. The King received 
him frowning, and asked why he had come to Paris against 
his direct commands. The Duke, with great respect, re- 
plied, “To justify myself,” and added that he had not 
received positive and clear commands. “What!” said the 
King, turning to Bellievre, “Did you not deliver my mes- 
sage?” Then stopping Belhevre when he commenced to 
speak, the King, as if weary of this verbal fencing, turned to 
the Duke and said no one had calumniated him. Things 
looked stormy and here Catherine, following her natural 
inclination against violence, drew the King aside and 
warned him of the great mass of armed people she had seen 
in passing through the streets. Guise, taking advantage of 
the King’s hesitation, said he was tired by his journey and 
bowed his way out of the palace. It is snoall wonder that 
having thus braved the King and escaped unharmed he 
became reckless and scornful of any danger from him.^ 

No sooner was he gone than Nicolas Poulain, who had 
been kept waiting in an antechamber' was brought into the 
King’s cabinet. He offered again, if the King would arrest 
the burgher leaders of the conspiracy, to force them to 
confess. But Henry, under the influence of Catherine, re- 
fused to employ violent means and preferred forming a force 
* Arch. Vat. 27, Nuncio, May 10 j Davila, IV, 184; de I’Estode, HI, 136. 
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found the palace of the Guise like the headquarters of an 
army filled with captains coming and going, taking orders 
from the Duke, great piles of arms, and all the court filled 
with guards. 

Meanwhile Guise had sent word to the Nuncio begging 
him to go and see the King and beg him not to be the 
cause of a great slaughter by sending troops into the 
city. He went and urged the King not “to ruin the most 
beautiful city in the world and cause much innocent blood 
to be shed.” The King thanked him and said he meant no 
harm to any one but only to expel strangers from the city 
and stop rebellion. The Nuncio then went to Catherine, 
who said, “I ought to know that all resolutions of the King 
in these days had been formed without her knowledge and 
she had only been informed of them on waking by Bellievre; 
that she was extremely hurt by her son’s mistrust of her and 
would avenge herself on those who were the cause of it.” 
She praised the advice the Nuncio had given to the King 
and was sorry she could not help him to urge it on her son 
because “she had resolved not to speak to him on the sub- 
ject.” ^ Catherine evidently soon recovered from this pique, 
for she had herself carried to the Louvre in her sedan and 
her messenger to Guise coming there reported that in cross- 
ing the city he had seen all the shops closed and every sign 
of a general muster in arms and preparations to barricade. 

Meanwhile the royal forces, nearly six thousand men, 
had been split up by order of the King, into seven bodies, 
with orders to seize and hold the chief bridges and squares. 
The consequence was that chains began to be stretched 
across the streets, barricades sprang up rapidly and the 
higher stories of houses on the streets near the troops were 
filled with stones, while the windows of those which directly 
commanded their posts were filled with harquebusiers. The 
royal captains sent repeatedly to the Louvre to report what 
was going on and to demand permission to charge and clear 
the streets and menacing houses while there was yet time, 

^Arch. Vat. Morosini, May 12. 
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iirtwi rn fhi‘ |nij4 h vjxit f<> < bu-f ni bin juiltwf ltt>^ 

giiuc hnn iu l<'av«- th»- fitv. :i whHi hv jm'tt'niled t( 

l«‘ incliurti h> i^riuit. Hy inul-lay !h>‘ mIii iiUm ui r»‘ fUlwiwit] 
MUriiT?i**iv«- barru*.H«it*« at ih-Htatu"*** i<f alutut u himtirtni fee 
iut4 thi‘ :«'afirrf4 Uxiii*^ «>}' r*4 wru* at thei 

.^uiiiiUMiir.l |.i lav i!«nvn lh< nr aruH. numt uf tliea 
ili'i fii*. !Ui<l ?b<- fii uj.li-, !rnuj;|<hiij|.' thfy hail VlHsli 

iiK.’UiiHt !h»* Kiug thi ir amn* ut privilrgi* to have n 
{I'tHijt'i m till" rsty, lii'bl till" Swish at thfir itieroj 
Thi* Hilly Inhly of royal troo|>H that rinil4 jiuHniljly ilefcBi 
itru'lf wa'4 tlu" .‘itriiUK KafT»H..ii k« |it jti fht- I.ouvn*. 

I'lii'ii ajijM aii 'l a * ilo- jioi.Hti r uf tin* Hforij}. Rj^ 

iujt out from hr** italaif’ wifli in.ihmi» bij{ n baton in hi 
hiilul, lit* thioUKb tlo" rru«iii>»i .>.!rri*i*s. OVi?rywh« 

with in i iiimatJoiiH aiKl ovh<>rli'4 Ihi' jwojili* to slid' 
tio violi'iu’f*. tnoiij? fiS'in ituo jMvftt to aiiothi'f, hv ortien 
tlu‘ir anuH r« turrn"»l to tin* Swrnjj ami tho Fmivli royi 
ItuarilK tttul tl»‘ii will ihi-m l<a»'k to tho Iiouvri*. t’lioli bod 
umlor tin* w»f«' vomluft of ojio of hw I'aittuiiiM; tho trooj 
itiArvhitiic with wlfiii ilruiiiH. arm.?* traihuK n»i| hvlimitt <i 
likv |»rii«»nvrn. At thi* iit'W marhvt whi-jit'o iho Swii^ wt*i 
witiHlrawn by onlor of th<* King uni|i*r Marttliiil« Itiron at 
li'Atunoni wiUnuit thr* lotjostaiiri' of tJuin* or any of hi# ufl 
tiH'rroWil alUivkitl U»o rmr of iht* rohnuu in tho^tm? 
Aini kilim! wstty imm with stoiwM aint hannirbu# ball#. Th 
wan lliv fiunoiiH «liiy of iho H-imvioir# w hi»'h h ft t*uw Kii 
of Piirw iiii«! juiililiml lh«" SpaniHli Anibiiitiiilor m writing 
triumph ov» r hii* surci"## : "Tho pliui# of th«’ t lui,#*' will maJ 
it Wirtain that ihv King of I'rnnif will havo hi« hiunhs 
tMJil litifore thn Armada sail# that i! will la* iinjx»»ihlv ( 
hint cv»ii in word#, HtiU km by tlr«l#, to hvlp tin* yut*ca 

Eoglind.’* * 
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the King to mahe the next move, feeling sure that he must 
offer a virtual surrender to all demands made upon him. In 
his youth Henry III had joined Hemy of Guise in persuad- 
ing his brother, Charles IX, to loose on their common 
enemy, the Huguenots, the populace of Paris and now the 
associate of his boyhood had turned the same terrible force 
against him. Apparently there was nothing left but to 
negotiate, and the King turned to his mother, in this the 
most difficult position of his life, as to his best friend. 
After many deliberations in the royal cabinet, Catherine 
sent to ask of the commanders of the citizens in arms a pass 
to the palace of Guise. They sent word she could not come 
in her carriage because of the barricades, but that she might 
come on foot. She started therefore in her sedan with a 
small suite of gentlemen. The barricades were opened 
before her and closed behind her so that it took two hours 
to reach the end of her journey. She was met at the outset 
by the reproaches of Guise against the King for bringing a 
foreign garrison into Paris and so arousing the suspicions of 
the people that he meant to arrest and put to death many 
good Catholics. Catherine gave a soft answer and they 
adjourned to the garden, where Guise sketched the terms on 
which he would make peace.^ 

Catherine returned to the Louvre after night had fallen 
and the councillors of the King were of three minds: one 
party wished to grant all the demands of Guise, another to 
refuse them all at any risk, while Catherine character- 
istically wished neither to accept nor to refuse but to nego- 
tiate. The next morning after mass, Catherine and the King 
in secret conference determined that Catherine should again 
visit Guise and that during their discussion the King should 
abandon the Louvre and go to Chartres. This plan was 
easily carried out. The King went to walk in the garden at 
the Tuileries, strolled into the stables, mounted with sixteen 
gentlemen and officials of the court and rode out of a 
postern gate. A little way outside he found the Swiss, who 
‘De TEstoile, Davila, 
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accompwjied him for a tiistanw anti then marphing in hb 
rear barred tiio njad to purwud. It wtw twii hourt before 
one of t)»o gentlemen of ( hiiae s% lmin n-.l in hi« par ae he 
wft« «till tiijruwing with thitt tho King had 

iiieaped from the I.«njvre. lie iit oiir«' tunu'il in anpron 
Catherine, who. pretemiing to Im' .Nnrpri'iei!, .sniti jdjp did not 
btdieve tfie King had left, t iettmg mtu her ehuir, hJjp v^^nt 
at once to the lanivre and. tindtng that the Er«‘nc*h guwd 
had juat ahirtet}, sent wind after them to march all ni^t 
until they overtmik the Kmg.‘ 

Both (*uis<* and the Knig were miieh blamed by 
ct)ntetnjM»rarjes f*»r the Hureessjve blunders they made in 
policy during these fotir days when ( bie«< drovt* tlm King in 
flight from hw own jialaeo, Eastiiuer, whose sympathiM 
WW5 rather with the l eague, pomis otit the "heavy and 
inexcusable faults of both sides,” Cope Hikius V aJled 
Guisa* a n‘ckless fool t*. have put himself the first day in 
hands of the King he uies insultmg and the King a coward 
to let him go unltutehed. tniise was a!>ov»' all blamed fw 
letting the King m-ape from tlie l.<iiivre. But an attack 
upon tlie pitlaee, t»r even an investment of it. would have 
meant risking a battle m the ojaut la'twwn the city militia 
anti the highly traiinsl myal guarda tuirked by four thousand 
8wi«*, the lant infantry in the worUl ami led by two Mar- 
ahab of J'Vance. Giiis«* was im» tniirh of a laddier not to 
know the risk of that. As for the King, eertumly it is not 
eaay to think of his father. Henry If, and impossible to 
think of his sueceHsor, Ib'iiry IV, letting an insulting rebel 
walk out of bis presenee untomdosl or siuiding an army into 
a reladlitnis eity with orders nut to use fheir arms. Hut 
Henry the Tbir«l lm*l drift* *! w ith • vents s*< long that it was 
hard f*»r him to try t»» master them Although Catherine 
eomplained tt» the Nunrm that die had no influence over 
him, she really, {S'rhnps without his t»*mg conscious of it, 
eoiitrolhsi him. She had never done anything but temporize 
with a bad aituation except once iii h*T life and the outcome 
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of St. Bartholomew did not suggest that it was wise to cut 
the gordian knot.^ 

The flight of the King left her to represent the Crown at 
Paris, which, so far as the King’s authority was concerned, 
was like a foreign city. Guise seized the. chateau of Vin- 
cennes, the Arsenal and the Bastille, whose governor sur- 
rendered without flring a shot. He then formally displaced 
all captains of the city militia and aU magistrates who 
showed the least respect for the royal authority and replaced 
them by extreme Leaguers.^ 

In her attempts to negotiate with Guise for some sort of 
an accommodation, Catherine was much aided by the 
Nuncio, who was shocked by the openly circulated reports 
that the real designs of Guise had been to form a council 
of the nobles of his party and forcibly retire the King to a 
monastery as not fit to govern. The King knew of this 
common report and often burst out in anger. “The Duke 
of Guise wants to take me prisoner and I know it from one 
who was present when the plot was made. I wear a sword 
always. I will never fall alive into his hands. The first who 
comes near me dies. When I die, I die King of France.” 
But aside from words he did nothing to recover his 
authority and finally sent to his mother full powers to 
conclude peace with Paris and the leaders of the League. 
She acted entirely on the favorite maxim of her politics, 
“Time brings often more things than one would think and 
those are praised who know how to yield to save them- 
selves.” But while she waited on time she did not waste 
time. More than half the total of her scanty correspondence 
which has survived from the last year of her life {about a 
hundred letters) are the pages she wrote or dictated be- 
tween May 14th and August 1st, and they give a picture 
of incessant activity. She had repeated interviews with 
everybody who might be friend or foe. Guise and his 
adherents, the members of the Parlement of Paris, leading 

‘Pasquier Lv. XET, 5, B. N. fds. fir. qtd. d’Ar», 228; Arch. C. XII, 162. 

’Arch. Vat. Vol. 27, May 18. 




tJba oppodilc impr»wit»n. .Hihju -iftiir hrr t4»#tk ni njiifiliatioi 
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her girtlen with Uh* Ari'hhji4»i>ji nf I. ><»»»•*, ttHi«’‘i4 moi 
mfluentiaJ wniticiHur. t ‘»iht‘r«st'' »fi»l h«‘r fhn*«* wwtarie 
tried to find out fn>in him what iht* tHikr id w»nt« 
tnd ho pemiatml in replying that tUiine wantr'l nuthiiig fo 
hiffitelf, but, like all the real of ihmr party, tlesin**! tin 
•wsurity of the Catholie rtdigion. Xi vi^fthrli aw ti** «lr«]‘ii' 
these words, "If you oonquiar the Uukt' of t hiiw* m e<iurto! 
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he will content you and conquer you by the obedience he 
will then show you.” “We could not get anything else out 
of him but this — which seems to me a great deal, for by it 
you can judge what he wants.” Catherine felt all along 
that he was giving her “the most polite words in the world, 
but really doing what he thought was to his advantage.” 
And the Nuncio, who was on the inside of all the nego- 
tiations, was evidently of the same opinion. That she 
rightly judged the Bishop of Lyons, is evident to us by a 
long written opinion of that prelate describing for Guise the 
line of conduct to be followed. It was to establish himself 
at court and gradually accumulate in his hands aU the 
power, building up by patronage a solid body of powerful 
friends, flattering the new favorites of the Kin g and keeping 
that feeble ruler between “liking and fear.” He must be 
very careful of the attitude of Catherine because she 
“sooner or later gets what she wants and she has nothing 
dearer in the world than the advantage of her son and his 
personal authority.” Guise must not make the King jealous 
of her by too openly consulting her, but the two must be 
kept on good terms with each other and “so, little by httle, 
without anyone finding it out, you will gradually take to 
yourself the power and authority of both.” ^ 

The Leaguers, both Guise and the city imder its new 
revolutionary government, had stated their case to the world 
in public letters, which represented the King as entirely the 
aggressor in the affair of the Barricades. The people had 
only defended their homes and children against foreign sol- 
diers. Guise had been called out of bed by the surprising 
news of riot and had pacified the people and saved the lives 
of the King’s troops, who were at their mercy. Neither the 
Duke nor the new government of Paris had any other 
motives but to defend religion, to repress heresy and to 
break the tsranny of the Duke of Epemon. Both professed 

‘JLetts. IX, 349, 357; Arch. Vat. Vol. 27, May 18; pntd. VAleroy ed. 
1622, summarized Richard, 306. 
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I'litire respect for the King, whu hud lit'n misled by faJie 
cuimwdlors.* 

In formuhiting tlie dehmre ternis uu whirls they were 
willing Ut arrsingi* matters with the King. thi. heagum o{ 
Ihiris were murh less prompt, It wns ji week after the King 
had left the lauivre hrfnrr a muuite of the ri‘»|uest of the 
League tt> the King was itnid t*» ( ailni me }sy the Arch- 
hislmp of Lynns in th»* pii-smre of hi-r >iaug!iter-in-law the 
i^umi, her seeretarieH and the Ihakei i.f thii.Ho and Klbeuf, 
It was ehietly i}»ret‘te»l Hguin.H! ! !p« in>*n and his hrofhiT antj 
ehargtsi upun them tlie eviln lin.an.-i.nl and n-ligmus nf the 
kingdoin. 'Hie last part nf jt ju iiifii d ihi- aefntn of the 
jH'Ople of I’aris m th«^ Barnra ie-. and rtskni the King tt 
ratify the new eity government, In eonehision it asked thal 
tw‘ii armies should he liUHed agaiieit tlie heretirs, the one t( 
bo iviinmandetl by the I Hike i.f Mavenne. (he y»mip 
brother of t iuisi", and the other by the King in person 
while the Quei'ii Mother staved at Lain a,H "Hegeiitof th( 
realm, whose government .“he liad Jilwiivs ?«* happily ant 
wisely adininisierial,’” As !«i<in »>, the ri'ading was fmwhed 
Catherine expressed w nli gii-at fiarikneHs her ohjeetions h 
the part of this dueuntent wlueh related to Bans and insiittw 
thal tlui Barisiiuis must "lay at the King's fi'i*t projxT sub 
mission" or nothttig etiuld In* done fhe I Hike of ( *uii«s tool 
up tht^ defemo* of I'liriH with gt at Ijiinne'iis {unl tin? con 
fereiice broke up without agreement, although Calherini 
threatein*d to leave thi* city if le t wi'shes were not earrb 
out. AashestootJ firm on this point she earriet! it in appear 
anee, but it was understood that the new othier.H, aftc 
offering tlieir resignation,*i to the King, w« re jinmediiitidy t 
{« reappointed by bun. But this after all was only a mat 
ter of form. The aulistiinre of the dein.utds n iuHined aw 
on the whole it was ulanit the name {»,h the Llevrn Article 
of Nancy, There followed a long ehaJlermg and bargiuninj 
After it had been going on for a month < utla rine wrote ii 
dwpair k> die Duke of Nevers, who had onee cotjuettei 
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with the League but was now faithful to the King, “One 
day we are almost agreed and the next so far from a bargain 
\ that all I can say is that there is nothing to found a good 

and solid judgment upon.” ^ 

During this long discussion Catherine knew that the 
j Guise were doing something else besides talk and she kept 

herself well informed of their activities. She writes on the 
twenty-third of May, “In two days they have issued fifty 
commissions for captains to levy infantry.” Later she 
wrote that the Cardinal of Guise had seized the tax money 
I of the King at Meaux, blown in the door of the chateau at 

I Chateau-Thierry with a petard and was about to occupy 

‘ Troyes. They were also taking cannon out of the arsenal to 

use against Melun and were intending to attack Mantes, 
Lagny and Corbeil. These three cities were saved for the 
King by her warning. When a band of lances of the Duke 
of Lorraine was marching to Paris to reinforce Guise, Cath- 
‘ erine got her granddaughter, the Princess of Lorraine, whose 

f marriage she had just arranged, to send one of her gentle- 

• men-in-waiting to the captain with orders to turn back. 

I The captain refused to obey it and the messenger was put in 

[ the Bastnie by Guise as soon as he got back to Paris. He was 

I told it would cost 6,000 scudi to get out, but the Princess, 

I undoubtedly, at Catherine’s suggestion, said to the Duke 

I that she had sent the gentleman and ought to be punished 

if any one was. “She would pay the money with her 
jewels.” The Duke told her sharply she had no business 
j meddling with such affairs. She answered he talked to her 

f that way only because she was a woman and she made so 

f much trouble that her messenger was set free.® 

The little knot of women who were the focus of Ihese 
! struggling interests evidently felt the situation get on their 

i nerves at times. The Queen (Henry’s wife) was with 

! Catherine and she grew more and more angered at Guise as 

the weeks went by. One day she burst out to him, “Since 

'Letts. IX, 342, 343, 344, 347, 356, 357. 371; Arch. Vet. 27, May 23. 
•Ak*. Vat. 28. June 6; B. N. B. 1737, June 17. 
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you won’t •c«*pt tlu* ut th* Kmg ,jy y^y 

fijrfithira?" UuJi»» kopl ajii-ni. 1 .t}- ' J'lu.ihii thvQu 
*'du you want U» tight hnii? ' Hr ii |shr.|, “I do iiul wat 
bo fomxl to. but if I wiTi', fhr t*i‘ fiu* King wi 

ottuao mo iium* foar than all bin b-r. i r" « atlu-rim? ho 
foil into ujio of h»T ijtiiok wh* ii. mdiing to g 

honr Hum at tiu* ohurrh »»f shr t 'ajnifhin r djr bninil a 
through which aiio inwi u* an.! tlio .‘.ratinelj 

fut((*ti to u|«*n it. Whoa ( iui-*' nuuo a. m-r lit r, aihl hoc 
ovwj* day, «ho oxprofOM-ti hor n»<i5|j}}.ai..n. Ho 
osccuso tliat tho Ua*k vkm bick* !i nud r>'Uid lott l«* ope 
Sho fK*nt at tUH'o Ui find *»ut if ibn wa** .»>»« ;»*<! whon i 
oaino lau’k that it him i«»>i I'rU iat«> gn-ni wrath. “VVl 
sho said, "do you think ytoi i;ui tirut mr tluit way? I 
i ask your poriiuHsion to g<> wh< ro i t h..r»i» '’ {f 1 want I 
out ri! risk my lifo and that i>f matsy t»thors on it ant 
sluUI iHa> who w dl w in.” * 

Tho wholo affair was roidly mlorij.’itn>t}jd tuid theni 
birs of Franco wi-ro f»-» dmg tho lit. i.. l,jiko their la 
Tiio Ihiko of iairraino wan no*j>ttiii^ 1** tho ciuicta ol 
huuso that liio agfootuotii munt g»i,o him a froo han 
wintiuor Jamol/ imd >’r»ian. vihah iio !»» ! s.t king alia 
in vain. Tho Ihiko of ,''avov said hi» allies »»f tin- l.< 
must got for him tho withdraw al of Fronoh jirotocibn ; 
(Ionova and oven inod vamly l<> forri- iJuiHr tu got! 
hVimch torriuiry nthal to him » on o had hmg H-cn 
jponsionor of Fhili|i II and m thr w« rdi itf a shrewd o}»!it 
wan ''alanit to throw* lumHolf m?.. the arnw of .''iiaii 
wluw lauioJit Uiia trag>*ely w !a-mg jilave»i,'' Kvon 
Nuncio, W'hu was anxious !.» help the abandonmoti 
heretic »^aii, thuiova and hdiglan i. felt ilo* '‘dtllictilty 
•itificially protracted in order to givi' the .^paiudi An: 
Hm® to land the army in Knglajsd ' ( athorino hi 

atorroy interview with ilio .<}iam.»h AmbaxH.ador, in w 
dhe vikly iriotl to got him to agn* that the .'■Spanish i 
in the Nolherlantla wouh! gne no help to thiH*' pri 
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defying their King. He replied that the King of France 
had helped his late brother to aid the rebels of the 
Netherlands and suggested that at least these defiant 
princes were good Cathohcs; to which Catherine answered, 
“We should find naeans to defend ourselves against his 
master. It was not the first time that we have had war, 
and” — ^here the letter in which she is describing the inter- 
view breaks off and the next sheet is lost.^ 

Under all this pressure the poor King, whose warlike 
energy was gone with his youth, found hhnself in a situa- 
tion thus described by a contemporary: “Without a single 
faithful counsellor in whom he could trust, afraid of the 
loyalty of everyone, he concealed his real thoughts, and 
struggled as best he could in the midst of the schism un- 
healable and incurable of a country with two Kings.” One 
by one he granted all the demands of the League, piteously 
insisting that some of his surrenders should be secret. He 
said he could not publicly renounce peace and friendship 
with England because of the many French merchants in 
England who would be arrested and lose their capital. 
Besides he had no fleet to defend his shores against the 
excellent fleet of Elizabeth.® 

But on almost every point openly or secretly the King 
finally gave way. The personal concessions made to the 
family of Guise and their adherents were enormous. Be- 
sides the cautionary towns granted to them for six years 
by the Treaty of Nemours (1585) they were to hold Orleans, 
Montereau, Boulogne, Havre de Grace, Bourges, Angers, 
the office of colonel of the infantry, the first disposable 
baton of a marshal. The result of these conditions in the 
judgment of the Venetian Ambassador was “to put almost 
absolute authority in the hands of the Duke of Guise.” 
The question of what office should be given to Guise was 
much discussed between Catherine, the King and his coun- 
cillors. In the final meeting in Paris with the chiefs of the 

N. It. 1737, June 1728; Neg. Tosc. IV, 786; Arch. Vat. Vol. 27, 
June 28; Vol. 28, July 5. 

’Neg. Tosc. 782, 792; Arch. Vat. Vol. 27, Nuncio. 
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Lieague when they signed tiie articles of the two accords 
public and secret, Catherine took Guise by the hand and 
said besides all that was agretsi on, in order to make him 
more certain of the favor of the King, she wanted to tell 
him that the King would give him supreme command of 
the armies of the whole kingilom with the title of Constable 
or Lieutenant General. Wheti the Duke made no reply 
Catherine aidccd him why lie did not an.swer. He replied 
tlie thing was of such importance that he needed a little 
time to think it over. He humbly ki.ssnl th«' hands of the 
King and thanked him for the honor which he, owed, he 
was sure, chiefly to her, but for the present he could not 
accept.* 

A solemn To Deum to celebrate the pea<*e was sung in 
Notre Dame without tlie pn^sence of the King. Then the 
public articles of accord were read with sound of trumpet, 
followed by salvos of artillery. It only n*miuneti to ar« 
range the personal rtdations between the King and the Duke 
of Guise and (’atlierijie’s last grwit task of public mediation 
was done. This was iu>t easy. Catlu'rine went to sco her 
son and arrangetl for an interview at Chartres to whidi rfie 
was to bring Guise. Meantime it hml htsui decided that 
a new irfiould 1)0 created for the Duke luid tijat the 
King should personaliy confer it u|K>n him. Villcroy, the 
King’s chief minister, has explaiwsi how tlie commiswon 
of the oSice was drawn. He showed the King a ctinimiaaion 
for a Constable and one for a Lieutenant ( leneral of BVan^, 
and the King ordeml him to take poitits frtim both to 
compwo a new power for the Dukti of Guifa*. Btdore tlie 
day of the interview the King hesitatoil and was alnmt to 
restrict the autliority of this comisiiH.Hion, hut w'Jis per- 
suaded to stand by his original dtH’ision. Villeroy, certainly 
not without the consent of Catherine, was iintioiibtedly 
the chief agent in preventing him from withdrawing this 
oomplete surrender to Guise and his faction.® 

•B, N. It. 1737, July 3; Arelt, Vat, Vt4. 37, July l». 
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On the other side also there was hesitation before this 
interview. The Venetian Ambassador wrote home the day 
before it was to take place, “Those who understand the 
present business are much afraid of some terrible occur- 
rence, because distrust is very great. A lady (who was 
driven from court) told the King the Duke would make 
him prisoner and to the Duke came warnings that the King 
has decided to kill him. What sort of a peace can this be?” 
Guise discussed with the Spanish Ambassador these rumors 
that the King would kill him. He said it was better to risk 
danger than to show weakness. Besides he could run no 
greater risks now than when he went alone into the King’s 
cabinet before the Barricades. The King could hardly plan 
to kill him without its coming to his ears, for he had confi- 
dential friends around the King. The Ambassador added, 
“I suspect he trusts chiefly on being warned of danger by 
Villeroy, for the King could not plan anything without 
Villeroy’s knowing it and Guise, as I wrote to you some 
months ago, told me he had gained Villeroy for a strong 
adherent.” ^ 

The dreaded interview passed off well. The King ^owed 
himself generous and Guise, with the utmost respect and 
humility, received from him the new ofiflce which made him 
the first man in the kingdom. But the old distrust was only 
hidden under this forced accord and in the King’s mind a 
new suspicion had arisen. The Venetian Ambassador, who 
saw much of the inside of things at the court, wrote that 
when the Queen Mother went to see her son to arrange for 
the interview with Guise, she was “not received with the 
usual signs of respect and there were open signs of a lack of 
confidence on account of which she has come back very 
much dissatisfied.” A week later he wrote, “The King 
apparently suspects Villeroy about this arrangement of 
peace,” and, as we have already seen, the suspicion was 
just. The King had already made up his mind that beaten 
in Paris and the northern cities he would appeal to France 

‘B. N. It. 1737. July 29; A. N. K. 1667 f. 100. 
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ami makf hia appiui! to Erumn* at thi‘ Katutes General 
whirh !u' HUintiuintHi fur the eml of the mitunm at Blok 
ThiH ileteriiuuatiim hiul he<*n (lepreeatitl by the Guise party, 
whu mill that tn aaaeuibli* the Eatatea when everybody ia 
ai-meti waa impossible nutl beauh^ it would tlelay the war 
agaiiwt the liuguenota. Hut the Kinfj pcusiftted in his 
determination ami the ehn-fs of the I.eHgue did not dare 
oppose ujH'idy tlie nsseinbly of tin? deputit'H of the prov- 
incea of Franee; a propoHui vi«ry popular iu the eities and 
tlieir chief strength lay in the cities. I'ln'y could only try 
to difiauade the King from t Ida step m “underhand ways."^ 
No obatTver ladievetl that the accord waa cordial on 
eitJier aide. 'Fhe King a graeiouamaw coverefi fear and hatred 
and the rea|«Ttfu! humility of Gui.s*' wna baainl on contempt 
for ti'jieated wariiinga about danger to hw life whicli, the 
Spanwh Ambassador wrote, came “from everywhere,” and 
ambitions, whieh every unprejudieetl obs««rver au.njiected but 
which no one. probably not even lu*. couhi define. It was 
not simply {«'caus»* he was an Itnlimi of tin* sixtia'iith cen- 
tury, but IsTaus*' he knew the situation, that the Florentine 
Envoy wrote m the middle of that summer, "The day of the 
dagger will come.” * 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Catherine’s fall prom power and death 

Behind the King there was gathering a faction in oppo- 
sition to the faction of Guise. The Montmorencies and 
some of the Bourbons were leading the Huguenots or allied 
with them, but a group known as the Princes of the Blood 
(royal and Catholic Bourbons) was forming to defend the 
right of their house to the throne in case, as seemed likely, 
the last of the Valois died without heirs. They feared an 
attempt of Guise to seize it. The heads of this group, the 
Cardinal of Vendome and the Duke of Montpensier, were 
working to get their “adherents in aU parts of the realm 
elected to the Estates General” summoned for the month of 
October. On the other hand Guise, as he wrote the Spanish 
Ambassador, was perfectly aware that 

“Throughout all France they are trying to arrange the election 
of deputies who favor the princes of the blood royal and 
want, under pretext of lessening taxes, peace with the Hugue- 
nots. I have left nothing undone on my side, but have sent into 
all the provinces and bailiwicks men whom I can trust to work 
against their efforts. I believe that I have so far succeeded that 
the majority of the deputies will be for us. The Marquis of Conti, 
the Count of Soissons and the Duke of Montpensier (the chief 
Bourbon princes not fighting among the Huguenots) will come 
here within a few days with a train of nobles, mostly Huguenots. 
I have sent word to my friends in all directions and I shall not be 
the weaker.” ^ 

In this situation the King, whom everybody had come 
to disregard as incapable of independent action, suddenly 
made a very strong and decided move. His suspicions were 
directed not only towards his enemies, they embraced the 

*B. N. It. 1737, Sept. 8; Arch. Vat. Aug. 24; A. N. K. 1568 f. IQt. 
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whole circle of his closest friends and councillors. The last 
of his mignuns were gone. Joyeuse and his brother had 
fallen at t'outras and he had been obliged to divest Eper- 
non and hi.s brother of much i>f their power and .send them 
from court, t'ti far ns we can read hi.s mind by his acts, he 
now began to tliink that the men immediately around him, 
who advi.seti and earried out any plans he htrmed, were too 
dependent either on his mother or C«ui.se or upon both. So 
fiir as his chief councillor Vilk'roy was concerned, we have 
seen the proof, though the King luul lud, that he had an 
understanding with tlu' I)uke of iluis«' ~ a thing ho after- 
wiurds strenuou.sly denieil in hi.s memturs. The truth about 
the other.H we do not know, but wi* may suspettt that they 
took ortlers nmre from Catherine than from the King and 
were jdi .somewhat iiiclinetl in their secret hearts to turn 
toward the rising sun. 

On the Kth of September, I5HH, the King, witliout the 
smallest warning, carrieti iuit a palace revolution. He dis- 
inisstHl, by a eurt note written in hi.H t>wn hand, eight of the 
men who had stood closest to him in the eomluct of the 
state. It was delivensi simuUaneou.Hly to all of them, and 
read as hdlows: “Villeniy, I lun very well satisfied with 
your service's but go immtHliaUdy to your house and stay 
there until I sentl for you. Do not ask the reason for 
Wds note, but oliey me.” He rejdaeed tliem by men new to 
the court. The new guiu-tliatj of the great wal wa« a well- 
knowtj advtKUite of no t'xperieiut* ami small ability in affaire 
of state, but of uniinimachable reputation, who when he 
came to try and rtduw^ the htmor, was ohligi'd to ask which 
of the threts {mrsons in tin* cabinet where he wtts received, 
was the King. Catlieritn; apjmareii "to re,s<*nt this action of 
her son very much beaiuse most of those dismLHsed were 
appointet! to service by her during her regencies.” The 
Venetian Ambassadtir reported that “seeing a thing of such 
importance done without her knowing anything about it, 
she is entirely h<»ide hereelf." When aho finally said to her 
son, “You have made great chsjafM,” “ye«," he replied, “tihe 
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Chancellor was a grafter, Bellievre was a Huguenot, 
Villeroy an ambitious braggart who wanted to keep all 
business in his own hands, Brulart worthless and Pinart an 
avaricious scoundrel who would sell his own father and 
mother.” The new men were ordered to employ no sub- 
ordinates who had served under their predecessors and it 
was noticeable that they never went near Catherine.^ 

This palace revolution, whatever may have been its 
cause, is the symbol of a great change in Catherine’s life. 
After she brought Guise to meet the King at Chartres, she 
had no real influence on affairs of state. As she drew close 
to the end of life her ruling passion, the love of power, had 
little to feed on. She still tried to use her talents for con- 
ciliation, and Pierre Gondi, by her favor Bishop of Paris 
and Cardinal, the son of one of her old Florentine proteges, 
who had been maitre d’hotel to her husband, wrote to the 
Pope in the end of September, “I want to tell Your Holiness 
of the great and continued good offices of the Queen Mother 
to pacify everything. I would never have believed the 
trouble she takes, even beyond the natural limits of the 
strength of her age, unless I had seen it and the great zeal 
she shows and her hopes that the outcome of it aU will be 
good.” ^ But these were the volunteer efforts of one who 
acted without real authority. Never since the days when 
Diana stood between her and her beloved husband, or since 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Guise and their niece 
Mary stood between her and her son, Francis II, had Cath- 
erine been so completely on the outside of things— sitting 
at the court table but not really in the great game of state. 
Her letters for the last five months of her life repeat the 
record of her correspondence for most of the years when 
she was Queen Regnant of France without influence in 
important affairs of state. Only twenty-seven have sur- 
vived and only one of them is of real importance. Seven 


'Villeroy, Chevemy, Neg. Tosc. IV, 832; Pasquier, XIII, 1; de Thou, 
VII 272; AtcK. Vat. Sept. 10; B. N. Ida. fr. 15909 1. 140; It. 1737, Sept. 23; 
Villeroy, 97. 

•L’Epinois ctd., 218. 
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poiate out if this had been the case the King would hardly 
have put Guise on his guard from the start by attacking him 
with the biting allusions of the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the Estates. Henry delivered this in person 
with all his oratorical skill. He had deliberately summoned 
the Estates with the idea that he might regain the prestige 
he had lost at Paris, and his opening challenge to his enemy 
was the occasion of the first of several successive parlia- 
mentary defeats which proved that Guise was stronger than 
he was among the delegates of the nation. The King had a 
warning of this, even before his speech, in the election of 
the Presidents of the Orders; for the Clergy elected Guise’s 
brother, the Cardinal of Guise, the Nobles, Guise’s most 
active adherent, the Count of Brissac, and the Third Estate, 
La Chapelle Marteau, one of the heads of the League at 
Paris.^ 

No sooner was the King’s speech delivered than the 
adherents of the Duke of Guise went to complain of it to 
Catherine; whom they still regarded as the best inter- 
mediary with the King. She gave an evasive answer and 
they sent the Archbishop of Lyons to the King to protest 
against its printing. The King refused to change it: in spite 
of the threat that the deputies would leave the Estates 
without a quorum. Meantime the Guisards had frightened 
the printer into not issuing the copies already printed and 
by the intercession of Catherine, who in spite of the King’s 
distrust of her, had acquired over his mind an influence 
which it was not easy for him to escape induced the King 
to soften some of the phrases of his address. One of the 
paragraphs he did not alter for the press must have brought 
some balm to the wounded spirit of his mother. 

“I cannot pass over in silence the infinite pains which the 
Queen my mother has taken to meet the evils which affict the 
state and I think it right to render to her in this illustrioiw 
assembly, in my own name and in the name of the nation, public 
thanks. Not only is it true that I owe to her the honor of 

'Arch. Vat. 27, Sept. 12; Pasquier, Bk. XIII, Lett. 6. 
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being your ron{4UT .Mcnteil on tlu' leading throne of Christendom, 
but if I hnve any experience, if I have been brought up in good 
principlea, whatever piety is to be seenjn roe, above ail the zeal 
I have ftsr the establi.shinent of the Cutiiolie Religion and the 
reforniatit*n of the Mtati* I owe them all to her. What work has 
she not undertaken to ap[>e:i.-<e the troublfH which have arisen 
and to estaldiwh everywhere tin- true wor.diip of (*ikI and public 
peace? Has la r advaneed age been idde to induce her to spare 
herself? Has she not fi>r this cause .sacnliced her health? It is 
in<ieed from her that 1 have learned to find Jil! uiy pleasure in 
the cares vviuch .are iitsepar.able frotu governtnent. Tliat ia why 
I have convoked the INtaU s t leiu ral of the re, aim as the aureat 
and most salutary renadv for flu' evil by whieh my people are 
afilicied and it wa.s my inotla r who eonSirroed roe in that reso- 
lution." ‘ 

The cnn.aideratjuii <d‘ the internal irouljleauf France was 
suddenly interrupteii by an attack from outside. Charles 
Kinamiel, the young Uuke of Savoy, son of otu* of tlie best 
fneiid.H of ( ’alherine'.H married life, had for luoiiths been 
“fishing" in tnniliha] wat«*r.a and hatl made overtures Ixith 
to the King and to (iui e in the attempt to gain .some ad- 
viuitage for lum.self. He iittw lielieved bVanre was about 
to break into pieces. ,'8pain wanted Hrillany and h« hoped 
for the Marspiisate of Suluces, Dauphmy, perhajia «ome of 
the valley of tin* Hhone and a frei* hand to coni|uer Geneva. 
Horarrietion negotiations with the Hope, the KingofHpain 
and the leader of the Hviguenots in I tmipUiny, with whom 
he was .sts-relly on very good terms. He .suddenly soizdl 
Ctirinagiioin, tiie eapilal of tJie Manpnsate of Salucea, the 
last reiimaiil of the Fieneh eompiesis in Italy, The town 
contained four luindred eannun ami large military stoim 
The other foftresH«*,s of the Martiubtate made little rwistanw 
and the French garnsons marched out <if Italy tlrtiiiw beat- 
ing and Colors Hying, Alfh»*ugh (‘hiirle.s Kiiauiucl sent 
word tliiit he had ois'upietl Snluee.s "as a wrvant of the Moat 
(’hrlstian King and to save it from tin' Hugticnoti," Uie 
harefsici'd ho did not .softm the treai herous aggnwion which 

'1»«- ‘HiMu, VII. ;<su .St :n.H< 
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rouaed the greatest anger among all classes at Blois. Among 
the deputies many voices were raised calling for truce with 
the Huguenots in order to avenge this wanton insult to 
France and Guise wrote to the Spanish Ambassador that he 
feared this movement might stop all his plans and ruin 
religion. Deputies from all the three Estates came to the 
King to ask a declaration of war against Savoy, and the 
King made so martial a reply that from all the deputies 
burst the old cry, “Vive Le Roi!” ^ 

It was again to Catherine that the Ambassador of Savoy 
came for help in persuading the King of the sincerity of his 
master’s profession that he had only seized the Marquisate 
temporarily to save it from the Huguenots, and offering to 
restore it to trustworthy governors. He got little comfort 
from her, though she afterwards told the Legate that she 
thought it better not to fight. She carried the message to 
the King and he was very angry, saying it was only an 
excuse to spin out the affair, but he asked “his mother to 
recall the Ambassador and find out more clearly what was 
in the Duke’s mind.” She had another interview with the 
messenger and finally put before him the dilemma, return of 
the Marquisate or war. He replied “that is to cast the Duke 
into desperation.” “Well, then,” answered the Queen 
Mother, “if I have taken away your cloak and you ask me 
to give it back, does that cast me into desperation? If you 
haven’t anything better to say to me, get out,” and with- 
out waiting for an answer, rose and left the room, exceed- 
ingly angered. So popular was the war with Savoy, even 
among Guise’s own adherents, that he swam with the tide 
and spoke passionately for it. But he and the Ambassador 
of Spain passed the word around to change the attitude of 
the Estates. In consequence the Third Estate and the 
Clergy modified their opinions and lost their zeal for war. 
The King maintained, nevertheless, his warlike attitude and 
replied, “with some heat,” to the request of the Ambassador 


'Eaulich ctd., 336, 348. 358, 360; de Thou, VII, 2W; de Croze, patd, 
n, 366, 374; B. N. It. 1737, Nov. 21, rEpinoia ctd. 233. 
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of Savoy for an audience, that “the only thing that could 
procure one was news of the restitution of Saluces.’' In- 
stead of granting the interview the King sent a passport.' 

The fine play of the Duke of Guise in this affair did not 
escape the notice of the King. He hail tried to placate him. 
The Itegato describes how he was walking in the royal 
garden when the Queen Mother came in and began to 
walk with him. The King came in with many nobles and 
soon the “Queen Mother and the King called me and 
walked up and down one on each sidt^ of me. I said, ‘Guise 
is much in debt. Your Maji‘.sty is very generou.s, but you 
never give anything to Gui.se.’ d’ht‘ King ssi’id, ‘That is a 
good idea. I will do it as .soon as I can get tin? money.’ I 
have since heard tin; King .stmt to tdltT him 2(M),00() scudi. 
Guise would not take it until the King was bt‘tter off finan- 
cially, hut since the offer Gui.se Inns trt'ated tin* King much 
more frankly.” Euspieitjn.s .soon siu-ang up again and the 
Legiite writes how walking another djiy witli Gatherine and 
the King in the garthm, the Ihikt* iff Guise nntl several 
cardinals strttlled near. 'I'lie King, afraid of l)eing over- 
heard, broke off the seriou.s talk with jests and. walking 
into an inner gartlen, told tht' captain of hi.s guards not to 
let anyone in and Ute gates were sliut.'-* 

Tlie important matter the Kitig wislied to discuas widi- 
out being overheard by the Duke of tluise or bi.s friends, 
was one in which Catlierine was of necessity involved. She 
had inhcritc(l from her young^'st atm tin* city of t'lunbray. 
Philip II had never recogtiissetl tlu* l>tike of Anjou's right 
to tlio city, which had reladled against him, and through his 
Ainbaaaador now offered to give Catherine by tlm help ef 
his fleet an exchange ftir C'lmibray. The power of Spain on 
die sea was, it waa true, It^senetl. The Great Armatla had 
teen tliortmghly lauiten by the Englislj in the emi of July 
and had sailtsl away to the nt»rth nrtamtl Sctdlanti. In the 

* Afck. 2T, Nii¥. %l; B. N. It I #37, IS. ifc Cm$» till. Spwa* 
Afflb., II. 37i; I'Kpiiiow riti 'Jll. 
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end of September a notice had been posted all over Paris, 
“If anyone knows the whereabouts of the Armada of Spain, 
victorious over England, and will tell the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, he will give him five francs reward.” But two-thirds 
of the beaten fleet had finally crept back to harbor in 
Spain. Philip now offered to use it in conquering Rochelle 
for the French Crown. Further, he sent word that if France 
would help Spain in Flanders, Spain would help to clear 
France of all heretics and if she wished would aid her to 
extend her boundary to the Rhine in exchange for help 
against England. The next morning Catherine and the 
King talked again in the garden about this secret union and 
the Legate had hopes that it might be made, which proved 
vain.^ 

The last attempt to allay the suspicions of the two men 
seems to have been on the 9th of December, when in an 
interview held in Catherine’s presence, they went over the 
past, talked of their causes for ill-will and agreed to forget 
them. The Duke swore fidehty and the King promised to 
protect the Duke. But in spite of these submissive words 
the King found the strongest proofs of the power of Guise 
over the Estates and his will to use it against his authority 
in their demands about finance and government. The Third 
Estate, where the friends of Guise were dominant, almost 
without serious opposition, asked the King to cancel all 
taxes made since 1576 and persisted in their request in spite 
of his remonstrances. This roused the King to deep anger. 
He asked Guise and his right hand man, the Archbishop of 
Lyons, to use their influence in the matter, but Guise de- 
nied he had any influence in the Third Estate, which was 
manifestly untrue, because he had written shortly before 
to the Spanish Ambassador, “I have so well handled the 
Estates that I have made them” — ^take the action he 
wished. A few days later, the Third Estate went almost 
tumultuously to the King and said they would leave the 
Assembly the next morning if their request was not granted. 

'Neg. Tosc. IV, 825; Arch. Vat. 27, Oct. 29, Nov. 7. 
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He gave way, but liis distrust of Guise was deepened. He 
resentcci even more the urgent reciuest of the 'Plurd Estate 
for tiie appointment of a special council to have charge of 
"the due observance of resolution.^ passed in the.se Estates.” 
This action seemed to tlie King, as he tohl the Legate with 
great feeling, planned "to ruin tlie niyal authority.” "He 
would sooner die than m*c his kingly ilignity lessened and 
tarnislicd.” * 

The King made Guise aware that he was feeling the 
pressure brought to bear on him an<i tin* thinl week in 
Dccernlier the Duke went to the I.egate to com{)!ain that 
the King did not trust him. and .showed .such dimtontent 
that the IjCgate b«*ggeil the King to tio .*s*melhijig to quiet 
the Duke. The l.egate atlvwed mime lucrative employment, 
The King said the advice wa.s good and asketi the Legato to 
talk it over with the ilimni Mother. Ih* went ami Cath- 
erine miw him in spite tif tin* fact that .sin* had been in bed 
for ten tlays with a «e*rious ilhn*as. Sin* thanketl him for 
what he had siiid to the King and promi.msl to urge it upon 
him. The Legale addetl to his letter, "'I’o tell the truth I am 
not content with the comUtion of the Queen Mother. She 
has a heavy cold and a troubiesttme eougli and fever every 
day. Hhc is weakeruHi by her illncjis ami with wventy ycare 
on top of that.” Her iltnemi did not jmevent (’utln*rine from 
dictating the last of her letters we have, and it was charac- 
teristic of her that it was a letter of eunwjlalion to one of her 
old friends: 

“To Ms. RomwT Miww, 

“CounciuoB tir tiik Kino a.nh Intknuant oy lies FtNANm; 

*T am very much gri»'V»*«l to hear of your illncKa which com- 
pt*ls you to retire, but 1 In’lievi* that rtwt mg your iiimd and body 
for .n little while you will Ih* able to nturn to your oilice and do 
better work there than ever, Meanwhde if I can do anything for 
you 1 shall be very glati t«i show my recognition of your serview 
to the King my son and to me. May Cod give you hejdth. 

« .1 ■ . „ I "CATBSINa 

Biasis, the sixth of December, IMS. • 
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Two days later Catherine had the satisfaction of finally 
bringing to a conclusion the long negotiation for the mar- 
riage of her granddaughter to the Grand Duke of Florence. 
The contract was signed in the evening in the rooms of the 
Legate. The marriage was celebrated by proxy in the 
chapel of the chateau of Blois and Catherine was able to 
attend and have a dance in her apartments afterward. 

Guise continued to force the King’s hand, using “his 
power in the Estates to compel the King by their authority 
to make a secret council to treat of all the affairs of the 
Kingdom in which there shall not be anyone contrary to his 
party,” and the Legate thought there was great danger of a 
break. Indeed, the followers of Guise were talking rather 
openly of a more striking step “to nominate him as Con- 
stable by the authority of the Estates to save religion and 
reform the government in spite of the King and his min- 
isters.” ^ 

In addition to these open signs of an intention to limit 
his power, warnings came to the King of conspiracies against 
his person. Guise and his brother Mayenne were not on 
good terms. They had quarreled about a woman and even 
challenged each other to a duel, which was only composed 
after they were on the ground. Mayenne sent word to the 
King from Lyons to be on his guard against his brother. 
The hatred of the King among the Leaguers of Paris was 
terrible. Satires were constantly printed against him, which 
rival those of the Huguenots under Francis II against the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, as for example these lines from a 
sonnet to France. “Thy fleur-de-lis is dying. It stinks in 
the nostrils of God like a rotten flower and he has ground it 
under his heel that he may not smell it any more.” A 
cousin of Guise, the Duke of Aumale, sent his wife from 
Paris to warn the King of a plot he had heard discussed to 
send forces to seize him and an examination of the corre- 
spondence of the Parisian delegates to the Estates proved 

‘Arch. Vat. 22, Dec, 8; Vol. 27, Dec. 19; de Thou, VII, 303, 326, 
Davila (at Blois). 
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the accuracy of the information. Guise swore, “By the body 
of Christ I have never had even a tlu>uKht like that.” The 
King answered he was sure of it Ix'diuse even if any one 
were stronger tlian he wsus, he knt‘w lu' could not tiike away 
his lilKTty witluiut killing him. To tlds ambiguous answer 
the King wa.H moviHi, unu>ug other things, by the fact that 
Guise’s aLster, the Duehi'ss of MuntiH'nsier, wore a pair of 
golden fK'iaHors hanging at her belt as part ut her chatelaine 
and was not always discreet in her cluuce td those to whom 
she explaintHl that they were ft»r tht' purpo.st* of tonsuring 
tlie King when he was consigmsl {«» a munast 4 ‘ry ns unfit to 
reign. Tlds attitude wjis nuuh'retl .sinister by tlie fact that 
the emissaries of Guise wert' u<‘tive in bribing tin) royal 
guards and tfu' oflici'rs of the army, 'rids process reached 
its climax when < hds*» «»fTer«Hl ihi* Marshal ti'Atmiont to 
raisi? a popular j 3 rot 4 *st in Nornuuidy against the King’s 
appointment of the hiyal Ihtki* of Montpensier as governor 
and HO secure the appointment of «r.\umoat ;is governor of 
the richest of the provmces. The Mjh-sIuiI replied that he 
did not want tc* ilisttbligt* tlie I>uke of Montpiuwier, whose 
84 'rvilor he was, nml reportetl tlte wholt» eonversation to the 
King with the cipinnm that this S 4 jrl id bribery was lasing 
extensively tried atn«»ng all the lesjding loyal supporUw of 
tlio tlmute. The King knew the danger {«‘eause he had 
beeti trying in the siitne way to wduce the chief ajihertmta 
of Guiw‘.* 

Many people who went nw,’ire Imw far lh<t Duke was 
ing in his attempts tti put the King m a position where he 
would la* helplw.s in his hands had now eome t«i share the 
opinion written home by theTiisean agent tlmst munthslg!- 
fore: “The clay of the dagger will rumi*.” In the end »d Sep- 
tember Gtdi«t had writtc'H to the Spanish Amltassiidor of tlio 
warninp which came to him '‘from all sides, of an athanpt 
upon my life.’’ He said he had no fear IsTausi* he had 
hribwl so large a part rd the royal guards tJiat if "they Imgin 

'Du Ttiuii, Vtl, Sill. J24, -CMt, .4crti Vui , 'Jl, tiff .‘II; It, 
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that 3ort of thing I will end it more rudely than I did at 
Paris.” Against a sudden surprise he trusted in his great 
strength, his skill with the sword and the precaution of 
never going anywhere without a strong suite. Probably also 
he relied on the known reluctance of Catherine to choose 
the road of violence instead of the road of negotiations to 
escape from a dangerous position. True he had joined with 
her in the St. Bartholomew massacre; but the sixteen years 
of war or armed truce which had followed that attempt at 
pacification by blood did not encourage repetition. He saw 
Catherine so often in his conferences with the King that he 
was not aware, as the Venetian Ambassador was, that she 
had lost completely all her old control over her son’s final 
decisions. He persisted, therefore, in staying at Blois. He 
was afraid of only one thing — going again alone, as he had 
done at Paris, into the cabinet of the King without having 
his suite in the antechamber. That he was determined not 
to do.^ 

But the Kmg, probably sometime after the fifteenth of 
December, certainly after his mother was in bed seriously ill, 
had formed a subtle plot to trap him into doing this very 
thing. Before finally deciding he had called a conference of 
four or five of his most confidential gentlemen. One ad- 
vised arresting the Duke and putting him on trial, but the 
others thought this so dangerous as to be hnpossible and 
advised killing him summarily. Next to the King’s salon, 
from which his cabinet opened, there was a large room 
where the council was held. He sent word to the Duke of 
Guise, his brother the Cardinal and the Archbishop of 
Lyons to come early the next morning to the meeting where 
they were needed in the discussion of the finances. Guise 
had never been to see the King while the council was 
sitting and did not know that the door leading from the 
large room where it sat to the outer corridor and staircase 
was at such times always closed. He came at half-past 
seven in the morning and was soon joined by his brother 

*A. N. K. 1668 f. 104, B. N. It. 1737, Dec. 5; de Croze, patd. II, 381. 
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and the Archbialiop. Boliiiui them all lieors were closed 
and no one was allowed to enter the chateau. A solid 
body of guards filled the ataircase and stopped all who 
tried to go up. Guise felt a sudden nausea m he entered 
the council cluunlier and sent lii-s wn-retary hack to Ins rooms 
to find a silver comfit box he often <’Hrrit‘tI. The st^eretary, 
returning quickly atul fimling the .stsiircast* hlotJced with 
guards and all the dtJom locked, wait in the comfit box. 
Thoroughly alarmed by the n.spcct of the ci»rridurs, he tried 
in vaiji to get a word of warning in to the 1 )uke. So he went 
to the rooms of tlie tiueen Mothi-r .nnd erying, “ildpl 
Mercy!" tried to o[>en the door leading from her ante- 
chamber and tluui siuldtudy from th** rtmm nliove tlieir 
head they Iieard a rush and trampling of feet.* 

Meatiwhile in the cimneil <’humbcr tin* Duke’s nausta 
had been followed by a bleed ami a .slight chill. He 
sent for a handkerehiid and had the tire built up, nnd then 
turned to listen to the mt^-ndant itf tin.Hncc.s readitig a re- 
port. The diseussion hatl nut gone very far wl»eu a secre- 
tary entcrtHi and saiil in a Unv voice to the Duke that the 
King wanted to speak to him in his cabitjet. The Duke 
bowed to the ineml>crs of the council aj»d followctl into 
the King's antcchninher. Everything was ready there. 
Early that morning the King hati lirmtght down fr«nn tlieir 
lodginp in the attic nine t*f his !H»iiyguard of forty-five 
country gentlemen who had la*en ntuiiinatcd in 1«W», half 
by Joyeuw* imtl half by Ejwrmni, and told them what he 
wantt'il tkuie. They let the Duke enw the rtnun and lift 
the taiMfttry at the floor of the King’s cabinet and then 
they fell ujsm him an*! killeil him with daggers. The first 
blow itj the neck choke*! hun with blsHtd so that he could 
not sjM'ak, but be put forth his grntt strfujgth. <lraggf»i! hia 
amilattta am*Ks the rtjom, liroke a man’s nose with a 
blow of the silver comfit 1 m»x he carried m his hand, and 
tried to draw his nwortl, ladfire he fi ll. At the tufise of the 
struggle the Archbiidmp ruidHsi t«i tlu* d»»ur td t!»e King’s 
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rooms but found it locked, and the Cardinal of Guise, prob- 
ably with the hope of calling help, rushed toward the oppo- 
site door, but the Marshal d’Aumont stopped him and both 
were taken from the room. At the same moment the other 
members of the family were put under arrest, and a little 
later a strong force of guards marched out of the chateau 
and arrested the President of the Third Estate and three 
other Parisian deputies, together with Count Brissac, 
President of the Nobility. The next morning the Cardinal 
of Guise was summoned from the room where he had been 
imprisoned and killed with swords and hallebardes in the 
corridor. The two bodies were carried to the cellar of the 
chateau and consumed with quicklime.^ 

So died the first of “the three Henrys” to fall by the 
dagger; an omen of whose bloody end had been recorded 
years before. We have seen at the time of St. Bartholomew 
the reaction in the French nobility of the mediaeval sense 
of honor against the new code of the Italian Renascence. 
A story is told in connection with the death of the first to 
die of “the three Henrys” which records, if not a fact, cer- 
tainly a state of mind which stUl survived. Crillon, master 
of the camp of the royal guards, was in a sense “the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form” among the warlike French 
courtiers. He was a bitter and open enemy of Guise. Da- 
vila, who was at Blois, says the King first asked him to take 
charge of killing the Duke. Crillon replied that he was “a 
soldier and a cavalier as well as a faithful servitor of the 
King. He would challenge Guise and kill him or fall in the 
duel, but he was not an executioner.” ^ 

Henry of Guise was, like Coligny, a personage who filled 
the eye of the world far more than the King under whom he 
lived and he was possessed of many unusual qualities both 
of body and mind. If he had the distinguished military 
ability of his father, he never had the chance to display it, 

‘B. N. It. 1733 f. 538, Dec. 24; de Thou, Davila, Arch. Vat. 27, Dec. 23, 
31; B. N. Nouvs. Acqs., Dec. 23. 

’Davila, III, pt. 2, p. 291. 
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for the victories of Dornintis, Aunenu and Vimory were 
little more than brilliant e!i%'alry .skirmishes. His almost 
servile tiepcndence on Spain, rerordeil in hi.s letters, is an 
ignoble trait and his character lack.s a certain largeness 
apparent in his fatlH'r. Many of his fellow Catholics, 
perhaps unjustly, doubteii the .nincerity of hi.s extreme pro- 
fessioms of zeal fur the Church and lielieved that he was 
using religion a.s a .stalking hum' for his personal ambition. 
They accused him also of an ingraincil faithles.sm'88 to his 
word. However that tuny be. disgust at the pwuliarly re- 
volting manner of his death, by whieh the King was willing 
to defend hims^df in the te» th of hi.s numt .H(jlemn oaths, 
ought not to blind our eyes tu the faet that Henry of Valois 
had most cogent reu.sun to belit've tiuit his authority and 
liberty, if not his life, wen- in tnurtal tianger {»f a treach- 
erous attack from his old pl.aym.'ite, Henry uf tJniso. 

CatheritH'. ill in bed ulmu-.t under the r«K>m whwe the 
death .struggle wn.s going on. asked .Hi-veral times what the 
noise was. but gut no answer until tlie King came down the 
private staircase which led fiom the luggia un which his 
ruums opeiuHi. .\s lie entered ( ’athei ine's ruuin he asked her 
physician, from wlium we have tin* necuunt uf wlint pa«d, 
how' tilie was, •'Well. ' he answered. ‘ Slie lias just taken 
her medicine.” The King ih« w near U» the bwl anti swd, 
according to the I'lurentine repurter: 

“ 'Gooci day. Madami*. ! t« g you to forgive me. Mr, de Qulue 
is dcHii. i hioc had hull kiU> d, iia .iijg get niu nd of him in what 
he plmined to »lo to m» , J l onhl not bear his iasoleuee any 
longer . . . ulthuugh I had reiiulvi d t>« tu al' 0 ill order Hot tu dip 

my hatidH ill hi*« tiiend, , . . Nc'.’rfl * «-"•!. kiuiwiiig altd Jtniviug 
every hour that he w as nnj«(niig sad inaong itiu-ie were liis very 
words) my ride, my Ide and tm r« -dm, 1 lo ulr up mv mind to do 
this deed winch has huig ocMijisd my munj wiUi the (jmwtiott 
whether I ought to do it or not At length sn mg that my patience 
brought me huts uiul nhaliie and that io« ry dnv 1 was irritated 
and offended by new plots, m the « nd, t #«‘d li.ix umpired and aided 
me to do it; Whom I sin imw g»mg mileiiudv to thank in church 
lit the ioeriftee of the miw*. I wish to mipos* t«x«* on my 
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people. I wish to assemble the Estates, but I wish also that they 
should speak according to their rank and not like a King as they 
have done. I intend no sort of ill to his family. I will favor 
and help his people like the Duke of Lorraine, of Nemours, of 
Elbeuf, and the Duchess of Nemours, who are, I know, faithful 
and friendly to me. But I wish to be the King and no longer a 
prisoner and a slave as I have been from the 13th of May until 
this hour in which I begin again to be the King and the Master. 
I have also posted guards around the Prince of Joinville, Ne- 
mours, Elbeuf and the Duchess of Nemours not to offend them 
but for my own security. I have done the same to the Cardinal 
of Guise and the Archbishop of Lyons and for the same reason 
to my uncle the Cardinal of Bourbon, who will suffer no harm 
from me ; but I will put him where he will be comfortable and I 
cannot be hurt by him. I will carry out more zealously the war 
against the Huguenots whom I want to extirpate from my 
realm.’ After these words, spoken with the same steadiness with 
which he began, he went out without the smallest sign of excite- 
ment either in his face or his thoughts, which seemed to me" 
marvellous.” ^ 

That Catherine was enormously disturbed in mind we 
may be sure, not only because something had been done of 
which she disapproved, but that a step so important had 
been taken without her knowledge. If we have read her 
character aright, it must have seemed like a stab in her own 
heart. The physician has not recorded her reply, from 
which it is a natural conclusion that she said none of the 
striking things put into her mouth by other writers who 
were not present. It is probable that she covered her cha- 
grin and dismay by some banal and submissive remark like 
the one de Thou assigns to her, “I only pray God that the 
result may be what you hope.” 

The King’s hopes of making peace with the family of 
Lorraine in IVance by killing the head of their house were 
of course illusory. The Duke of Mayenne answered the 
friendly message of the man who had killed his two brothers 
by raising an army and openly swearing vendetta, — ^the 
King’s life or his own. The slowness of the King in seizing 

*Neg. Tosc. IV. 83Su 
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the citadels enabled the I>eap:ue te raise sixteen eities against 
the Crown and the King, unable to fight two wars at once 
was obliged, much against his will, to make a year's truce 
with the King of Navarre. This threw two %var.s on die 
hands of the League anti thidr forees wert' losing in the field 
when eight month.s after the death of (luise the King was 
assassinated by a monk wluj thought lu' was doing God a 
service in killing an iinpious tyrant. Sit died the last of 
Catherine’.s .soiuh, a feeldt* King %vho.^e only vigorous act 
was a crime, phumed without her kiiowU'dge, which stopped 
halfway; even a.H the greater crime to whieli .«he hud incited 
h(‘r other son stitppeil halfwiiy. I’ur Catherine and her 
children, in whom the infelleefual vigor of fht* .strong stock 
of the Medicks ran f useed. never grasped the mt'aning of that 
fundanjental in.axim id the .staterrafl whieh i,s foundiHl on 
the gospel of “the Lrinee of thi.H world'’; which Luther and 
Machiavelli agreed in interpreting. “If vou mu.st sin sin 
iKjIdly.’’ ’ ' 

Notwithstaniiing the shiH*k of the muiiler of Guise, Cath- 
erine's health improved and a week Inter hi*r fever but not 
her eougli had left her, and her physici.-ui couhi write, “In 
spite of the great troulde of her mind and her inability to 
800 any way of mtHding the dutigers of the hour, the (,|u(!on 
Mother ia convahwent and it* eight t!ay.H we hofn' she can 
return to her ordinary way of living.” The new grand 
ducljetw was still with her grandmother, preparing to go to 
her home in Florence, and Catherine m\*i to her again imd 
again, “How lucky you are to In* going to a land at jMaice and 
not to .set! the ruin of my piM*r kingiiom," Hm Catherine 
tt’as nttt willing to wait llu* ?*liiw proi’i*»s,s of m’ovcry. The 
day after this letter of her dirtor. whuh w.is N'r*w Year's 
Hay, she insi.Hted in spite of his protest in get t ing up to go to 
mass in the cha|Md of the fh.al«au, and afterwards at the 
King's request vbittsl the Cardinal of Huurbon, eonfined in 
his rooms, tti tell him that, he wan nmv at liberty. The 
interview* was stormy, for the t ’ar>im.’i! bitterly repnaichctl 
her. “Madame, if you hati not tricked us and made us 
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come here with good words and a thousand assurances, these 
two would not be dead and I should be free.” Once before 
she had heard this reproach from the house of Bourbon, 
twenty-ei^t years before at Orleans, when the Prince of 
Conde was led off to prison and toward the scaffold. This 
time the reproach was unjust and her physician thought 
her indignation and a chill she caught in the corridors of 
the great chateau brought back the illness “from which 
she was scarcely free and still less recuperated.” On the 
third of January the Legate reports her as having a little 
fever. The next night she had a high fever, with pain in 
her lungs, and the day after, at half past one, she died of 
what her physician called peri-pneumonia, which brought 
on apoplexy. In her last hours, “she confessed, took the 
communion, received extreme unction so contritely and 
devoutly that she has left us as much consolation in the 
hope of her glory as she has left grief in all for so notable 
a loss.” Her physician broke off his letter, excusing himself 
because “tears for his lovable mistress prevented him from 
writing more fully.” The autopsy revealed “a condition of 
health in her bodily organs which, if the grace of God had 
kept her from pleurisy, would have given her many years 
of life.” 1 

She received all the elaborate funeral honors paid by 
ancient custom to the sovereigns of France. Her em- 
balmed body lay in state in a room hung with black velvet 
and surrounded by Franciscan friars reciting prayers. In 
the antechamber hung with cloth of gold her plaster effigy 
was served at table morning and evening for forty days and 
the food afterward distributed to the poor. They could not 
take her to St. Denis to be buried under the stately monu- 
ment she had built for her husband on which she had 
already placed her own statue. Her body rested for years 
forgotten in a church at Blois, till her husband’s illegitimate 
daughter, Diana, dowager duchess of Montmorency, laid it 

*B. N. It. 1737, Dec. 30, Jan. 6, 12; Neg. Tosc. IV, 852, 853, 854; 
Arch. Vat. 27. 
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alongsiilo him to whom t’atherine hiui given what was, per- 
iiapM, t!u' one unw'Ihf^ii love of her life. 

One month after her death the Arehhi.Hliop of Bourges 
the mo.st ehujutait pulpit orattu- of his day, preached the 
funeral Si'nnon alway.s delivt'red for every tiistinguidied 
pt'r.sonage. Ih' derive.s the origin of her family from a 
companicvn of the {'tallie King Urt'unu.s who, in the third 
(•(‘iitury heftire Christ, founiled tlie city of Florence and 
took the name of Medieis hecaiise la* had I'.nrlier made 
ctmijiiests in Metiia. He pronounces ( ‘atherine not only 
“the ino.*^t noldt* queen in race anil gentT.ntion who ever 
reigned in France” l»ut .also “the moat prudent in her 
adminisfratioti. the gentlest in her eonvetxntion. the most 
alTahle and Fi nignant to .ail wiio approacht'd her, the most 
hunihle and loving touards In-r children, tin* most oltetiient 
to ht‘r husl'aiid, hut nhove nil the most devout towjird 
(ii»d and the most .sympathetic to the poor.” At the close 
of his sermon he invited all to join him in thw prayer: 
“Lord (lod. Father of merry, who having hy the death 
ami resurrection of thy Son. mir .‘■'nvior de.sus, con- 
<}uered dmitli .and .sin, hast proini.si*il the resurreefion of this 
mortal th*sh atui a happy and eternal life, open, gmid Clod, 
the fonntaiiiH of thy grace on this pious .wml who always 
hopeil for that eternal life which 'rhoii hast piomi.*ttal to thy 
well'ln'loved. Sht* waits for thy guodness. She hopes in 
the merits of the pa-ssum of her Ewleemer.” * 

' i.X. m 
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VOLUME I 

Pg. 84. CourteaulPs remark that the attack on Naples is ^'an invention 
of Protestant polemics,” is refuted by Cal. Ven 2 April 1557: “Guise has 
authority to attack Naples or not according to his judgment.” More fully 
by Romier II, iii. 

Pg. 159. The story accepted by de Thou from Histoire, etc., that Cath- 
erine asked help frorn Philip who gave a promise of 40,000 men which was 
read in full council, is unmentioned by observers at court, unsupported by 
any documents and highly improbable in itself; considering Catherine's 
mood. 

Pg. 177. The Venetian Ambassador, as well as his successor, wrote that 
the Guise planned to suppress heresy by force Rel. I (4) pp. 133 and 156. 
The Spanish Ambassador wrote: “Cardinal Lorraine told the Nuncio he 
would have so many troops at the opening of the Estates that he could 
shut any one^s mouth,” qtd. Mignet. Journal des Savants July 1857. 
Pasquier (Bk. IV Letter IX) says the Guise meant to exterminate the 
Protestants of France. De la Planches (F) account of their plans contains 
improbabilities but in this detail it is supported by the Roman Catholic 
Castelnau (Mem. Livre II Ch. XII). 

Pg. 188. Altamira confirms this: “Dona Juana and Don Fernando 
called the Estates of Castile seven times. . . . But the decadence of their 
power makes itself felt in the tone, each time more respectful to the 
monarch, they use in their petitions.” Historia de Espana II, 448. Bodin, 
de la Republique, Liv. I Ch. VIII, p. 138, Ed. Lyons, 1693. 

Pg. 249. The so-called “Summary of things accorded between the Dukes 
of Montmorency and the Guise and the Marshal St. Andre” printed in 
Condd's Memoirs, Volume III, pa^e 210, cannot be genuine. ^ It is plaMy 
a controversial pamphlet, i)urporting to give the plans of their adversaries, 
issued by the Bourbon-Junior Montmorency-Calvinist combination; hence- 
forth to be spoken of as the Huguenot party. Similar instances of this 
kind on the Huguenot side are the supposed affidavits described in Letters, 
Volume I, page 246, the supposed letter of Guise printed Memoirs of Conde 
Volume III, page 509, and the so-called Memoirs of Jeanne d’Albret. On 
the Guise-orthodox side, one might cite the slanders so industriously cir- 
culated about the orgies in Calvinist worship, the forged letters of Calvin 
to du Poet encouraging pillage, and the public statement that the con- 
spiracy of Amboise included the intention of murdering the King; which 
was against all the evidence the government had, both written and oral. 
A bool like “Lenient, La Satire en France,” makes perfectly evident that 
blackening the character of an opponent and misrepresenting his purposes 
was regarded as legitimate controversy. The practise was common in all 
countries in the sixteenth century. In England, Poles Apologia is an in- 
stance. For German examples on both sides of the Lutheran controversy, 
see Erganzungen zur Jasseus Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. 

Pg. 255. A veteran politician like Guise would not have written a note 
useless so far as his friends were concerned and alarming to his enemies, in 
order to introduce a messenger charged with verbal messages who was in 
danger of being captured. The date (June 25th) also betrays forgery. It 
woind have been in Lorraine^s hands the 26th. It must therefore have 
been captured before that. Yet Cond6 made on the 29th his promise to 
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leave the kingdom ; which he never would hin^e done hui he men thm note 
The mmenger n^ked capture only the imt part of Ii» journey. If it was 
iiitcrwptiHh where it all that time? De la Noue, who was present at 
the Council of the liugmumt leaden^, know'^ ntithmic of it. The argument 
of de Ruble {IV, K) that it mmt \n^ genuim^ beciium) ii copy ia'in the 
Record Office in Lomlon luul it m printed m thr ^.femoires Journaux de 
ihme, m mi weighty, U %vouIii be apt to t»e in Inith places whether genu- 
ine or forged. The lluguentits gave it wide circulation. 

Pg- 275. The living hesia la^ed im a iiiy.%trruiui« dinnimeni-mmitting all 
iiiiineii— a dociimiuit whone original has been hwt‘--lhal Catherine hired 
ihiltrot to kill Ouise and the letter of the Hpaiiish Ainlui^iidor, credulous 
of liny wihl atiiry iigaimg anyone not n leiiltg, that ^farilud MoatiiiorenQr 
bribed Polirul fiy a prmmH*? of life lo retract htn vmtrmimi implicaiinf 
Coligny, have been entirely refuted bv Whitehead; (ailiiiiy. 

\ ' Pg.’l'IS. Mr. Whiteheatl, in his Life of Coligny. in a very cletr ami ablt 

appendix on the 'Lreafy of Ilampttui thnirt, lues corrected a nuiiiber of 
' rniatakea by others w-ho have diHcircaal ihaf doctmient _ He deftnds 

the Admiriil iigainst tlu’ charge of lack of palrio!i?fm m putting » pl®d|® 
for Caliiw into ilie hands t4 Liigland, t»y correctly pointing out that he 
hud not iet*tt the text t>f the 'rreaty of ilainiAton Court vrluui he agrttd 
i to observe it. Aide as Mr. Whiteheads discussion $s, I tio not feel that 

I.' !u^ hint Mid the hist word upon the subject. Il !?§ iwrUrily true lliit pa.. 

end ihrtaUiofet had pndiatdy been given tt» the efivtiy, tint it m ttliO trui 
that he had been given carte blanclte. i'oligny did not see the trftty whtn 
in genefid h-rms he agreed to keep it, but lie did m-e It later without 
reptidtiitmg if, and Llii-abeih had every right, to |M-bevo Ihiil t treaty 
negofnded i»v an agent wh*» had carle blanrhe, a treaty which had aot 
bet-n repudiated by the primup^ala when it wait nrrii, wm m honor biadiag 
upon tlie inrn who had signed it «t blank, 

Idle Huguenot leaders wLrn ihev nrul tlieif ellVoy to Etlgknd, OOUld 
% Imfilly hiive itrrii ignotaiil of ihe pr*4»abibiv that Kliiab-lh would 

wiich nil article for the treaty, for, although stir- liad tinl spoken dirtctly 
to them ideait il. she had spoken very'' firrly mid publicly nboul it to thi 
I ; IVcnrh Aiiibii^iidor m Lngiand and to lu-r owti Aiiibii^iiiltir lo Erwa, 

imbhely that it wipi kficiwn and r«un$uenir4 on in llie Ncthtrlattdb 
miil in bpaiii that the Kngbnh wrr.e hohLiig Havre de Clficie m t pwa 
for R IS rather diihcult to beheve ihai the Adiiiirml »iii| ihe Frittiti 

when llic miiller was so tiuirh talked alwuii, rritiiiiierl etitindy iifiwtm 
from the riul of bd4e$iiber to the end td Lrbruary. nf the lm% thil 
. tlieir iigriii had ngrred ip this demand II thrv were oillriftlly liitofiitit of 

'• ' it, ttpiwMiinces strongly migie.?ii that tliey ituni have fskm goitre patiw to 

' rriiiam m. At all evriils. they thd liol irputhaie the treaty wlirii they dill 

iirit klum Its roiitmin. The true rvpiaiiatu it «»f ihi* winch 

in%u.ilvrs foil iininy mysteries to lir tpiiir liiraighi. ^^risw to tic cwniAttt^ 
\ ill II leltrr id AllddlrflirU'e ti* CVrd of the df*! of 

"Tlii^ Rriiice of Cotub told tire Ire uii4rfjj|osf,^^| by Ins wiipneiifititc la 
Kililjintl ihsil the Queen W\a.s |M*«uutre hi® rireiny »lid Woiild do hllll all tto 
'' evil ill tire world. II sire hws/' tire wnief sa) §, •‘'•he has tiu gfest rail# 

, to |» his friemL rtmsidrrmg the pf«4i»5.«es he iiiadr lirr #fii| Imw he nuw 

hwidles her. Tire Fiiirec' s#i4 Ire irevrf made pinh % roiitfiirl wifli ti*f litir 
ronreiilcd that Calais ihuuld Ire fmdefrd, li<>f flat »lre diwuld t*si¥i 

•' Hcwhovrii I Havre de CHmrr J unlil CTIare wa.s fendeted | fr|4icit ihit 

iiirli m Irtd Ins ttmmmmn flunl rxpfe«m rommandi ii.»dr ii fer hiiin b*rii« 
ho would not Ire ihrrnii atoL in iurh rm»r^ I»h*l in tloise by tttlilMtflt k 
' ' »Iw»yi tttmred of Iho priiiri|»ls ihii,' paid hr. 'if itsy ifsiiiiilitfi •p#ii to 

piittiiii wiyihittf in my Hmk conirmry to my nirttimg, I »» am teiid 
f' lo irerlofiti It* 

'’The writer m told in grrai ihai tlus |rrae»t itii Frlo» lii 

Wftticfi to Iremiiadw lire Vidsttre »d tTartre.i drsiy lh*| fir mm 
itii t« the iflicio in ih# conlrart u^Aidnui fire QurruV krrpiig Howlafti 
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unta Calais be rendered. This is the Queen Mother’s (Catherine’s) device 
and the Vidame is promised great things to do it. If he agrees to this foul 
act, the Prince has written to him to convey himself out of England hither. 
And being here, he shall make open protestation and send it to the Queen, 
that he never knew of it nor was consenting to it. And if he will not do it, 
the Prince has written to him that he will utterly deny it and charge him 
wholly with all, whereby he shall lose his living and country and be 
esteemed a traitor all his life after; whereas, if he will do this to content 
the Queen Mother, there never was a man that should be made more of. 
This is so secretly practiced that only two know it besides the Prince. He 
that discovered this matter to the writer is a great friend to the Vidame 
but a traitor to the Queen. It would serve the Queen (Elizabeth) that a 
declaration were sent forth in print together with the contract between 
her and the Prince for her justification, but so as it might not prove preju- 
dicial to the Admiral, who must show himself her friend (whereof the 
writer sees little likelihood) but, until the Admiral is thorou^ly decided, 
a declaration cannot be made.” 

Pg. 305. The fact that Diana took this monogram, turning the two Cs 
into two Ds and used it on her book bindings, does not alter the fact that 
it was the official monogram of the King and Queen. Catherine used it 
after her husband’s death. 

Pg. 335. The French translation of de Thou from which citations are 
usually made, has here a paragraph expressing doubt of the authenticity of 
this harangue. This paragraph is not only wanting in the Latin original 
from which this translation is made but de Thou cites in the original an 
authority ^Vhich had removed all his doubts.” The only conclusion seems 
to be that the paragraph of the French translation of de Thou expressing 
doubt about the authenticity of the harangue is the interpolation of a 
translator more pious than scrupulous. 

Pg. 389. Printed Histoire de Nostre Temps. This volume is described 
by its prologue (dated Aug., 1570) as a collection of documents on which 
the author intends to base a history of the civil wars. The prologue blames 
all the miseries of Prance upon the Cardinal of Lorraine. It contains at 
least one other demonstrably unreliable document: the so-called Memoires 
of Jeanne d’AIbret. 

VOLUME n 


Pg. 38. The conversation of Cardinal Pelleve with the special papal 
Envoy Bramante, that the King intended to show favor to some Hugue- 
nots who were intimate with the Admiral and other leaders of the 
sect in order to win them to his side and then by money and other gifts 
cause them to kill the Admiral and the other heads of the party, ought to 
be dismissed as the idle suspicion of one of the least trusted men at the 
French court. If Catherine had formed so rash and complicated a scheme, 
she never would have talked about it to the Cardinal Pelleve. Arch. Vat. 
8 Nov., 157(X Bramante to Pope. 

Pg. 40. I cannot feel that ^Tes Poesies in^dites de Catherine de M4dicis 
published by Mr. Edouard Fremy are genuine. I hope her literary taste 
was better than they indicate. I am glad to find myself sustained by the 
authority of M. le Comte Baguenault de Puchesse. Rev. Qts. Hists., 1883. 

Pg. 65. The story afterwards printed by Goulart that Lignerolles was 
assassinated because, having learned from Anjou of a plot for the general 
massacre of the Huguenots, he was foolish enough to let the King know 
he had this secret, was discredited, as de Thou reports, by several Hugue- 
nots who were at Court at the time. It may be dismissed as a later inr- 
vention not only because of this testimony but because, if we know any- 
thing at all about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, we know thatno plot 
for it had been formed when Lignerolles was killed. (Estat de la France I 


62, de Thou IV 492.) 

Pg. 61. This document is without date but Villars was made Marshal 
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Pg. 131. The often repeated mistake that Elizabeth, in private conversa- 
tion, called Catherine Madame Serpente, comes from a misreading of the 
correspondence of Maisonfieur who carried the Duke’s letter. Names were 
marked by cipher. Maisonfieur called Alenson, Lucidor; Elizabeth, 
Madame de Lisle and Catherine, Madame Serpente. 

Pg. 136. It is difficult to understand why so many French writers (e. g. 
de la Charri^re, Neg. Lev. Preface and de la Ferriere) have seen in this 
election a triumph of statecraft. It was as Waddington observes “une 
aventure lamentable.” 

Pg. 164. This story comes to us so straight that it is hard to doubt it. 
But the recollections of Henry IV and d’Aubigne have a dramatic quality 
which insensibly arouses in their reader the suspicion that they lose 
nothing in the telling. 

Pg. 211. This document seems to me so plainly unauthentic that it 
appears remarkable that it should have been taken seriously by de Thou 
and only half-heartedly questioned by most modern historians. Why 
should the Duke of Guise have been guilty of the madness of putting such 
compromising matter in writing? If he did so, why should he send it on a 
dangerous journey across France in the hands of a man as unsafe as David? 
If David got to Rome with it and delivered it to the Pope, why should he 
bring it back again to France? The style of the document is not at all the 
style of a veritable sketch of operations for the approval of the Pope. It 
is precisely the style calculated to make ready for the exhortation which 
the publishers printed at the end — ^for all good Frenchmen to defend the 
King against this danger. Nobody has ever seen the original, or even a 
MSS. copy of the original. The Vicomte d’Ars is in error on page 75 in 
supporting by the authority of de Thou the statement that the copy of 
Guise’s Memoirs of David, which the French Ambassador at Madrid sent 
to the King of France, had come from Rome. And Robiquet, whose book 
appeared two years later, apparently follows him in saying on page 61 of 
'Taris et Le Liguc,” that the Ambassador sent the King a copy “mter the 
original which Philip II had received from Rome.” There is nothing in 
the passage of de Thou to suggest that the document which the Spanish 
Ambassador saw at Madrid came from Rome — ^nothing to show even that 
it was a manuscript and not a printed book of which he sent “an example 
to the King, who had seen it already.” “Verum postea, iisdem in His- 
paniam missis ut cum Philippo communicarentur, J. Vironius Sanjoartius. 
. . . exemplum eorum nactus statim ad regem preferendum curavit; ut 
mihi ipse narravit.” De Thou says it fell into the hands of the 
Protestants “by what accident I do not know” who published it. There is 
not the slightest external evidence for its authenticity and all the internal 
evidence suggests that it was one of the pseudographs so common in the 
controversies of the times. 

Pg. 264. The judgment of the Editor in the preface of Vol. VII of 
Catherine’s correspondence rejects this suspicion as without any proof 
worthy of consideration. The case is even more favorable to the accused 
than he describes it. He mentions four historians as accusers of Catherine, 
Brantdme. Davila, Le Laboureur and Girard. Of these Le Laboureur only 
quotes without comment Brantome, who says merely that he died of 
poison. Davila, Bk. VI, Vol. Ill, 1st pt. p. 133, does not even say that 
Bellegarde died of poison, but only “ma qual se fosse la cagione, il mares^ 
ciallo appena ritomato a Saluzzo passo improvisamente de questa vita.” 
Girard I 38, simply says of his death “oe ne fut pas sans soupQon de 
poison.” 

Pg. 356. Riess, Politik Paul's IV 293. Letts. IX 199. Documents con- 
cerning this long lawsuit are scattered through several archives. During 
my visits I have not been able to take time from more important investi- 
gatiems to master their details. Nor am I certain that if I had had the 
time, I should have had the patience. 
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Alva. Uuko of, i. KI, HI. 105, 542, 545, 
54(k 547. 580, 585; U. 00. 72. H5, 01, 
114 115. 271: hlH r«5)ort of Intorviow 
with Qiawm of Bpaln. 1. :i20, ff.; letters 
(»f. i, 155, 147 

AinlMihui, Bussy cB, il, 254-258 
Atnh«j|«% ( knwpiraey of, 1, ir>0*d50, 107 
AinhoiHO. kkiiet <»r, i, 277, 512. 515, 520- 
52H, 5 10 

AintTlran froai-suro lleetH, H, 272 


Ainyot'. B, W, 40 
Aimhaidlds, llie, i, 12H, 120 
Andeiot. c •apCahi-noneral d’, I, 50. 151, 
152. 145, 1.52, 155. 257, 247. 5;i8. 540, 

575; li, IH. 21 

AfigonlUme, llonry of, ii, 520 
An«t»ulfene. surr«*ndor of eity of, ii, 4 
Anion. Ilorenky-i, Duke of (J)uko of 
11. 11'.’. 77, 171. 1K;1. 24:1: 

Ilirth of. I, 40; proponed marriage of. 
t„gitn-» |.:il/„aHMll,ll..'.7 (lO, 1 IH. u«, 

151 . | :V2. 205, 255, 275, 274' ; the *‘K<'f“ 
nini uf f ho fliaoiemdH," li. 87 ; free from 
anv iiarils-lpatlon in niaHwacTe. il, 151; 
fledrn f»f. to Ite leader of Br<jU*Htant.K, 
il. i:il; rehelllon pbnm'd by, il. I5K 
14H. 150, 152, lt*0. I7t); puarrel with 
hfother. II, 155. MS; uinde kt»eper of 
lU'eat Seal. tOilef of Ho>ul (kamnl^and 
lifntemmt'-K«‘n£*ral, ii, i57e **>/; m 
ronspinif y for Htiguencit-Buiiiifine re- 
htdllon, ii, 155. IT.; Iw pardon 
of 141. Mole nod Ciicmnm, ii. iho, 
mvy of older brothers, »• 
of money from Qw5an 
IW: mrmey i«nt to. 
heth, IL IW; hatred of Henry HI for, 


ii, 185, IT,, 189, 191; escape of, from 
Paris, ii, 191, ff.; proclamation of. ii, 
195; Catherine’s journey in pursuit 
of, ii, 194, 19.5; acknowledged leader of 
the Huguenots, ii, 194; truce made 
with, ii, 195, If.; truce broken by, ii, 
197; army under, il, 198; claim of at- 
tempted poisoning of, il, 198; siege of 
Paris by, ii, 198; concession.s granted 
to, ii, 199; plan of, to marry daughter 
of Philip II. ii, 203, flf.. 285; endeavors 
to make friends with Catholics, ii, 203; 
offer of Prince of Orange refused by, 
ii, 203; offer of, to defend Netherlands 
against Spain, ii, 205; plan for arrest 
and trial of, ii, 211; cpiarrel of Henry 
in with, ii, 235-250; put under arrest, 
ii, 236; flight of, from Paris, ii, 288; 
invasion of Netherlands by, ii, 239, 
241, 242; marriage projects for, ii, 240, 
241. 273, 2S5; jealous ambition of, ii, 
243; wealth of, ii, 243; reported Catho- 
lic conspiracy to seize, ii, 252; decision 
to withdraw from Netherlands, ii, 255; 
return to France, ii, 256; Catherine’s 
visit to, ii, 2G4, 265; rebellion in Nether- 
lands supported l:)y, ii, 268, 272; takes 
troops to relief of Cambray, ii. 268- 
270; entertained at English court, ii. 
2.S4; inaugurated fluke of Brabant, ii, 
285, If. ; secret, aid sent to from France, 
ii, 286; troacluiry of, in the Nether- 
lands, ii, 286-288; negotiates with 
Spain for surrender of Cambray, ii, 
288; receives brother’s pardon, ii, 306; 
death of, ii, 506, .308; funeral of. ii, 307 ; 
letter to, ii, 165 
Antonio. Don, U. 270-272, 328 
Antwerp, Spanish attack on, ii, 205; 

t.roachery of French troops in. ii, 286 
Architecture, i, 304, 352, 363, 365; ii, 43, 
44 


Arctino, i, 8 

Ariosto, i, 7 ^ 

Armada, the Spanish, ii, 351, 352, 360, 
366, 574, 386, 387 

Armagnac massacre, the, ii. 97 ^ 

Army, tho Iluguenot, i, 361, ff., 36.; ii, 
35;j ; the rovak ii, 3, 4; lack of discipline 
in. il, 172. i07 

Arnay le Due, battle at, n. 35 
Arques, Anno of, ii, 279 
Art, patronage of, ii, 41-46 
Articles of Association, the, i. 248 
Assassination, i, 272, 275; li, 15, 25, 54, 

manner of. in France, i. 290-292; un- 
punished hy King. ii. 55; by arquebus 
ahnntinK. ii, 146 
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marrlag(» contract of, i, 20, 23; journey 
of, to Franco, i, 22, 23; robe and jewels 
of, i, 23; character of, i, 27, 30, 69-62, 
70, IHO, 303; ii, 33, 42, 108. 125, ff., 
244, 24S, 2(V4, 270, 328, 388; love of 
power, i, 27, ISO; liccoincs prospoctivo 
Quetni throUf-Oi <leath of the Dauphin, 

I, 2H; use of iulliunice in distributing 
patronage, i, 2S; ii, 328; friendship of 
Franeds i siH'ured by, i, 36; love of rid- 
ing, i, 3(». 202; tact of, i, 3(\, 61. 70; ii, 
3H, 245; study of (troek by, i, 36; 
dlvorct^ of, Huggi'iHt.ed, i, 38; hatred for 
tianlinal of Ia»rniine, i. 30, 178, 191; 
il. 26. 28, 182; cliildren of, i, 30, 40; 
tt>rtunHl i)y j^^alousy, i. *12, 96; fond of 
doing kiudnesHcs, t, 43, 45, 70; ii, 328, 
3HH: diwot ion to Inisband and children, 
i, 45, 50 =62, 71; ii, 184, ;j06, 307, 328; 
t>ecoimw Queen of Francis, i, 47; coro- 
nation of, i, 48; Hiigdit influence of, in 
HtaUs affairs, i, 52. 80; recei)tion to, at 
Lyons, i, 54; liking for Italians, 1, 62; 

II, 140; ihnesH of, 1, 65, 202; aifairs of 
state left in charge of, 1, 65, It.; as 
(kHundssary Cleneral of the army, I, 
67, 68; her friends, i, 60; il. 258, 397; 
playing family physician, I, 70; ii, 231; 
ambition of, for French control in 
Italy, I, 74, 81; rtigardwl with favor by 
I*aul I V, l, HI ; first entry Into politics, 
1. 81, lOl; juidresH of, to Parliament, 
i, 88; revenge on Diane do Poitiers 
plantUKi by. I, 06-08; natural inclina- 
tloim against war, 1, iOl; marclago of 
her children chief conecara of, 1, 102, 
206, 301. 323, 345; grief at death of 
husbaiKl, I. I05'“107; effort of, to save 
life of heretic, 1, 131 ; as Qiuwn Dowager, 
I, 130, If.; private iao^rview of Mont- 
morency with, 1. 142: plea of, for j)oace 
Ijetweeti BourlionH and the Galso, I, 
144; attitude U>ward ProUwtantIsm, 

I. 146, 166. 213. 221, 220, 233, 235, 
286, 368; attat^k upon her government 
a« Quwm-Mother, 1, 140; <!onsi)lrator8 
saviHl firom death liy, 1, 164; feeling of. 
t 4 >Wfird Ocmspiracy of Ambolse, I, 166; 
Interview with I.iOUis Rtj^nler do la 
Flanche. 1, 167; her policy of concilia- 
tion. i. 160. 166. 160, 176. 100, 191, 
104, 210, 211. 213, 218, 230, 252. 340; 

II. 240; relations to OoUgny, 1, 160, 100. 
212, 210, 312, 313, 326, 344; complaint 
of Bpanlsh AmbMsador by, i, 162; di- 
rtkdi appmli mode to, by Galvfnlsts, I, 
168; Assembly of NotabU^s called by, 

I. 160, ft.; rev©r«al of policy of con- 
ciliation by the Guise, i. 177, 190; 
regfint for Cllmrles IX, ii, 180. flf.; de- 
IHindtmce of children upon, i, 181, 224; 
U. 65, 144: negoilatlouH of, with King 
of Navam\ I, IBfl, 200; regency en- 
d(.n«<.id by EstaU« Oenerai. I, 186, 189; 
miiosurw taken by, to suppress dis- 
ordtr. i. ISO; dislike of the Guise, i, 191, 
192. 200. 242»»244, 262, 267. 271, 274; 

II, tS. 116; Spain fmred by, i, 194, 266, 
298, 300, 344, 347; II, 31, 109, 
pto to replace m head of state by 


King of Navarre, i, 196, ft.; authority 
of, supported by King Philip, i, 202, 
207; attitude toward religious riots, i, 
204; the Triumvirate, i, 208, 210, 229, 
262, 256, 265; opposes marriage of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Don Carlos, 
i, 208; opposes Guise plan for winning 
King of Navarre, i, 209; craft of, i, 209, 
296, 355; ii, 262; refusal of, to remove 
Chatlllon and Coligny, i, 212; confer- 
ence of theologians arranged by, i, 213, 
216-218; accused of favoring Hugue- 
nots, i, 214; endorsement of joint re- 
gency with Navarre, by Estates Gen- 
eral, i, 215, 216; ignorance of theology, 
i, 217; ii, 88; warned concerning spread 
of heresy at Court, i, 222; plot to carry 
off her second son, i, 223; appeal to Re- 
formed churches, i, 229; before the As- 
sembly of ISIotables, i, 231; reply of, to 
Spanish Ambassador’s attack on Edict 
of January, i, 232, 233; Huguenot book 
of psalms given to Charles IX by, i, 
233; Huguenot influence on children 
of, i, 233, 234; appeal of, to Pope for 
concessions to Protestants, i, 235; re- 
fusal of Guise to come to, i, 241; her 
policy of “balance,” i, 243, fl. : 289, 354, 
383 ; ii, 26, 35, 62, 239 ; Paris opposed to. 
1, 243; denial by, of sympathy with 
Huguenots, i, 251; confesses having 
aided heretics, i, 252; attempts of, to 
avert civil war, i, 253, ff . ; interview of. 
with Huguenot leaders, i, 254; failure 
of peace arranged by, i, 266: attitude 
toward victory over Huguenots, i, 269: 
reluctant to continue war, i, 269-272; 
hated by orthodox Catholics, i, 271; 
suspected of Guise’s murder, i, 274; 
efforts of, to establish peace, i. 277, 281, 
287; England feared by, i, 281; corn- 
par^ with Queen Elizabeth, i, 281; 
attitude toward Queen Elizabeth, i, 
283; popular discontent with for sur- 
render to Huguenot influence, i, 286; 
advice to son on the art of reigning, i. 
292-294; foreign policy of, i, 294; 
makes peace with England, i, 296, fl.; 
warned against Oond6, i, 298; courage 
of, i. 298; ii, 20, 108: failure to secure 
interview with King Philip, i, 300, 

303, 306; intercedes for Queen of Na- 
varre, i, 301; love of luxury,!, 303; ii. 
38, 42, 279; stolen jewels purchased by, 
1, 303; her taste for architecture. ;i, 

304, 352; ii, 43, 44; palace of the Tui- 
leries built by, 1, 305; f§tes given by, 
i 306. 318-320; ii, 138; her women- 
in-walting, i, 306-311; ii, 252; journey 
of. through France, i, 317, fl.; her zeal 
for orthodoxy, i, 313; interview with 
Queen of Spain, i, 318. 320, ff.; tears 
flowed easily, i, 324, 350; ii, 55, 150, 
192, 195, 226, 306; failure of, to keep 
promises made at Bayonne, i, 325, 326; 
church reforms urged by, i. 331; at- 
tempt of, to reconcile quarrels among 
nobility, i, 387, ff.: refusal of, to permit 
Spanish army to pass through France, 
i, 343, 346; indignation of, about mas- 
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Htniry UF, ii, 322; cFToris of. to pcr- 
Huado Navarro to chango lila religion, 
li, 325. 34,3; plans for remarriage of 
daughter, ii, 325; grieved by daughter’s 
ax'tion in joining Holy I-fOague, ii, :p>7; 
Kkin aH a peaueniakor, ii, ,320; favor 
shown illegitimate grandson, ii, 330; 
Journey to unchirtako ptiaco negotia- 
lions with King of Navarre, ii, 335, ff., 
;i4l, or.; pleads with Quoen Elizabeth 
to spare life of Quoen of Scots, ii, :i37; 
anger at conduct of Margaret, ii, 340; 
negotlationn with the Guise, ii, 344. 
345; Kigency of. during absence of 
Htmry IH, ii, 348. If.; difficulty in col- 
k^ting money, ii. 349; proposal to help 
Hpaln to attack England, ii, 351, 352; 
suspected of Ixdng ovorfriendly with 
the (luiw. ii. 350, 354; efforts to rwon- 
<41e Epernon and tho Guise, ii. 354, 
355; claims of, tho Medici fortune, 
ii, 356. 360; plans for marriage of 
gmuddaughter, ii, 357, 389; bogs Guise 
to kmve Paris, ii, 800; visits palace of 
t he Guim\ ii, 307; activity of last year 
of life of. li, 309; favorite maxim of her 
politics, ii. 309; left to represent Crown 
by flight of Henry 111, ii, 309; visit of 
Duke of fiuim^ to, ii, 302; refusal of 
mmtlnels to op<m gate for, ii, 374; medi- 
ation Ixjtwcnm Henry III and Duke of 
(Juise, li, 370, ff.; lofm of all real in- 
fluences on affairs of state, ii, 381; ap- 
prtKrlatlon of. by Henry III, ii, 383; 
last lUnms of. U. 388; reproached by 
Cardinal of Bourbon, li, 390; death 
and funeral of. 11. 397. 398. See also 
IjOtters. 

Catherine of Braganza, il, 270, 271 
<?athollc Church, Roman, corruption of, 
I, 109, ff., 113. ff.. 124. 329; influence 
of feudalism on, I. llO: ideal of the 
Papacy In, i. 119, ff., 334; the great 
Hchlsm in, 1. 120; denunciaUon of 
PoiMW and by Protestants, i. 

127; reforms in administration of, i, 
187, 331. ft.; leagues of, 1, 379; ii. 200, 
ft., 312, ff., 332; minmi to unite Prance 
unck?r, without war, ii, 225; edict for- 
bidding practice of any religion but 
that of, il, 319 

Catholic kmgutw. See lamgues 
CathoUcH. i, 271: appointment of, i. 387; 
division among, 11, 3; massacre of 
Huguenots by. li. 13, ff.; insurrection 
<if, In England. 11, 29; alliance of, with 
Huguenots and Polltiqucs, 11. 200. if.; 
union In of faith form<Hi by. 

il, 209, ff.; reporttHl conspiracy of, il, 
262 

Caumont, Anne de, ii, 338 
<!avaigncH, ii, 198 
C&valll, fpioWHi, il, 115, 117 
Cavriana, ii, 343 
Oaylus. li, 234. 241 
CelUni. Benvenuto, ii. 44 
ChAloni, the Bishop of, i, 240 
Cbampemown©, Sir Henry, Ii, 29 
Chandlau, i. 156 
Chantmaay, I, 168, 29S 


Character of Catherine de M6dicis, i, 27, 
36. 42-45. 59-62, 70, 180, 303, 313; ii. 
38. 42, 108, 125. fl.. 244, 248, 264, 279, 
328. 388 

Charlemagne, i, 115 
Charles, Archduke, i, 295 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, ii. 
384-386 

Charles I, King of England, ii, 277 
Charles V, Emperor, i, 12, 17, 20, 28, 32- 
34, 64. 68, 71. 75, 81, 329. 341, 342; ii. 


143 

(diaries Vll, King of France, ii, 18 

( 'harles IX, King of Prance, i, 34; ii, 115; 
birth of, i, 40; accession of, i. 181 : coro- 
nation of, i, 209 ; fear of heresy infecting, 
i. 222, 289; attempted abduction of, 

i, 223; change of tutor for, i, 233; atti- 
tude of, toward Huguenots, i, 234: 
taken by tho Triumvirate, i, 247: ma- 
jority declared by, i, 288; Catherine’s 
letter of advice to, i, 292, 293; journey 
of, through France, i. 306, 311, 317, ff.; 
attempt of Huguenots to seize, i, 356, 
357, 384; contract made with alchemist 
by, i, 358: number in household of, i, 
366: marriage with Queen Elizabeth 
proposed, i, 382; honors Maurevert for 
killing do Mouy, ii, 25; angered by at- 
titude of Margaret toward proposed 
marriage, ii, 34; financial problems of. 
H, 49; pride of little daughter of, ii, 53 : 
description of, ii, 61; character of, ii. 
64; morbid pleasure in sight of blood. 

ii, 64; dependence of. upon mother's 
guidance, ii, 65. 144; in intrigue with 
Tuscany, ii, 68, 69; his love of arms, ii, 
69; desire of, to attack Spain, ii, 70, ff.; 
Coligny's influence on, ii, 75; attack on, 
ii, 79; visit of, to wounded Coligny, ii, 
85; told of his mother’s plot to kill 
Coligny, ii. 86; persuaded to order the 
massacre of the Huguenots, ii, 86-88; 
Italian influences on, ii, 104; charge of 
conspiracy against, ii, 107, 110, 111; 
gives reason for massacre, ii. 111: book 
extolling, because of St. Bartholomew, 
ii, 113; secret consent given Huguenots 
to invade Netherlands, ii, 114; abused 
of having planned the massacre, ii, 116; 
assurance of protection to Huguenots, 
ii, 123; offers peace terms to La Ro- 
chelle, ii, 137; shot fired at, il, 146; in 
brawl with Nantouillet, ii, 147; his 
Jealousy of Duke of Anjou, ii, 148; 
anger at Alencon’s treason, ii, 157; be- 
lieved to bo victim of sorcery, ii, 158- 
161 ; illness of, ii. 150, 161-164; remorse 
felt by, for St. Bartholomew, ii, 164; 
appoints Catherine Regent of France, 
ii, 164, 166; death of, ii, 164-166; 
burial of, ii. 171; letters of, ii, 27, 164 

Charpentier, Jacques, ii, 94 
Chartres, Vidame of, i, 174; ii, 89 
Chastellain, Georges, i. 118 
Chateau-Tbierry, combat at. ii, 197 
Chateaux built by Catherine, ii, 43 
Chatillon, Odet, Cardinal of, 31 . 50, 
65. 203, 212, 237, 382; li. 14. 52, 71 
Chaulnes, de, 1, 288 
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Orwimo do’ Medici (the older), i, 3 , 19 
CJoKltno. the inhoritauco of. i, 9 ; ii, 355 
<^oHsr'. Marshal, i. 374; ii, 35 , 62, 135 
UU, 19B, 240, 248, 260; letter to, i, 352 
Cossoiiis, ii, 10 ;{ 

< "(Hiucil of 'Tnuit. See Trent 
(.’’tninciUors ciiosen by Henry II, 1 , 49 , ff 
C'^ouraKo of Clathorino do M 6 dicis,*l. 298’ 

ii, 20 , 108 

(^ourt, th(^ French, tho Mercurial of, i. 
134; att.racjtlon of service in, i, 366; de- 
Hcription of, by Hi)anlHh Ambassador, 

0 , 61-63; rt^forniH Introduced by Honry 
ni.il, 179; hatred in, ii, 184. II.; tho 
Nuncio's account of situation at, il, 346 

(loutras, })atUe of, il, 122 , 352, 358 

< !raft of (Catherine do Mfidlcls, i, 209. 290 

355; ii, 262 
CiraHOHky, ii, 133 
( !r«'’siuy. ('ardinal of, i, 389 
Crillon, 11, 364, 393 

< 'rime, Incrcmse of, Ii, 48 
<^ruce, ii, 92 

(’ruehicK, of wars, i, 260-204; ii, 12-15, 
19, iJ2, 93; in peace, i, 250, 328, 376 
Ciybo, (hderina (Dutdiess of Oamorino), 

1. 22 

C’yixn InncK'euzo, I, 4 
( lyphaTO, 1, 233, 234 


D'Albrcst. 3m Albret 
D’Ambolmn See Ambolse 
DainviUe, Marshal (Montmorency), i, 
321, 339; ii, 62, 161, 162, 167, 181, 190, 
196, 197, 199, 206, 215, 221, 225, 288, 
302; letUTH to, II, 1(J8. 109 
I)*And(dt)t. See Andelot 
HiwnaiH, John, ii, 247 
l>'Aubign5. See Aublgnd. 

D'Auinont. See Aumont 
l)aui)hlny, ii, 259 
David, tile Papers of, II, 210 
Davila, Lulicl, ii, 363, 393 
De iJrtaac. See Brissac 
De <1tM!tiuevillt\ I, 385 
D'Epernon. See Kpemon 
D’Estarnpiis, letter to, I, 199 
D'EtanilK^, Duchois, i, 36, 41 
De Foix. II. 107 

D’llumiftres. JsuKiuci, il, 209; letters to, 
i, 45, 46, 59, 60 
De r Hospital. See L'HospItal 
De la Mole, See La Mole 
De la Nouo. See La Nouo 
De la Blanche. See La Plancho 
De la Eoche-sur-Yon. See La Koche- 
iUf-Yon 

Delorme, Philip, ii, 40 
De Mouy, ii, 26, 296, 297 
De Eetx, Marslml, Louis, ii, 01, 06, 86, 
87, KM, 151, 176, 177, 190, 300, 301 
De Thou, 1, 99, 105. 337; ii. 78, 92, 102, 
103. 382, 395 

Dm Adrets. i, 260, 261; ii, 228 
Deux Fonts, Duke of, ii, 17, IS, 54 
“Devil of Brewault, the,” i, 304 
Diana d© Montmorency, i, 73, 83, 96; ii, 

397 

DianedePoitlors. See Poitiers, Diane de 
Dc^ of Lyons, the, il, 332 


Don Carlos, i, 208 
Don Juan, ii, 206 

Dowry, Catherine de Mgdicis’ marriage, 

if 20f 23 


j-»reux. Dame at, i, 267, 348; ii 19 
Du Bourg, i. 135, 137, 145, 146;' ii. 337 
Duelling, i, 364; ii, 80 
Du Ferrier, i, 197, 334 
Du Guast, ii, 185-188 
Dujardin, letter to, ii, 59 
Dumas, ii, 125 
Du Maurior, i, 328 


Edict, of Amboise, i, 277, 312, 313, 326- 
328, 340; of Beaulieu, ii, 198, 207, 230; 
of Bergerac, ii, 229, 242, 247-249*, 252] 
258, 267, 297; of January, i, 231-237! 
249, 250, 254, 278; of July, i. 213; of 
Longjumeau, i, 376; of Nemours, ii, 
319, flf., 330; of Pacification, ii, 219, 
223, 226, 229, 242, 247-249, 252, 258. 
267, 297; of Poitiers, ii, 229; of Ro- 
morantin, i, 160, 162; of Roussillon, 
i, 313; of St. Germain, ii, 36 

Egmont, Count, arrest of, i, 353, 385 

Elbeuf, Duke of, ii, 359, 395 

Eleven Articles of Nancy, the, ii, 359, fl. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, i, 147, 159. 
167, 174, 194, 244, 245; ii, 75, 89, 205. 
284; Huguenot treaty of alliance with, 
i, 265, 267, 285; influence of, in Prance. 

i, 281 ; compared with Catherine, i, 281 ; 
her policy toward Roman Catholics, 1. 
282; foreign policy of, i, 283: attitude 
toward Catherine, i, 283; advice of. 
concerning Guise-CondS quarrel, i. 
284; attempt to declare incapable of 
ruling, i, 295; restoration of Calais de- 
manded by, i, 296; protest against 
treatment of Huguenots, i, 378; ii, 14; 
marriage of, with Charles IX, proposed, 
1, 382; Huguenots aided by, ii, 6, 30, 
227; project to marry Duke of Anjou 
to, ii, 62-66; warned of plan to poison, 

ii, 66; marriage with Duke of Alencon, 
proposed, ii. 57-70, 118, 131, 152, 203. 
265, 273, 274; defensive league with. 
H, 109; contradictory accounts of 
reason for St. Bartholomew received 
by, ii, 110, 112, 118, 119; Huguenots 
offer allegiance to, ii, 124; money sent 
to Duke of Alencon by, ii, 162, 169, 
170; protection of Montgomery by, ii, 
167, 168; dislike for Henry III, ii, 170; 
help given Prince of OondS by, ii, 194; 
^ort of, to form Protestant league, ii, 
226; Anjou entertained by, ii, 284; urges 
joint protection of Netherlands, ii, 307, 
308; admiration of Pope Sixtus V for. 
ii, 325; Catherine pleads with, for life 
of Queen of Scots, ii. 337; letter of, ii, 
6; letter to, li, 89 

Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, i, 296; birth 
of, i, 40; marriage of, i, 100; interview 
with, at Bayonne, i, 318, 320, fl.; death 
of, ii, 9; suspected poisoning of, ii, 67; 
letters to, i, 61, 107, 173, 184, 191, 200, 
208 

England, French war with, i, 62. 63; in- 
vasion of France by, i, 86, IT. ; treaties 
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Fregoso, ii, 144 
French Court. See Court. 

Friends. Cathorino de i, 09; ii, 

258, 397 

Fumel, Baron, i, 225 

CJalley, the royal, i, 2:-i 
CJarde, Baron de la, ii, 124 
( Jazzettt', Anthoine, i, 44 
lU'fieva, the protiH'tlon of, ii, 154, 202, 
203, 299, 333, 334, 374; letter to citizens 
of, !. 199 
CeuUs, il, 74, 75 

(lentry, the, of France, i. 302, if, 

Cennan mercenaries, ii, 4, 30, 49, 194, 
342, 349 

Cennau Bchisrn, the, i, 329 
Uennany, Fr<nieli campaign in, I, 04, 68, 
71, ff.; treaty with, i, 04; attitude of, 
toward Peace of Catcau-Cambr5sis, i, 
KK). 101 

(ihent-, the l^aelfication of, ii, 205, 206 
Ciovanni de* Mwliei, 1, 4 
Clovanni dt4le Bancle Nere, I, 8, 21 
CUuUano de* Medici (the elder), i, 3. 8 
tHullimo <lc* Mtxliel (the youugor), 1, 4 
iiluUo dc* McHiid, i, 4 
ilondi. Antonio, il, 140 
tlondl, Pierre, li, 381 
(loutHWvllle. OiUc« de, 1, 308 
<lourgi'«s, Dominie de, i, 340 
Drain, unlawful hoarding of, ii, 138 
(Jrandehlldren of CJathen'lne d(‘ Mddicis, 
ii, 10, 330, 350 
<iranvc41a, Cardinal, i, 42 
OrauvcUe, I, 343; li, 105 
tiregory XIH, Poi>c% 11. 270 
(Iringoire, Pierre, li, 41; quoUnl, i. 111 
iJuiedardiui, quotiKl, I, 110 
Culms Cardinal of, 1. 50. 321 ; ii. 02. 150, 
222, 2H;h 373, 391, 393, 395 
Culms (’laude, Duke of, i, 50 
Culms Duehtw of, J. 09, 154, 252, 289, 
339; U'ttew to, 1, 70, 192 
Culms Francis, Duke of, I, 39, 71, 74, 80- 
82. HO, 89, 93, 94, 98, 212, 219. 238, 
200. 271, 2H4; defeuHe of Metz by, i, 
71, 75; HUCCfwful generalship of, i, 75, 
H4, 20H: war with Italy d wired by, 1, 
75 ; unsu<*ceHHful campaign of, in Italy, 
i, H4, 85; gets all <TtxUt for taking of 
CJalais, I. IH); challcsngcs Francis Mont- 
morfmt'y, i, 94; peace disapproved of, 
by, i, UK); state aifalrs under control 
of, I. I3H. if.; oftlc^ of Grand Master 
taken hy, I, 148; conspiracy against, i, 
173. it; at Aaserably of No- 
tahlcH, 1. 171; plan of violent reprt^ion 
of hercHy. I. 177, If.; power weakened 
by d<mth of Francis II, i, 181, 185; 
Imtrtxl for, i. 182, 2(K); Catherine’s dis- 
like of, i. 191, 192; quarrel with King 
of Navarre, 1, 192; the Triumvirate 
Panned by. i, 200-208. 210; plan of. to 
gain King of Navarre’s support, I, 207, 
If.; fomml racondltatlon of, with 
Condi, I, 221; mtlcm from Court,, i, 
222; attack of. on Huguenots at Vassy, 
I, 239-241 ; iummoned to Paris, i, 239; 
appearance of, h 241; popularity of, in 


Paris, i, 241; a policy of “balance” to 
prevent the regaining of control by, 
i. 244, fl.; distrust of, i, 244; assxirance 
of, not to attack Catherine’s authority, 
1, 252; in Huguenot war, i, 267, ff.; 
the prop of orthodoxy, i, 269; death of! 

i, 272-275, 290; character of, i. 276 

Guise, Henry, Duke of, i, 276; ii. 19, 37, 

63, 70, 79-82, 87, 104, 110, 111, 147 
184, 190, 192, 210, 213, 220, 229, 276, 
278, 334, 351, 352, 359, 386; love of 
applause, ii, 19; marriage of, ii, 33, 
34, 38; quarrel of, with Montmorency 

ii, 33; quarrel with Coligny, ii, 72; de- 
sire of, to avenge father’s death, ii, 80; 
instrumental in attempted murder of 
Coligny, ii, 84; killing of Huguenot 
chiefs by. ii, 89-91; attempted assas- 
sination of, ii, 146; attack on Vanta- 
brun, ii, 153; flight of, from St. Ger- 
main, ii, 156; the portent of blood on 
dice board, ii, 199; attadc on here- 
tics by, threatened, ii, 211; leader of 
the Holy League, ii, 309, ff.; plan of, 
to lead expedition against England, 
with help of Spain, ii, 310; reported 
conspiracy of, ii, 311; army raised by, 
ii, 312; war with Duke of Bouillon, ii, 
345; his successes won by fighting, ii, 
353; quarrel with Epernon, ii, 364, 355; 
power and influence of, ii, 358; forbid- 
den to come to Paris, ii, 361 ; visit of, 
to Catherine, ii, 362; enthusiastically 
received in Paris, ii, 362; received by 
Henry III, ii, 363, 364; orders with- 
drawal of troops from Paris, ii, 366, 
371; King of Paris, ii, 366; drives 
Henry III from his palace, ii, 368; au- 
thority assumed by, ii, 369, ff.; prepa- 
rations for war made by, ii, 373; con- 
spiracy with Spain, ii, 374; towns 
granted to, ii, 375; authority gained by 
concessions to, ii, 375; supreme com- 
znand of armies offered to, ii, 376; high 
olfico conferred upon, ii, 376, 377; 
warned of attempts upon his life, ii, 
377, 378, 390; activities against Princes 
of the Blood, ii, 379 ; attacked by Henry 
1 II in speech before Estates General, 
ii, 383; money offered to, by Henry III, 
ii. 386; swears fidelity to King, ii, 387; 
distrusted by Henry III, ii, 388, 390; 
assassination of, ii, 391-395; character 
of, ii, 393, 394; letter to. ii, 329 

Guise. House of, ii. 307-312, 354, 358; 
power of, 1, 93, 180, 197; ii, 138; quarrel 
with Montmoroncies, i, 51, 80, 93, 148, 
156. 315, 338. 383; ii. 33, 153; the op- 
ponents of, i, 141 ; attacks upon, i, 149; 
hatred for, i, 150, 191; ii, 310; protest 
against the rule of, i, 166-168^; ambi- 
tion of, for the tlirone, ii, 309, 310; 
projects of, ii, 310; lawsuit with House 
of Montmorency won by, 1, 383; Cathe- 
rine’s negotiations with, il, 344, 345; 
complaints of, il, 344; conspiracy of, 
with Spain, ii. 345; Catherine suspected 
of favoring, il, 350 

Guyenne!’ the Huguenots of. i, 226-228 
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Honry, CarcIiBal, ii, 270 
Heresy, the spread of, in Franco, i, 108, 
fl., 195, 203, 321; the persecution of, 
i, 125, ff.. 130. fP., 144, 14(1, 153. ff., 
203; edicts concerning, i, 100, ff., 210, 
213, 231. 11, 277, 313, 376; ii, 36, 198, 
2l<). 229, 319, ir.; persecution of. for- 
bidden by Third Estate, i, 218; the 
punishment of, with death, ii, 99, 100; 
the Holy Ijoague for the extirpation 
of, ii, 312, IT.; demands of Eleven Ar- 
ticles of Nancy concerning, ii, 359 
Hermitage, the, at Vinccmnes, ii, 298 
Hesse, the Landgrave of, ii, 132 
Hippollto de’ Medici, Cardinal, i, 7, 9- 
U, 14-17, 19 

Holy League for Defense of Religion. 
iSce League 

Holy League of Pope Julius II, the, i, 4 
Holy Roman Empire, the, i, 116 
Holy Spirit, Order of the, ii, 232. 233 
Horn, Count, arrest of, i, 353, 385 
Hospital. See LTlospital 
Hotmail, Francis, ii, 129 
Hubaldino, i, 20 

Huguonot-lVditiquo Conspiracy, i, 150, 
155, If., 198, 296, fl. 

Huguenots, origin of the name, i, 155; 
among the conspirators of Amboise. 
i, 155, 157; mob attacks on, i, 164, 203, 
2U, if., 225. 239-241, 260, 262, 327, 
376, it; il. 13. it, 90, 124; suppression 
of orthodoxy desired by,.!, 221; democ- 
racy among, i, 226-228; under leader- 
ship of Cond(^, i, 245, if., 360, ff., 372, 
It.; Coligny real leader of, i, 247, ff., 
258, ir„ 300, it., 372, it.; Articles of 
Association of, i, 248; cities taken by. 
i, 252, 358; ii, 123, 250; promise of, to 
leave Franco, i, 254-266; cruelty of. i, 
258, AT.; ii, 12, it.; iconoclasm of, i, i^59, 
263; slanders concerning, i, 263, treaty 
of alHaiux) with England, 1, 265; vic- 
tory of, i, 279; causes of first war of, i, 
279; innuence of. weakened by war, i, 
280; church robberies by, i, 304; massa- 
cres by. 1, 340; ii, 12. ft.; influence of, 
in Hie NetlK^rlands, i, 343; at Royal 
Clouncil, i, 349; suspicions of, i, 351, 
354, 379, It.; attempt of, to seize 
Hharlw IX. 1, 356, 384; remsons of, for 
WKxind uprising, i, 360, 361: composi- 
tion of the party, i, 361, 369, 370; iL 
119; the army of, i, 361, ft,, 367; H, 
353; fortified chateaux belonging to, i, 
369; sources of revenue of, i, 370; siege 
of Paris by, i, 372; alliance with Dutch 
suspcKxted, i, 385; literary skill 
16, 17; ptiace desired by, ii. 27 - 30 ; 
effects of wars of, ii, 47, ff.; levied for 
service under Crown, ii, 74; order ^ 
kill leaders of, il, 85, 86; Charles IX 
IHwsuaded to order massacre of, ii, oo- 
88; the massacre of 8t. Bartholomew, 
il, 89, ff . ; provinces of Franco refusing 
to mMsacre, ii, 95, 96; accused of 
spiracy against royal family, H, 

110, 111; nobles as leaders of, H, 

122; conversion of, to Catholicism, 

119 ; the pastors, ii, 121, 122; allegi^ce 


offered to Queen Elizabeth by. ii, 124; 
politics said to be motive for rebellion 
of, ii, 128-130; Huguenot-Politique 
Conspiracy, ii, 150, 155, ff., 198, 206. ff.; 
rmder leadership of Alencon, ii, 194, 198, 
fl.; concessions to leaders of, ii. 199; al- 
liance of. with Politiques and Roman 
Catholics, ii, 206, ff. ; threatened attack 
on, under Duke of Guise, ii, 21 1 ; Estates 
General assembly feared by, ii, 215; 
strength of, ii, 223; aid received from 
Queen Elizabeth by, ii, 227; edict ban- 
ishing from France, ii, 319, 330; first 
pitched battle won by, ii, 352; defeat 
of, by Henry III, ii, 354; demands of 
Eleven Articles of Nancy concerning, 
ii, 359; wars of, i. 239, 248, ff.; 258, ff., 
352, 356, ff.; ii, 3, ff., 123, ff., 154, ff., 
181, 228, 260-267, 330, 352, ff.; peace 
terms with, i, 278, 287, 312, 326; ii. 36, 
145, 154, 155, 198, 229, 250, 251 
Humanists, the, i, 109, ff., 113, fl!.; ii, 17 
Humi&res. Sec D’HumiSres 


Iconoclasm, i, 220, 259, 263, 343 
Innocent III, Pope, i, 119 
Inquisition, tho, i, 342 
Italians, at court of Henry II, i, 66, 57, 62; 
influence of, in planning St. Bartholo- 
mew, ii, 104, 139; undue favoritism 
shown to, ii, 140; French dislike of, ii, 
140, 176, 190, 253, 331; conspiracy to 
kill, ii, 191 

Italy, French ambitions in, i, 74; Papal 
league with France, i, 79, 80, 82; Span- 
ish invasion of, i, 81; war in, decided 
on, by France, i, 81, 84; attitude of, 
toward Peace of Cateau-Cambr6sis, i, 
100 , 101 


James V, King of Scotland, i, 19 
January. Edict of, i. 231-237, 249, 250, 
254. 278 

Jarnac, battle near, ii, 15, 19 
Joanne d’Arc, i, 118 

Jeanne, Queen of Navarre, i, 301, 339; 
ii, 51 

Jesuits, the, i, 218; ii, 17, 50, 121. 130 
Jewels, Catherine de MSdicis’. i, ^ 23; 
given as security for loan, ii, 5; given 
to Duke of Anjou, ii, 139 
Joinville, Prince of, ii, 395 
Joinville, Treaty of, ii, 312 
Joyeuso, Duke of, ii, 279, 301-303, 331, 
346. 347. 362, 358, 380, 392 
Julius II, Pope, i, 4 
Julius III, Pope, i, 76 
July, Edict of, i, 213 

Kindnesses, Catherine’s fondness for do- 
ing, i, 43, 45, 70; ii, 328, 388 
King’s Evil, curing of, i, 288; ii, 275 
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diers in, ii, 204, 205; Spanish conces- 
sions to, ii, 206 

Novors, Duke of, i, 87, 90, 339, 374; ii, 
37, 03, 87, 92, 104, 135, 147, 180, 221, 
222, 260, 209, 301, 309, 312, 322, 323, 
329, 341, 344, 347, 353, 358; letters to, 
ii. 149, 193, 302, 372 
Nice, the truce of, i, 32 
Nicholas V. Pope, i, 113 
Nicot, ii. 41 

Nismes, peace terms offered to, ii, 137 
Nobles, French, in secret Reformed 
Church, 1, 13G, 137. 103-165; endeavor 
to reconcile quarrels among, i, 337, if. ; 
accusations of plots to assassinate 
among, i, 338; the lesser, or gentry, i. 
361, ff.; solidarity among, i, 367; re- 
fusal of, to pay taxes, 11, 49 ; attitude of, 
toward massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
11, 102, fl.; Huguenot, ii, 119, 120; oath 
of, pledging loyalty to the Crown, ii, 
209-212; accused of conspiracy against 
France, ii, 282, 283; members of the 
League, ii, 309; loyal to Henry III, ii, 
345, 346 

Nogaret. Bernard, li, 278 
Normandy, ii, 254, 255, 266 
Nostradamus, i, 229; ii, 9, 22, 191, 194 
Notables, the Assembly of, i, 169, If., 
231; ii, 304 

Notre Dame, refusal of choir of, to sing 
a Te Deum, ii, 207 
Nuncio. See Papal Nuncio 

Olivier, Francis, i, 49 
Orange, William, Prince of, ii, 17, 71, 
203, 282, 286; connections with Hugue- 
nots, 1, 386, 386; Catherine’s negotia- 
tions with, 11, 142 
Orleans, Bishop of. See Morvillier 


Orleans, Duke of. See Henry II 
Orleans, Ordinance of, i, 187 

Pacification, Edict of, ii, 219, 223, 226, 
229, 242, 247-249, 252, 258, 267, 297 
Pacification of Ghent, the, ii, 205, 206 
Palace revolution, of Henry III, ii, 380- 
382 

Pamiers, riots at, i, 340 
Pamphlets, anti-Guise, i, 166, 168, 171; 
Huguenot, i, 248; ii, 10; political, after 
St. Bartholomew, ii, 129, 130 
Pandolph, i, 43 
“Pantagruel,” i, 289 
Papacy, the, election to, i, 76-78, 140; 
league of, with France, i, 79, 80, 82, 
84; corruption of, i, 113, ff.; ideal of, 
as Vicegerent of Christ, i, 119, ff., 334; 
at Avignon, i, 120; Protestant denun- 
ciation of, i, 127 
Papal elections, i, 76-78, 140 
Papal league with Prance, i, 79, 80, 82 
Papal Nuncio, the, attack of, on Cardinal 
Lorraine, ii, 26, 27 ; peace opposed by, 
ii, 31, 37; letter of, concerning St. 
Bartholomew massacre, ii, 113; bull 
published by, opposed by Henry III, 
ii, 299; describes situation at Coiut, 
ii, 346; interview with, to learn Spain’s 
plans, ii, 351; efforts of, to reconcile 
Epornon and the Guise, ii, 354, 355 
Papers of David, the, ii, 210 
Paris, i, 243; taken by the Triumvirate, i, 
245-247; siege of, by Huguenots, i, 372; 
siege of, by Duke of Alencon, ii, 198; 
petition of the people of, ii, 214; refusal 
of, to pay levy, ii, 304; the Holy League 
in, ii, 313, 314, 360, 363, ff.; non-citi- 
zens ordered to leave, ii, 364; royal 
troops ordered into, ii, 364-366; bar- 
ricading of, ii, 305; under revolutionary 
government, ii, 371, 372; hatred of 
Henry III by Leaguers of, ii, 389 
Paris mob, fanaticism of, i, 250, 262, 271, 
376; ii. 97 

Parliament, Catherine’s address to, i, 88 
Parma, Margaret, Duchess of, ii, 355, 356 
Parma. Prince of, ii, 269, 270, 287, 312, 
351 

Pasquier, Etienne, quoted, i, 251, 2G2, 
290; ii. 308 

Pastors, the Calvinist, ii, 121, 122 
Patriotism, growth of, i, 115-118 
Paul IV, Pope, i, 78-81 
Pavia, battle of, I, 30 
Peace of Bergerac, the, ii, 229 
“Peace of Monsieur,” the, ii, 198, 207 
Peacemaker, Catherine do MSdicis a, i, 
148; ii, 328, 335, 339, 343-345 
Peasants, the, and Calvinism, i, 366 
Pcllov6, Cardinal of, ii, 62 
PSronne, ii, 207-209 

Persecution, doctrine of the duty of, ii, 
99, 100 

Petrarch, i, 113 
Pezou, ii, 92 
Philip of Hesse, i, 109 
Philip II, King of Spain, i, 87. 91. 100, 
133, 386; 11. 29, 109, 204, 334, 349; de- 
sire of, for peace, i, 98, 99; attitude 
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Keformed Church of France, early be- 
ginnings of, i, 125; the placard, i, 127; 
affair of Buo St. Jacques, i, 130; secret 
and illegal, i, 132-137; organized by 
Calvin, i, 132; nobles in, i, 136, 137, 
163-165; synod of, i, 141, 21S, 313; ii, 
36; edicts against, i, 144; petitions of, i, 
171, 172; iconocUism of, i, 220; appeal 
to members of, to support King, i, 229, 
230; given legal standing by Edict of 
January, i, 231-236; iirotcst of, against 
Edict of Amboiso, i, 278; influence of, 
weakened by war, i, 279; peace terms 
granted to, ii, 108 

Bognior do la Plancho, Louis, i, 157, 184; 
ii, 106 

Bcligion, and the State, i, 205; proposal 
to unite realm in one, ii, 220, ff.; edict 
forbidding any but Bomau Catholic, 
ii, 319 

Renascence, the, in France, i, 124, ff.; 

in Italy, i. 112, ff. 

R6ole, ii, 249, 250 
Rotz. See Do Rot 55 
Reuchlin, i, 113 

Rhinegrave, the, jewels purchased from, 
i, 303 

Richmond, Duke of. i, 19 
Riding, Catherine’s love of, i, 36, 37, 292 
RIoux, Mademoiselle do, ii, 146 
liinuccini, Bernardo, i, 11 
Rioting, i, 160, 164, 195, 196, 203, 204, 
211, ff., 223, 225, 250, 262, 203, 340. 
351. 376; ii, 90, ff., 147, 191 
Robortot, i, 309, 310 
Roche FAboille, battle of, ii, 19 
Rochefoucauld, Count do la, ii, 21, 91 
Roman Empire, decline of patriotism in, 
i. 115 

Rome, sack of, by Spanish, i, 10 
Romorantin, Edict of, I, 160, 162 
Ronsard. i, 112, 280, 309; ii. 39, 40, 48 
Rothelin, Marquis of, i, 311 
Rouen, siege of, i, 264; defense of, ii, 348 
Roussillon, Edict of, i, 313; Ordonnaiico 
of, i, 187 

Rucellai, Orazio, i. 387; ii, 140 
Rue, St. Jacques, the affair of, i, 130, 131 
Ruggiero, Cosimo, ii, 158, 160 
Ruling, CatheriiKfs ideas about, i, 292- 
294; ii, 175, 176 


Snguc, de la, i, 173 

St. Andr6, Marshal Jacques do, i, 171, 197, 
222, 242, 309, 310; ii, 338; rise to power, 

i. 52; joins Triumvirate, i, 206; mur- 
dered on battleflold, i, 268 

St. Andrfi, Joan do, i, 52 

St. Bartholomew, the massacre of, i, 320; 

ii, 89, ff.; not planned at Bayonne, i, 
326, 327; nimiber of victims of, ii, 97; 
approval and condemnation of, ii, 98, 
ff.; contradictory accounts of reason 
for, ii, 109, ff,. 112, ff.; the council 
which planned, ii, 104; treachery of, ii, 
106-107; not premeditated, ii, 116, 117; 
repudiation of, demanded by Hugue- 
nots, ii, 145; victims of, declared inno- 
cent, ii, 198 


Ste. Chapelle, "theft of crosses from, ii, 
190 

St. Denis, battle of, i, 373; ii, 19 
St. Denis, the tomb at, i, 73; ii. 44, 897 
St. Germain, Edict of, ii, 36 
St. Jacques, affair x)f the Rue, i, 130, 131 
Saint Quentin, battle of, i, 86, 89 
SalcSde, Nicolas dc, ii, 281-283 
Saluces, taken by Bellegarde, ii, 260-203; 
occupation of, by Charles Emanuel, ii, 
384-386 

Salviati, Jacopo, i, 8, 16, 18, 21 
Salviati, Lucrotia, i, 8, 15, 18 
Salviati, Maria, i, 21, 22; letter to, i, 25 
Sancorro, siege of, ii, 124, 137 
Santa Caterina of Siena, Convent of, i, 11 
Santa Lucia, Convent of, i, 11, 14 
Santissima Anniinziata delle Murate, 
Convent of. See Murate 
Sardini, Scipion, i, 311; ii, 140 
Saucourt, de, ii, 296 
Sault, du, ii, 247 

Saiivo, Madame do, ii, 185, 187, 236 
Saver no, interview at, i, 238 
Savigliano, surrender of fortress of, ii, 180 
Savigny, Nicole dc, i, 42 
Savonarola, i, 329 

Savoy, Duchess of, i, 25, 161; ii, 329; 

letters to, i, 179, 272 
Savoy, Duke of, i, 99, 103; ii, 262, 263, 
270, 274, 299, 333. 334, 357, 374, 384, 
386; letter to, i, 102 
Savoy, war against, urged, ii, 385 
Saxony, Duke of, ii, 143 
Schism of the Reformation. See Ref- 
ormation 

Schomberg, Gaspard, ii, 132; letter of, 
ii, 142 

Scotland, plan of the Guise to abduct 
King of. ii, 310 

Scrofula, the curing of, 1, 288; ii, 275 
Sculpture, ii, 44 
Sebastian, King, ii, 270 
Senoschalo, Madame la. See Poitiers, 
Diane de 

Sons, Cardinal of, i, 87, 141 
Sens, massacre at, i, 250 
Simicr, Madame de, ii, 320 
Sixtas IV, Pope, i, 3 
Sixtus V, Pope, ii, 322, 323, 325, 368; 
letter to, li, 324 

Slanders, concerning Huguenots, i, 263 
Soissons, Count of, i, 51 
Sophonisba, Italian tragedy, ii, 22 
Soriano, Michiele, i, 205 
Soubise. i. 246, 247 

Spain, invasion of Franco by, i, 86, ff.; 
treaty of, with France, i, 99—101 ; 
feared by Catherine, i, 194, 256, 298, 
300, 344, 349; ii, 31. 109, 375; war 
between England and France desired 
by, i, 294; enemy of France and Eng- 
land, ii, 30; dislike of, ii, 31, 281, 
285, 307; indignant at Huguenot peace, 
ii, 37; French project of attacking, ii, 
70, ff.; contradictory accounts of mas- 
sacre received in, ii, 114; policy of, to 
encourage civil war in France, ii, 207 ; 
open war on, desired by France, ii, 270, 
ff., 285; sources of wealth of, ii, 272; 
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